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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The lessons in this book are selected with the view of 
giving as much diversity as possible, so as to add to the 
learner's vocabulary, and also to his fiind of information. 
A considerable number of pieces have been extracted 
from newspapers, to familiarise the reader with the phrase- 
ology of newspaper writings. These are diversified by other 
narratives, and instructive pieces in prose and verse, with 
some on natural and manufactured products, as well as 
by a few introductory lessons in Physical Geography, 
and some marked historical incidents. It is very desir- 
able that good maps should be freely used with most of 
the lessons in this Standard; for, although little 
geography is cupparent in the ** table of contents," a very 
great deal may be learnt in the progress of the book, if 
the teacher makes good use of maps. 

The Dictation Exercises follow progressively from 
those in the previous Standard; but a few pieces of 
poetry have been added, to bring the book -into imison 
with the New Code (1873), and many of the reading 
lessons may be used for the same purpose. 

The Historical Tables are also continued, and a little 
careful observation will show that many aids to memory 
are introduced (as the acrostic '^ Cromwell" in the period 
of the Commonwealth; the combination of " oate, rye, 
and Tneal*^ in the reign of Charles II., the prevalence of 
one predominant letter in each reign, as "A" in Anne's 
reign, etc.). The marked crises in the various sets of 
events in the reign of George III. are rendered con- 
spicuous by italics, while constitutional changes through- 
out the>.t@})les are printed in Old English lype. 

The l!ditor tenders his grateful thanks to those authors 
iand publishers who have so courteously and readily 
allowed him to make extracts from their works, especi- 
ally Messrs Routledge & Sons, Lord Zouche, the Revs. 
Dr. Monsell and H. 0. Adams, and " Lewis Carroll." 
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i^ROGKESSIVE READER. 



FIFTH STANDARD. ^^5^>^^ 

AHMED, THE COBBLER. vl^^/S-/ 

A PERSIAN STORY. *<! itJ^-^ 

In the city of Ispahan lived Ahmed, the cobbler, an 
honest and industrious man, whose wish was to pass 
through life quietly; but he had married a handsome 
wife, who was far from being contented with his humble 
sphere. Sittara, such was her name, was ever forming 
foolish schemes of riches and grandeur; and though 
Ahmed never encouraged them, she continued to per- 
suade herself, that she was certainly destined to a great 
fortune. 

One evening, while in this temper of mind, she went 
i^ the Baths, where she saw, a lady retiring, dressed in 
a magnificent robe, covered with jewels, and surrounded 
hj slaves. On making , enquiry, she learned it was the 
wife of the chief astrologer to the king. With this in- 
formation,, she returned home. Her husband met her at 
the door, but was received with a firown; nor could all 
his caresses for several hours obtain a smile or a word: at 
length she said, " Cease your . caresses, unless you are 
ready to give me a proof that you really love me." 
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" What proof," exclaimed poor Ahmed, " Can you de- 
sire, which I will not give ?" 

" Give over cobbling," said she ; " turn astrologer. 
Your fortune will be made, and I shall be happy." 

" Astrologer ! " cried Almied ; " have you forgotten 
who I am, that you want me to engage in a profession 
which requires so much skill and knowledge V* 

" I neither think nor care about your qualifications," 
said the wife : "all I know is, that if you do not turn 
astrologer, I will be divorced from you." 




The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. The figure of 
the astrologer's wife had taken possession of Sittara's 
imagination. She dreamed of nothing else. What could 
poor Ahmed do 1 He was dotingly fond of his wife ; so 
he sold his little stock, and bought a magic wand, an 
almanac, and a table of the signs of the zodiac. He then 
went to the market-place, crying, " I am an astrologer ; 
I know the sun, the moon, and the stars ; I can calculate 
nativities ; I can foretell everything that is to happen." 

A crowd soon gathered round him. " What, friend 
Ahmed," said one, " have you worked till your head is 
tmnedi" " Are you tired of looking down at j'Tour last," 
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cried another, "that you are now looking "up at the 
planets 1" and a thousand other jokes assailed Ins ears. 

The king^s jeweller, having lost the richest ruby be- 
longing to the crown, looked forward to death as inevit- 
able. In this state he reieushed the crowd, and asked 
what was the matter. " Ahmed, the cobbler," said one, 
" is become an astrologer." The jeweller no sooner heard 
this, than he went up to Ahmed, and said, " If you un- 
derstand your art, you must be able to discover the king's 
ruby. Do so, and I will give you two hundred pieces of 
gold. But, if you &.il, I will take measures to have you 
put to death as an impostor." 

Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He stood long with- 
out being able to move, grieving that the wife, whom he 
so loved, had, by her envy and selfishness, brought him to 
such a fearful alternative ; at length he exclaimed aloud, 
** Oh, woman, woman, thou art more baneful to the 
happinesij of man, than the poisonous dragon of the 
desert." 

The ruby had been secreted by the jeweller's wife, who, 
disquieted by those alarms which ever attend guilt, had 
sent one of her female slaves to watch her husband. 
This slave, when she heard Ahmed compare a woman to 
a poisonous dragon, was satisfied that he must know 
everything. She ran to her mistress, and cried, " You 
are discovered, my dear mistress, by a vile astrologer." 
She then related what she had seen and heard. 

The jeweller's wife went in search of the astrologer, 
and, thi-owing herself at his feet, cried, "Spare my 
honour and my life, and I will confess all." 

" What can you have to confess to me ?" exclaimed 
Ahmed in amazement. 

" Oh ! nothing with which you are not already ac- 
quainted. I stole the ruby to punish my husband, who 
uses me cruelly; and I thought to obtain riches for 
myself, and to have him put to death. I beg only for 
mercy, and will do whatever you command." 

Ahmed assumed much solemnity, and said, "Woman, 
it is fbrtunate for thee that thou hast come to confess. 
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a2ul to t)0g for mercy. Befcom to thy hxm^, jmt the 
ruby under thy husband's pillow, and thy ffuilt shdl 
never be suspected/' Ahmed followed her home, and 
told the jeweller that the ruby was lying under the 
pillow of his couch. The jeweller thought Ahmed must 
be crazy; but he ran to his couch, and found the ruby in 
the place described. He came back to Ahmed, calling 
him the preserver of his life, and gave him the two 
hundred pieces of gold, declaring he was the first astro- 
loger of t5ie age. These praises conveyed no joy to the 
poor cobbler, who returned home more thankful for his 
preservation, than elated by his good fortune. 

His wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, *' Well, my 
dear astrologer ! what success V* 

" There," said Ahmed very gravely, " are two hundred 
pieces of gold ! I hope you will be satisfied now, and 
not ask me again to hazard my life." 

" Courage, my dear husband," she said, " this is only 
your first labour in your noble profession. Go on, and . 
we shall become rich and happy." 

In vain Ahmed remonstrated. She accused him of 
not loving her, and ended with her usual threat of leavr 
ing him. Ahmed's heart melted, and he agreed to make 
another trial. Accordingly, next morning he sallied 
forth, exclaiming as before. A crowd agarn gathered 
round him, but it was now with wonder, not ridictde ; 
for the voice of feme had converted the poor cobbler 
into the most learned astrologer of Ispahan. 

While everybody was gazing at him, a lady passed . by 
veiled, having just lost at the Baths a, valuable neck- . 
lace and ear-rings. She was in great alarm;. but, being 
told the story of the famous astrologer, she went up to 
Ahmed, saying, . " Find my jewels, and- 1 will, give you 
fifty pieces of gold." The. poor cobbler was confounded, . 
and looked down, thinking on}y how to escape. a. jmblic 
exposure of his igaorance. The, lady had, in the crowd, 
torn the lower part of her veil. 

He noticed this, and wishing to inform her of it in a 
delicate manner, he whispered^ 
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" Lady, look down at the rent." Ahmed's speech 
brought at once to her mind, how her loss could have 
occurred) and she exclaimed with delight, 

" Stay here, thou great astrologer, I will return im-* 
mediately with the reward thou so deservest." She did 
so, carrying in one hand the jewels, and in the other a 
purse. * 

"There is the gold for thee," she said, "thou Wonderful 
man, to whom all the secrets of nature are revealed. 
When thou desiredst me to look at the rent, I recollected 
the rent near the bottom of the wall in the bath-room, 
where I had hid them. I can now go home in peace ; 
and it is all owing to thee." 

Ahmed returned home, again thankful to Providence 
for Ids preservation, and fully resolved never again to 
tempt it ; but his handsome wife renewed her entreaties 
and threats, to make her fond husband continue his career 
as an astrologer. 

About this time the king's treasury was robbed of forty 
chests of gold and jewels. The officers of state used all 
diligence to find the thieves, but in vain. The king sent 
for his astrologer, and declared, that if the robbers were 
not detected by a stated time, he, as well as the principal 
ministers, should be put to death. Only one day re- 
mained. 

All their search had proved fruitless, when the astro- 
loger was advised to send for the cobbler, who had become 
so famous for his discoveries. 

"You see the effects of your ambition," said Ahmed to 
his wife; "the king's astrologer has heard of my pre- 
sumption, and will have me executed as an impostor." 

On entering the palace, he was surprised to see the 
chief astrologer come forward to receive him, and not 
less so to hear himself thus addressed : 

"The ways of Heaven, most learned Ahmed, are un- 
searchable; the high are often cast down, and the low 
are lifted up ; it is my turn now to be depressed by fate, 
it is thine to be exalted by fortime." This speech was 
interrupted by a messenger from the king, who desired 
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the attendance of Ahmed. When he came into the 
king's presence, he bent his body to the ground, and 
wished his majesty long life and prosperity. 

"Tell me, Ahmed," said the kmg, "who has stolen my 
treasure." 

"There were forty thieves concerned," answered Ahmed. 

"Who were they," said the king, "and what have they 
done with my gold and jewels 1" 

"These questions," said Ahmed, " I cannot now answer; 
but I hope to satisfy your majesty, if you will grant me 
forty days to make my calculations." 

" I do so," said the king, " but when they are past, if 
my treasure is not found, your life shall pay the forfeit." 

Ahmed returned to his house well pleased, for he re- 
solved to fly from a city, where his fame was likely to be 
his ruin. On imparting this resolution to his wife, she 
said to him with scorn, 

" Hear me, Ahmed, I am determined thou shalt not 
escape ; and shouldst thou attempt to run away, I will 
inform the king's officers, and have thee put to death, 
even before the forty days are expired. Thou knowest 
me too well, to doubt me keeping my word. So take 
courage, and endeavour to make thy fortune." The poor 
cobbler was dismayed at this speech. 

"Well," said he, "your will shall be obeyed, you know 
I am no scholar, and have little skill in reckoning ; so 
there are forty dates, give me one of them every night, 
after I have said my prayers, that I may put them in a 
jar, and by counting them, may always see how many 
are gone of the few days I have to live." 

Meanwhile the thieves had received accurate informa- 
tion of every measure taken to discover them. One of 
them was amongst the crowd when the king sent for 
Ahmed, and hearing that he had declared their exact 
number, he ran to his comrades and exclaimed, 

" We are all found out ! Ahmed has told the king 
that there are forty of us." 

"There needed no astrologer to tell that," said the 
captain. "Forty chests having been stolen, he natur- 
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ally guessed that there must be forty thieves : that is 
all. Still, it is prudent to watch him. One of us must 
go to-night to the terrace of his house, and listen to his 
oonversation with his wife. He will, no doubt, tell her 
/rhat success he has had in his endeavours to detect us." 

Boon after nightfall one of the thieves repaired to the 
terrace, just as the cobbler had finish&l his prayers and 
his wife was giving him the first date. 

" Ah !" said Ahmed, as he took it, '' there is oae of the 
forty." 

The thief, hearing these words, hastened to the gang, 
and told them, that the moment he took his post Ahmed 
said to his wife, that one of them was there. The spy's 
tale was not believed, but it was determined to send two 
men the next night, at the same hour. They reached 
the house just as Ahmed received the second date, and 
heard him exclaim — , ^ ^ 

" To-night there are two of them." 

The astonished thieves fled, and told their still in- 
credulous comrades what they had heard. Three men 
were consequently sent the tlurd night, four the fourth, 
and so on. On the last they all went; and Ahmed 
exclaimed aloud — 

** The number is complete ! To-night the whole forty 
are here." 

All doubts were now removed. Even the captain 
yielded, and declared, that it was hopeless to elude a man 
thus gifted. He, the^fore, advised, that they should make 
a Mend of the cobbler by bribing him with a share of the 
booty. His advice was approved of, and an hour before 
dawn they knocked at Ahmed's door. The poor man 
jumped out of bed, and supposing the soldiers were come 
to lead him to execution, cried out — 

** I know what you are come for. It is an unjust and 
wicked deed." 

'^Most wonderful man!" said the captain, ''we are 
convinced, that thou knowest why we are come. Here 
are two thousand pieces of gold, which we will give thee^ 
proyided thou vilt sajr ^otSnjf wwe ftbQut the iMttw." 
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"Say nothing about it!" said Ahmed. " Do you 
think it possible I can suffer such gross wrong and 
injustice without making it known to all the world V* 

" Have mercy upon us ! " exclaimed the thieves ; " only 
spare our lives, and we will restore the royal treasure." 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes, and, being satis- 
fied that he was awake, and that the thieves were really 
before him, he said in a solemn tone, " Guilty men ! ye 
are persuaded ye cannot escape from my penetration, 
which knows the position of every star in the heavens. 
Your repentance has saved you. But ye must restore all 
that ye have stolen. Go ; straightway carry the forty 
chests exactly as ye found them, and bury them a foot 
deep under the southern wall of the old mined Baths. 
If ye do this punctually, your lives are spared : if ye fail, 
destruction will fall upon you and your families." 

The thieves promised obedience and departed. About 
two hours after, the royal guard came, and desired 
Ahmed to follow them. Without imparting to his wife 
what had occurred, he bade her farewell affectionately, 
and she exhorted him to be of good cheer. 

A reward suitable to their merits awaited Ahmed and 
his wife. The good man stood with a cheeiful counte- 
nance before the king, who, on his arrival, immediately 
said — 

"Ahmed, thy looks are promising; hast thou discovered 
my treasure V* 

" Does your majesty require the thieves or the trea- 
sure ? The stars will only grant one or the other," said 
Ahmed. " I can deliver up either ; not both." 

" I should be sorry not to punish the thieves," answered 
the king ; " but if it must be so, I choose the treasure." 

" And you give the thieves a full and free pardon?" 

" I do, providing I find my treasure imtouched." 

" Then," said Ahmed, " if your majesty will follow me, 
the treasure shall be restored." 

The king and all his nobles followed ihe cobbler to 
the ruins of the Baths. There, casting^ his eyes towards 
heaven, Ahmed muttered some sounds which were supr 
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posed by the spectators to be magical conjurations; but 
which were, in reality, the prayers and thanksgivings of 
a sincere and pious heart for a wonderful deliverance. 
He then pointed to the wall, and requested his majesty 
woidd order his attendants to dig there. The work was 
hardly begun, when the forty chests were found with the 
treasurer's seal still imbroken. 

The king's joy knew no bounds. He immediately 
appointed Ahmed his chief astrologer, assigned to him 
an apartment in the palace, and declared that he should 
marry his only daughter. The young princess was not 
dissatisfied with her father's choice, for her mind was 
stored with virtue, and she had learned to value the 
talents which she believed Ahmed possessed. 

The royal will was carried into execution as soon as 
formed. Sitt^ was divorced, asshe sooftenhad threatened, 
and the princess took her place : but the change did not 
alter the character of Ahmed. As he had been meek and 
humble in adversity, he was modest and gentle in pro- 
sperity. Conscious of his own ignorance, he continued 
to ascribe his good fortune solely to the favour of Pro- 
vidence. He became daily more attached to the beautiful 
and virtuous princess whom he had married ; and he could 
not help contrasting her character with that of his former 
wife, whom he had ceased to love, and of whose im- 
reasonable and unfeeling vanity he was now fully sensible. 



ALEXAITDER THE GREAT. 

Alexander the Great was the son of Philip, King of 
Macedon; his mother's name was Olympias, and his 
tutor wad the great Aristotle, a man as much celebrated 
for his wisdom as Alexander was for his conquests. You 
must read both their histories at large, and when you 
have done so, perhaps you will think Anstotle the greater 
man of the two. 

I cannot pretend to give you an account of all the vic- 
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tories of this Tictorioiis King. Pray look into a map of 
the world, for a map of any one quarter of it will not do. 
Alexander carried his triumphant arms into Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. America, you know, had not then 
been discovered. 

Look at Greece ; he made himself master of it Bun 
your eye over Persia; he was its conqueror. See 
Egypt; he subdued it. Trace the course of the Ganges 
in India ; to the banks of that river he led his victonouEt 
bands. Behold Babylon; there he closed his lifa After 
years of successful war on human kind, there was one 
conquest he never obtained, a conquest over himself; for 
he died the victim of folly and self-indulgence. The 
conqueror of the world lost his life by excessive drinking ! 

The very day Alexander was bom, the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus (a city in Asia Minor, near Smyrna), 
was burnt down. This temple was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Alexander, besides Aristotle, had other very good 
masters, and he early showed a desire to distinguish him- 
self. 

He read a great deal; Homer's Iliad he especiaUy 
studied. He was of a cheerful temper, a little positive in 
his opinion, but always ready to give it up, if reasonably 
. convinced of its impropriety. 

When very young he managed the fiery war-horse 
Bucephalus, which no one else dared to mount. And 
afterwards he built a city in honour of this noble steed, 
calling it Bucephdlia after him. When he attended his 
father to battle, he showed as much skill as valour, and 
once had the happiness to save his parent's life when it 
was in great danger from an enemy. 

He was only twenty years old when the death of Philip 
raised him to the throne; and such was the genei-al 
opinion of his abilities, that he was soon after declared 
"Generalissimo," or Chief Commander of the Greeks 
against the Persians. He once proudly asked some am* 
bassadors, who, he supposed, were afraid of him, " What 
do jrou di'ead ippst ?" Thejr firmly replied, " We wre fili^id 
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of nothing but the falling of the sky and stars ;" a neat 
way of telling him, that they feared neither him nor any 
other man. — Hack's " Grecian StoriesJ* 



CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. ^ 

Slingsby, the celebrated opera dancer, resided^ in the 
large house in Cross-Deep, Twickenhajn, next to Sir 
Watkin "Waller's, looking down the river. He was fond 
of the study of Natural History, and particularly of 
insects, and he once tried to tame some house flies, and 
preserve them in a state of activity through the winter. 
For this purpose, quite at the latter end of autumn, and 
when they were becoming almost helpless, he selected 
four from off his breakfast table, put tiiem upon a large 
handful of cotton, and placed it in a comer of the window 
nearest the flre-place. Not long afterwards the weather 
became so cold that all flies disappeared except these 
four, which constantly left their bed of cotton at his 
breakfast time, came and fed at the table, and then re- 
turned to their home. This continued for a short time, 
when three of them became lifeless in their shelter, and 
only one came down. This one Slingsby had trained to 
feed upon his thumb-nail by placing on it some moist 
sugar mixed with a little butter. Although there had 
been at intervals several days of sharp frost, the fly never 
missed taking his daily mesd in this way till after Christ- 
mas, when his kind preserver having invited a friend to 
dine and sleep at his house, the fly, the next morning, 
perched upon the thumb of the visitor, who being ignor- 
ant that it was a pet of his host's, clapped his hand upon 
it, and thus put an end to Mr. Slingsby's experiment. 

Abilities which have been acquired artifldally, and 
which have been kept up by practice throughout sncoes- 
sive generations, finally become natural propensities. I 
had a young pointer which found and pointed at game 
the first time he wa8 taken into a field. The desoendants 
of a breed of terriers, which I have had many years, aU 
s. V. B 
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show their teeth and put out their paw when they are 
caressed. This is a peculiarity of the breed. The young 
South Sea Islanders are said to be able to swim when 
first put into the water. 

I always listen with pleasure to the remarks made by 
country people on *the habits of animals. A country man 
was shown Glainsborough's celebrated picture of the pigs. 
" To be sure," said he, " they be deadly like pigs, but 
there is one fault; nobody ever saw three pigs feeding 
together, but what one on 'lun had a foot in the trough." 

Sometime ago a fisherman came to tell me that, whilst 
fishing off the Water Gallery in the river Thames, oppo- 
site Hampton Court Palace, he had caught in his net a 
fish which he had never seen before. On going to look 
at it I found it was the AUtce of Pennant, and the Clupea 
Jinta of other authors. When taken out of the well of 
the boat it was full of spawn, and it died in my hand. It 
weighed almost four pounds, and had the most beautiful 
silyery hues I had ever seen. None of the old Thames 
fis&ermen in my neighbourhood had ever seen one before. 
It is now in the British Museum. 

Earwigs possess wings. This may easily be ascertained 
by examining one of them after it has been killed. The 
swallow-like tail will be discovered to be the termination 
of two wings. 

I have been assured that when the wind blows steadily 
from the sea in summer the common house-fly is always 
observed to be most abundant in houses at Brighton. I^ 
on the contrary, the wind blows from the land, few of 
them are to be seen. 

I like to hear the names given by country people 
to animals and plants. The ground ivy plant is some- 
times called " Robin-run-in-the-hedge," and " Gill-creep- 
by-ground," and the meadow-saffron, " Naked ladies."—^ 
/ewe> " J^Q,tv/ral mstory'' 
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THE DEATH OF WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 



When the Duke of Kichmond had spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. At length 
his tones became distinct and his action animated. Here 
and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt. But it was clear 
that he was not himself. He lost the thread of his dis- 
' course, hesitated, repeated the same words several times, 
and was so confused that, in speaking of the Act of 
Settlement, he coidd not recall the name of the Electress 
Sophia. The House listened in solemn silence, and with 
the aspect of profound respect and compassion. The 
stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handkerchief 
would have been heard. The Duke of Richmond replied 
with great tenderness and courtesy ; but while he spoke, 
the old man was observed to be restless and irritable. 
The' Duke ittt down. Chatham stood up again, pressed 
his hand on his breast, and sank down in an apopleotio 
fit. Three or four lords who lat near him caught hixr 
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in his fall. Tlie House brok^ up in confusion. The 
dying man -was carried to the residence of one of the 
officers of Pai-liament, and was so far restored ajs to be 
able to bear a journey to Hayes. At Hayes, after lin- 
gering a few weeks, he expired, in his seventieth year. 
His bed was watched to the last, with anxious tender- 
ness, by his wife and children; and he well deserved 
their care. Too often haughty and wayward to others, 
to them he had been almost effeminately kind. He had 
through life been dreaded by his political opix)nents, and 
regarded with more awe than love even by his political 
associates. But no fear seems to have mingled with the 
affection which his fondness, constantly overflowing in a 
thousand endearing forms, had inspired in the little 
circle at Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both 
Houses of Fai'liament, ten personal adherents. Half the 
public men of the age had been estranged from him by 
his errors, and the other half by the exertions which he 
had made to repair his errors. His last speech had been 
an attack at once on the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment, and on the policy recommended by the opposition. 
But death restored him to his old place in the affection 
of his country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of 
that which had been so great, and which had stood so 
long ? The circumstances, too, seemed rather to belong 
to the tragic stage than to real life. A great statesman, 
full of years and honours, led forth to the Senate House 
by a son of rare hopes, and stricken down in full council, 
while straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping 
spirit of his country, could not but be remembered with 
peculiar veneration and tenderness. The few detractors, 
who ventured to murmur, were silenced by the indignant 
clamours of a nation which remembered only the lofty 
genius, the unsullied probity, the undisputed services, of 
him who was no more. For once the chiefs of all parties 
were agreed. A public funeral, a public monument, were 
eagerly voted. The debts of the deceased were paid. A 
provision was made for his family. The city of London 
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i*equested that the remains of the great man, whom she 
had BO long loved and honoured, might rest under the 
dome of her magnificent cathedi-al. But the petition 
came too late. Everything was already prepared for the 
interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Chatham sleeps near the southern door of the church 
in a spot which has ever since been appropiiated to 
statesmen, as the other end of the same transept has 
long been to poets. Mansfield rests there, and the second 
William Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and 
Wilberforce. 

In no other cemetery do so many great citizens lie 
within so narrow a space. High over those venerable 
graves towers the stately monument of Chatham, and, 
from above, his effigy graven by a cunning hand seems 
still, with eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid England 
be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes. The 
generation which reared that memorial of him has dis- 
appeared. The time has come when the rash and indis- 
criminate judgments, which his contemporaries passed on 
lus character, may be calmly revised by history. And 
history, while, for the warning of vehement, high, and 
daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet de- 
liberately pronounce, that, among the eminent men whose 
bones lie near lus, scarcely one has left a more stainless, 
and none a more splendid name. — Lwd Miicavlaj/s 
Essays, 



THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 

In distant countries have I been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep on the public roads alone. 
But such a one, on English ground, 
And in the broad highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway he came. 
His cheeks with tears were wet; 
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Sturdy he seem'd, though he was sad; 
And in hia arms a lamb he had. 

He saw me and he tum'd aside, 
As if he wish'd himself to hide : 
Then with his coat he made essay 
To wipe those briny tears away. 
I foUow'd him, and said, " My friend, 
What ails you — ^wherefore weep you sol" 
'' Shame on me, sir! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow, 
To-day I fetch'd him from the rock; 
He is the last of all my flock. 

" When I was young, a single man. 
And after youthful follies ran. 
Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, a ewe I bought; 
And other sheep from her I raised, 
As healthy sheep as you might see; 
And then I married, and was rich, 
As I could wish to be; 
Of sheep I numbered a full score. 
And every year increased my store. 

" Year after year my stock it gi-ew; 
And from this one, this single ewe. 
Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 
As sweet a flock as ever grazed! 
Upon the mountain did they feed. 
They throve, and we at home did thrive,— 
This lusty lamb, of all my store,' 
Is all that is alive; 
And now I care not if we die, 
And perish all of poverty. 

" Six children, sir, had I to feed; 
Hard labour in a time of need ! 
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My pride was tamed, and in our griel 
I of the parish ask'd relief. 
They said I was a wealthy man; 
My sheep upon the mountain fed, 
And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 
* Do this; how can we give to you/ 
They cried, * what to the poor is duel* 

*' I sold a sheep, as they had said, 
And bought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food: 
For me — ^it never did me good. 
A woful time it was for me. 
To see the end of all my gains. 
The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains. 
To see it melt like snow away; 
For me it was a woful day, 

" Another still ! and still another ! 
A little lamb, and then its mother. 
It was a vein that never stopp'd — 
Like blood-drops from my heart they dropp'd, 
Till thirty were not left alive, 
. They dwindled, dwindled, one by one. 
And I may say that many a time 
I wish'd they all were gone : 
They dwindled one by one away; 
For me it was a woful day. 

" To wicked deeds I was inclined. 
And wicked fancies crossed my mind; 
And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought he knew some ill of me. 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease within doors or without; 
And crazily, and wearily, 
I went my work about. 
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Oft-times I thought to nrn away; 
For me it was a woful day. 

'* Sir, 'twas a precious flock to me, 
As dear as my own children be; 
For daily with my growing store, 
I loved my children more and more. 
Alas! it was an evil time; 
God cursed me in my sore distress; 
I pray'd, yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less;' 
And every week and every day 
My flock it seem'd to wear away. 

" They dwindled, sir, sad sight to see ! 
From ten to five, from five to three, 
A lamb, a wether, and a ewe — 
And then, at last, from three to two; 
And of my fifty, yesterday 
I had but only one; 
And here it lies upon my arm, 
Alas ! and I have none : 
To-day I fetched it from the rock; 
It is ^e last of all my flock." 

Wordsworth, 



MIGRATION OF LABOUR 

Thousands of the agricultural labourer of the United 
Kingdom would be perfectly satisfied if they could only 
look forward with certainty to a home with a comfortable 
living in their old age, even if procured very slowly, with 
much toil and many privations ; and with your permis- 
sion. Sir, I will try and point out how the single man, or 
the man with a large family, may land in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia ; St. John's, New Brunswick ; or at Quebec, with- 
out one shilling, and yet, if willing to work, not given to 
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drankenness, and possessing a good sound constitution, 
be in a few years lifted above the dread of homeless 
poverty when old age renders him' unfit for labour. 

Let us, then, follow the man with a large family, and 
suppose that every farthing has been spent in paying his 
passage, or that even that has been provided by some 
benevolent organization. On landing at either of the 
above-named ports, the Dominion immigration agent takes 
charge of the family, and all their immediate wants, as 
regards food and lodging, are provided for. After con- 
sultation with the agent they are forwarded, by railway, 
steamboat, or otherwise, to the point selected, or direct 
to parties needing labour, where the family can soon bs 
provided with a small log (or frame) house ; or, in many 
cases, the farmer, having moved into a new building, 
leaves his " old house" in a comfortable condition for a 
labouring man's family. Here every member of tha 
family old enough will get abundance of work and fair 
wages; while the children fit to go to school will find 
good free schools, where they will be taught in the same 
class, and with as much care, as the children of the most 
wealthy farmer or merchant. After spending a year or 
two under the direction of those Avho,from long experience, 
are perfectly acquainted with the agricultural require- 
ments of the country, the man will be prepared either to 
rent or take a farm or shares for a few years, or, more 
likely, will have selected a spot of Government land for 
himself But, having found this suitable spot, how shall 
a man who landed a year^r two ago without a shilling 
pay for 100 acres of land 1 When wanted for settlement 
in Nova Scotia, he has only to get from the Crown Land 
Ofiice an order of survey, which he hands to the coimty 
or local surveyor, and he " runs out the lot," the cost of 
which is about £2 sterling ; and, on the payment of that 
sum, he is furnished with a grant which makes it his for 
ever. 

In New Brunswick he pays for his land by about two 
pounds' worth of labour per year upon the road near, or 
in front of, his own farm for three years. The Govern- 
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ment of New Brunswick proposes to provide, at the next 
Session of the Legislature, that every head of a family 
containing children under 18 years of age can obtain, on 
condition of settlement, a free grant of 200 acres ; and 
any male person over 18 years of age, on condition of 
settlement, can obtain a free grant of 100 acres of the 
best farming land in the province. In Quebec and Qa- 
tario the terms are just as liberal. 

Having secured his land, he is now ready to work for 
himself, when not engaged for others. If he has boys to 
help him, they will either in March or April, ot between 
seed time and harvest, cut down from four to ten acres ; 
if alone, from one to four, which will lie until a suitable 
time in the summer for burning, which, if successfully 
peiformed, will leave him nothing but the larger timber 
to pile and bum off, which, with the aid of boys, is soon 
done. If alone, by exchanging a few days' work with his 
neighbour, or by getting a ^w hands to ''give him a 
day's piling,'' the heaviest part of a backwoodman's work 
is done. Up to this time the only tool he has required 
has been his " narrow axe," w^hich would cost him 6s., 
and if he could not make a suitable handle (a parti- 
cidar job to do it nicely) he can get one for 6d. from the 
store. 

The next thought is a '* log-house," or, if near a saw- 
mill^ he may find it better to build a small frame house. 
If a log -cabin, he again takes a spare day and cuts logs 
enough for the building, and with a little gratuitous help 
from the neighbours (a thing always freely given to a 
new beginner in these lower provinces), the logs are put 
up. If no mill is near, the roof will be covered with 
bark and spruce boughs ; if near a mill, with boards, and 
slabs for battens ; a door, two small windows, a rough 
board floor, and a rough fireplace, and he has a comfort- 
able home, in which he will never realize that the outside 
" gale of wind is at a temperature of 20 degrees below 
zero." And happy will the poor man be that day, when 
for the first time he bows beneath his own roof, with 
gratitude and thankfulness, to worship the living God, 
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the God of his fathers, while the flag of his native land 
floats above his head. 

And now every moment of spare time will be devoted 
to improvements around the log cabin, and preparing his 
first field by fencing and burning off the remaining wood 
— a, work in which both wife ana children can be of great 
help, while the husband is working away from home. 
As soon as spring opens, and the ground is dry, a few 
bushels of early potatoes and a little early barley will be 
put in; and now comes the next demand for tools, which 
will be hoes enough for the family, at a cost of fi*om 
3s. to 4s. each, and a rough harrow, which is made 
by taking a tree where two branches divide at equal 
angles from the centre of the tree, the arms being cut 
about four feet long ; it is flattened, and the teeth set slant- 
ing backwards, so as to pass over the roots, the whole 
cost being about 7s. or 8s. The potatoes are planted 
with the hoe. Wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc., are all 
harrowed in by the aid of some neighbouring farmer's 
horse or oxen, which is again paid for by work at some 
other time ; and this, his first season, will be started 
with a cow and a pig, both of which have been procured 
at a low figure, instead of money, for wages. Through 
the summer, preparations will be made for another build- 
ing of the same class, to be used as cow-house and bam. 
And, in the fiftll, should his crops do even moderately 
weU, he would have (say, from four acres), one acre of 
XX>tatoes, from 100 to 200 bushels ; from two acres of 
wheat, from 20 to 40 bushels, according to the quality of 
the soil and the number of stumps on an acre; one acre 
of buckwheat, from 20 to 30 bushels. Thus, from the 
four acres they will have enough to feed a couple of good 
l>igs, some poultry, and a yeaPs supply of food for those 
of the family imable to go from home to work. A pair 
of two-year-old steers, procured the second or third year, 
with a few sheep, in payment for labour, as the rest of 
his stock has been, with a small wooden cart, at a cost 
of say, from £6 for the pair of steers, and £2 for the work 
on his cart, will enable him to do all the carting, eV 
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which a new farm in the stumps requires. And by the 
time his land is fit for stumping, his oxen will be strong 
enough to break it up, and his means will then enable 
him to provide himself with a good plough, at from £2 to 
£2, 10s. ; with a good strong ox-cart, at about £5 
sterling ; and thus, step by step, the new settler gathers 
around him sufficient property to make him a comfortable 
home. His success -mil, however, depend not only upon 
his own temperance and industry, but upon the prudent 
care and industry of his wife. 

Let thousands of sober, industrious men, each with a 
prudent, skilful housekeeper as a wife, land in British 
America without a pound, and the Government of the 
country will give them a title to a portion of the soil, 
from which their labour will produce capital. Through 
Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St Lawrence (where 
the writer's boyhood was spent), and from Cape Breton, 
in Nova Scotia, to Samia, in Ontario, thousands can be 
pointed out who started in the manner described above, 
who are now independent, with an abimdance of every- 
thing necessary for their own and their families' comfort. 

We must, however, acknowledge that the position of 
the man possessing from £200 to £1000 will be veiy 
different at fii*st from that of the man, whose only capit U 
is in the strength of his own right hand and willing 
heart. Yet the former often becomes banker for the 
latter, lending him money to help him out of troubles 
he has fallen into by going too fast. Although my letter 
is already too long, allow me to call the attention of your 
readera to one fact more in favour of British America as 
a home either for the rich or the poor, and that is that 
fevers are not "always rife" on the wild or prairie 
lands of Manitoba, and lung diseases are almost un- 
known in that vast territory, which will soon be the 
great wheat-raising garden of the world. — The Tvnes, 
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NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

Hawks appear to be migratory and gregarious. During 
the late war, while the Nymph frigate was employed to 
blockade the port of Boston^ a large quantity of hawks 
settled on the rigging. The ship was tiben twenty miles 
from land, and the evening fine. The whole of the 
idgging was covered with them. 

So great is the eagerness of hawks, when in pursuit of 
their prey, that a person who has a cage of canary birds, 
which are generally kept at a window, has twice had it 
broken by hawks darting at the birds; in both cases the 
hawks were taken. Another of these birds killed itself 
by striking against one of the panes of glass of the con- 
servatory of the royal lodge in Windsor Great Park, 
while endeavouring to seize a robin which had accidentally 
got into it. 

Perhaps dissimilarity in colour between the male and 
female bird is greater in black grouse than in any other 
species of birds; the male being of a fine glossy black, and 
the female a mellow brown. But for this distinction, how 
many of the females would be seized by hawks while 
they were sitting on their eggs? Most birds which dit 
on the gromid have an earthy colour. This is a beautiful 
fact in the economy of nature. 

It is a curious fact, that when young partridges are 
hatched and have left the nest, the two portions of each 
shell will be foimd placed the one withm the other. I 
believe that this is invariably the case. This is doubtless 
done by the chicks themselves in their last successful 
effort to escape from prison. 

When the wood-lark sings, it sometimes hovers, and 
takes extensive ciixsuits round in the air at a great dis- 
tance from the ground. Its motions then are very 



AfVlule hif^ in air, and poised upon it« wings, 
Unseen the «oft» enamoored wood-lark sings." 
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These birds sing in the air during the warm nights of 
Slimmer. 

The following instance of the maternal anxiety and 
sagacity of a hen is worth recording. In consequence of 
some heavy rains, nearly all the groimd about a poidtry- 
yard was covered with water. At this time there was a 
brood of young chickens in the hen-house; they were on 
the roosting-place, and could not get down in consequence 
of the water. In this situation they remained nearly 
two days, at the end of which time the hen was seen to 
convey them, one by one, on her back, to the grass plot at 
a short distance, wading through the water as well as she 
oould. In this way the chickens were saved from being 
either starved or drowned^ — Jesae^s Noilurai SUtory, 



ON WITCHCRAFT. 

{From Sib Rogeb db Coverley.) 

As I was walking with my friend Sir Roger by the side 
of one of his woods, an old woman applied herself to me 
for charity. Her dress and figure put me in mind of the 
following description in Otway : 

In a close lane, as I pursued my journey, 

I spied a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry stiokSf and mumhung to herself. 

Ifer eyes with spalding rhemn were called and red; 

Cold palsy shook hei> h§ad: her hands seemed withered; 

And on her crooked shoulders had |^§ wrapped 

The tattered i«mnants of an old striped )ii^pgin£, 

Which served to keep her carcass from the oold; 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patched 

With different coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow, 

And soeroed to speak variety of wretchedneas.** 

As I was musing on this description, and comparing it 
vith the object before me, the Imight told me that this 
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very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over 
the country; that her lips were observed to be always in 
motion, and that there was not a switch about her house, 
which her neighbours did not believe had carried her 
several hundreds of miles. If she chanced to stumble, 
they always found sticks or straws, that lay in the figure 
of a cross before her. If she made any mistake at church, 
and cried "Amen " in a wrong place, they never failed to 
conclude that she was saying her prayers backwards. 
There was not a maid in the parish that would take a pin 
of her, though she should offer a bag of money with it. 
She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made the 
country ring with several imaginary exploits, which are 
palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid does not make her 
butter to come so soon as she wotdd have it, Moll White 
is at the bottom of the chum. If a horse sweats in the 
stable, Moll White has been upon his back. If a hare 
makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, the hunts- 
man curses Moll White. " Nay," says Sir Roger, " I 
have known the master of the pack, upon such an occa- 
sion, send one of his servants to see if Moll White had 
been out that morning." 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that I begged 
my friend Sir Roger to go with me into her hovel, which 
stood in a solitary comer under the side of the wood. 
Upon our first entering, Sir Roger winked to me, and 
pointed to something that stood behind the door, which, 
upon looking that way, I foimd to be an old bi-oomstaff. 
At the same time he whispered me in the ear to take 
notice of a tabby cat that sat in the chimney comer, 
which, as the old knight told me, lay under as bad a 
repoi-t as Moll White herself: for besides that Moll is 
^aid often to accompany her in the same shape, the cat 
is reported to have spoken twice or thrice in her life, and 
to have played several pranks ftbove the capacity of an 
ordinaiy cat, 

I vas aeoretly concerned to see human nature in w 
muoh wietebedneisa and disgrace, but at the same time 
could not forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger (who is a 
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little puzzled about the old woman) advising her, as a 
justice of the peace, to avoid all communication with the 
devil, and never to hurt any of her neighbours' cattle. 
We concluded our visit with a bounty, which was very 
acceptable. 

In our return home, Sir Roger told me that old Moll 
had been often brought before him for making children 
spit pins, and giving maids the nightmare; and that the 
country people woidd be tossing her into a pond and 
trying experiments with her every day, if it were not for 
him and his chaplain. 

I have since found upon inquiry that Sir Boger was 
several times staggered with the reports that had been 
brought him concerning this old woman, and would fre- 
quently have bound her over to the coimty sessions, had 
not his chaplain, with much ado, persuaded him to the 
contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, because 
I hear there is scarcely a village in England that has not a 
Moll White in it. When an old woman begins to dote, 
and grow chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned 
into a witch, and fills the whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. In 
the meantime, the poor wretch, that is the innocent occa- 
sion of so many evils, begins to be frightened at herself, 
and sometimes confesses secret intercourse and familiarities 
that her imagination forms in a delirioiis old age. This 
frequently cuts ofi" charity from the greatest objects of 
compassion, and inspires people with ill-will towards 
those poor decrepid parts of our species, in whom human 
nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage, — Addiswi, 



THE EIGHTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

" How blest that pair 
Of blooming boys (whom we beheld even now), 
Bloit in their several and their common lot ! 
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A few short hours of each returning day 

The thriving prisoners of their village school : 

And thence let loose, to seek their pleasant homes, 

Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy. 

To breathe and to be happy, run and shout ; 

Idle, — but no delay, no harm, no loss ; 

For eveiy genial power of heaven and earth. 

Through all the seasons of the changeful year, 

Obsequiously doth take upon herself 

To labour for them ; bringing each in turn 

The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 

Beauty, or strength ! Such privilege is theirs, 

Granted alike in the outset of their course 

To both ; and, if that partnership must cease, 

I grieve not;" to the pastor here he turned, 

" Much as I glory in that child of yours, 

Repine not, for his cottage-comrade, whom 

.Belike no higher destiny awaits 

Than the old hereditary wish fulfilled, 

The wish for liberty to live — content 

"With what Heaven grants, and die — in peace of mind, 

Within the. bosom of his native vale. 

At least, whatever fate the noon of life 

Reserves for either, this is sure, that both 

Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn ; 

Whether regarded as a jocund time. 

That in itself may terminate, or lead 

In course of nature to a sober eve. 

Both have been fairly dealt with ; looking back 

They will allow that justice has in them 

Been shown — alike to body and to mind." 

He paused, as if revolving in his soul 
Some weighty matter, then, with fervent voice 
And an impassioned majesty, exclaimed, 
" Oh for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this ipaperial realm. 

While she exacts allegiance shall admit 

s. v. o 
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An obligation, on her part, to temh 

Them who are bom to serve her and obey : 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 

Both understood and practised, — ^so that none. * 

However destitute, be left to droop 

By timely culture imsustained ; or run 

Into a wild disorder j or be forced 

To trudge through weary life without the aid 

Of intellectual implements and tools — 

A savage horde among the civilised, 

A servUe band among the lordly free ! 

This sacred right, the lisping babe proclaims 

To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will. 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy, — who, having overpast 

The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled, 

Yet mutinously knits Ids angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on miscliief bent. 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use — ^by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known liis need. 

This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 

This universal plea in vain addressed. 

To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 

Did, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain; and therefore, like a prayer, 

That from the humblest roof ascends to heaven. 

It mounts to reach the State's parental ear ; 

Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart. 

And be not most imfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good ; which England, safe 

From interference of external force. 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incun'ed 

That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 

Others shall e'er be able to undo, 
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" With such foundations laid, avaimt the feai* 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
To the prevention of all healthful growth 
Through mutual injury ! Eather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice ! — ^and ye have special cause for joy. 
For, as the element of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees 
Fraught with their burdens ; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to take their sounding flight 
From the thronged hive, and settle where they list 
In fresh abodes, their labour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power. 
The will, the instincts, and appointed needs 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and in succession send them forth ; 
Bound to establish new communities 
On eveiy shore whose aspect favours hope. 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 
Yes," he continued, kindling as he spake, 
" Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness ; and as days roll on. 
Earth's imiversal frame shall feel the effect, 
Even till the smallest habitable rock. 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society ; and bloom 
With civil arts, that send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, unexclusively bestowed 
On Albion's noble race in freedom bom, 
Expect these mighty issues ; from the pains 
And faithful cai*e of unambitious schools. 
Instructing simple childhood's ready ear. 
Thence look for these magnificent results ! 
Vast the circumference of hope — and ye 
Are at its centre, British lawgivers ; 
Ah ! sleep not there in shame ! Shall wisdom's voice 
yrom out the bosom of these troubled times 
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Eepeat the dictates of her calmer mind 
And shall the venerable halls ye fill 
Refuse to echo the sublime decree 1 
Trust not to partial care a general good ; 
Transfer not to futurity a work 
Of lU'gent need. — Youi' country must complete 
Her glorious destiny. — Begin even now, — 
Now, when oppression, like the Egyptian plague 
Of darkness, stretched o*er guilty Europe, makes 
The brightness more conspicuous, that invests 
The happy island where ye think and act : — 
Now, when destruction is a prime pursuit, 
Show to the wretched nations for what end 
The powers of civil polity were ^ven !" 

Wordsworth's "£oecursian" 



CONTINENTS. 

There was a time when all the earth was covered with 
water — one lai'ge ocean. But some of it dried up. You 
have seen after a heavy thunderstorm how the ground is 
all wet, little rivers running down the gutters, and large 
ponds standing in hollow places; and then in a few hours 
the roads, and streets, and fields get dry, and only here 
and there a pond left, and the rivers that ran so high 
and so fast are sunk lower, and flow on more slowly. 

Perhaps some of you live in a very fiat country, like 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, some parts of Essex, and 
round Oxford; and after a great deal of rain you may 
have seen all the fields for miles " imder water," like a 
very large pond. Then in the spring, after a few dry 
fine days, the water begins to "go down;" and, in a 
short time, the hedges and field-rails show themselves, 
and then the grass, and at last the fields become all dry 
ground again, and the farmers plough and sow them, and 
soon a crop gix)ws up. 
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Now, what is it that dries up this water (for it does 
not run away into the rivers, and it does not soak into 
the ground) ? It is the heat of the sun that dries it up. 
You may not think it feels hot; but the sun warms and 
dries the air near it, and then t^t air draws up the wet 
out of the air below it, and the sim dries it up, and so it 
goes on, the dry air sucking up the wet off the ground 
till it is all gone. You know how heat does dry wet up, 
because when your clothes have got wet, or you have 
wiped up some water with your handkerchief, if you hold 
them before the fire, the heat draws out the wet, and in 
a short time they are quite dry. You have watched tho 
steaCm coming out of the wet clothes, and rising up like 
white smoke. That is just what the heat of the sun docs 
to the groimd; and if you will look out on a summer's 
evening into any meadows do^ii by a nver, you will see 
steam rising out of the gix>und, just as yon see it rising 
from a wet pocket-handkerchief held before the fiix). 

As soon as the stm was made, and put up in the sky, 
it was like a big fire, and the earth like a wet handker- 
chief held in front of it; and it began to draw the wet up 
in steam, till it sucked up all the shallow water, and fields 
b^an to appear, and only water was left in the deep 
holes, where lakes, seas, and oceans are. 

K you put a plate full of water down by the fire, and 
a large kettle or deep saucepan also full of water beside 
it, the fii'e will soon dry up the water in the plate, till 
the bottom gets quite dry; but there will be very little 
less water in the kettle and saucepan. It is just the 
same with the earth. The parts that are now dry land 
are like the plate : they had only a little ^yater on them, 
which was soon dried up ; but the seas and oceans wei-e 
like the kettle and saucepan : they were very deep and 
very wide, and held a great deal of water, so that it was 
not dried up. We shall learn in another lesson how it is 
that they did not get dry in time ; for you know, if you 
left the kettle on the fii-e for several hours, and did not 
put any fi-esh water in, it would all " boil away," as we 
say, and the kettle would be empty and dry. 
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There is not so much dry land as you would think 
from looking at a map ; for nearly three quarters of the 
whole earth are covered with water, and all the waters 
of the oceans are joined together, making really only 
one huge, continuous ocean of ahout 145,500,000 square 
miles in extent; while the whole area of land on the 
globe is only 51,500,000 square miles. 

Properly speaking, there are only three great con- 
tinents, because those of (he Old World, as we call it, 
are joined together at some point, and so are those of the 
New (North and South America). Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are the one great extent of continent in the Old 
World; -and this is the largest continuous poHion of 
land^-lfikiring.an area of 32,500,000 square miles, and it is 
the*-niostilnp#rtiant, for it has by far the greatest number 
of people l^ilrg upon it, viz., more than 1,000,000,000, 
and they afwiShe most enterprising, and the most ancient 
[jeople ot^iilb earth, whose nistory goes back to tlie very 
beginniiig of the human race. 

The New World (by which we mean America) has 
only half that area, or 15,930,000 square miles, and a 
population of about one-fifteenth that of the Old, viz., 
71,500,000, and their history does not go fiurther back 
than a few hundred years. 

" Australia, the last discovered of all the continents, is 
only 3,000,000 square miles in extent, with a population 
of little more than 1,000,000. 

Look at a map of the world, and you will see that all 
the broad parts of land on the continents are at the 
northern side, while the southern extremities are narrow, 
pointed, and jutting out into the ocean. These continents 
also rise m elevation towards the interior, t.e., if you land 
any where on the sea-coast you *will find the shore often 
almost level, and always nearly on the same level with 
the sea; but as you go inland, you will find yourself 
going up hill, and rising higher and higher, till you look 
down on the sea, which seems like a very laige pond in a 
basin, on the edge of which you are standing. So you 
may go on, up higher and higher, till you stand even five 
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miles straight up in the clouds above the sea on the 
Himalaya mountains in India. Again, you may notice 
that in the Old World all the great mountain ranges run 
from east to west; but in the New World they go from 
north to south, and are generally nearer the sea than to 
the centre of the land. As a general rule, you will find 
that in all the great peninsulas and islands, the moimtaln 
ranges run in the direction of the greatest length of those 
islands and peninsulas. 

We shall learn the reason of this, and also the conse-* 
quence of it, in a later lossgn,— i?ev. J, Ridgtoay* 




NATURAL HISTORY, 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Horses will sometimes show resentment of injuries. 1 
went to see a fine hunter, who appeared perfectly docile 
when I went up to him; his owner did not dare to 
approach him ; and, when he came into the stable, the 
noble animal was quite furious. He had been ill-treated 
by him, and frequently severely beaten when there was 
no occasion for it. The groom exhibited much feeling 
when he told me this ; and, he added, that with him the 
horse was always good-tempered and docile. 

Tortoises are known to live to a great age. In the 
library at Lambeth Palace there is'a shell of one of thesci 
animals, which was brought to that place by Archbishojl 
Laud in 1633, and lived till the year 1753, when it was 
killed by the cold weather. A labourer in tte gardeii 
dug it up from its winter retreat, and, neglecting to re- 
place it, a frosty night killed it^ 

Another tortoise was put into the garden of the Bishop 
of London's Palace at Fulham in 1628. This died a 
natural death in 1754. The ages of these tortoises 
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were not known, when they were first placed in the 
gardens. 

Captain Gooch, one of the elder bi^thren of the Trinity 
House, informed me that when he was at Calcutta he 
was told that a tortoise, which had belonged to and been 
a great favoiu'ite of Lord Clive, when he was Govemor- 
Creneral of India, was still alive. He went to see it, and, 
as no one seemed to" take any interest in it, he prociu'ed 
it with little difficulty, and brought it to England. 
Before he left Calcutta he made eveiy inquiry in his 
power as to the probable age of this tortoise, and ascer- 
tained, from a variety of corroborative circumstances, 
that it could not be less than two hundred years old. On 
its arrival in England it was put into the coach-house at 
Captain Gooch's house on Clapham Common, where it 
did well for a short time ; but, one morning, nothing of 
it was found but its shell, the poor tortoise having been 
devoured by rats. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that it is the cruelty 
of man which has rendered animals fearful of him. When 
islands have been discovered for the first time, in which 
no human being has previously placed his foot, the birds 
have shown no symptoms whatever of fear. Many 
instances have occurred, which even show that animals 
have fled to man for protection. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, while walking by the side of a public roatl, 
was surprised at a partridge alighting between his legs. 
It had been pursued by a hawk, and had taken this 
mode of preserving itself from its attack. It remained 
near to its protector for some time, and when the hawk 
had disappeared, quietly crept into the hedge. — Jesse's 
^^ Natural History'* 
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VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT BRIGHTON 

The town, as may be imagined, is full, and grows fuller 
every hour. There was a gi'eat turn out along the 
King's Road on Saturday evening, and one might go far 
without seeing such a picturesque and varied scene as it 
presented just before sunset — and what a sunset ! The 
pavements and the roadway were crowded; flags flew 
from roof and window ; and the sun shot a final gleam 
and lit up everything, as the 37th Middlesex Rifles, fol- 
lowed by their luggage carts, their band playing merrily 
and the men stepping out briskly, came marching in 
from their halting place at Hayward*s Heath. To-day 
has been windy, but as bright ; every one is m holiday 
mood and high spmts, and the most thorough stickler for 
the Regular Forces found plenty to pi-aise in the neat 
uniforms and elastic bearing of the different coips, as they 
marched through the strcets this morning on their way 
to the service under the Dome of the Pavilion. 

Every hotel and half the lodging-houses are the head- 
quarters of a battalion, and are gay with hoisted colours, 
and official with regimental orders posted on their lintels. 
The London Scottish are at their usual quarters on the 
old Steine, and while their officers breakfast or dine, the 
piper marches the pavement with the true stmt, his 
ribands fluttering bravely, as he makes the music so 
sweet to Gaelic and so hideous to Saxon ears. As for 
ordinary bands, they have been playing everywhere. The 
air has not been without the beat of a drum all day. The 
German bands are gone, nobody knows where, and for 
every one of them have come seven, which play louder 
than they, which play marching to Church, marching 
from Church, before the Grand and other hotels, while 
Prince Arthur or a Staff" of regimental officers are at 
dinner, or at the Pier Heads, or at any and every other 
time and every place. As I write, my pen endeavours to 
travel to a tune which is clanging away by the Aquarium, 
and it would infallibly be compelled to keep stroke with 
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the time, if it were not happily distracted by another, 
which sounds into the other ear, and so on, again and 
again. After dark, when a star and a great P.A. in gas 
blazes forth high above the doorway of the Grand Hotel, 
and when the pretty coloured lamps on the West Pier 
are lit, the playing continues ; and, if the bandsmen have 
wind and limb to carry them through to-morrow, their 
lungs and legs must, indeed, be more than mortal. 

Many Volunteers belonging to the Lewes army are in 
Brighton, and they will have to make an early start in 
the morning. General Lysons is still at the Bedford 
Hotel, and part of his Staff will leave for Lewes as soon 
as five o'clock. It will be a long day for those, who have 
to trudge on foot, though the Lewes troops, which are in 
Brighton, will be carried by train to their base of opera- 
tions ; but youth and strength can do everything, and no 
doubt many a Volimteer will live to dance at the ball 
given to Prince Arthur in the Pavilion the same evening. 
The Brighton Corps will march out upon the Downs 
between eight and nine, the Divisions taking different 
roads. There will be a march past, in which nearly all 
the Lewes force will take part. The Town Committee 
Ijegged hard for this, and I am glad they were successful, 
for a march past shows what a regiment is. Your readers 
may remember the important and conmiendatory criti- 
cisms which the foreign officers made upon that at Alder- 
shott, and it is well that the Volunteer regiments should 
now have a similar chance of praise or of blame. A body 
of the Cambridge University Corps arrived yesterday 
evening, imder Major Caldwell, having marched from 
London. They came into town sadly travel-stained, for 
they had but a wet time of it on the way ; but they turned 
out to their church parade this morning neat and trim 
enough for a lady's drawing-room. The appearance of 
the various corps, as they are to be seen about the streets, 
does them each and all high credit. Their uniforms fit 
well, and are made of good cloth ; and I venture to say 
of at least a thii'd of the Volunteers in Brighton, that 
either their tunics or their trousers are brand new ; and 
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tliis shows the interest they take in the Keview, as well 
as the pride they take in themselves. To turn to civilians, 
all praise is incomplete without giving a share to the 
Mayor of Brighton. He has, indeed, deserved well of 
his fellow-townsmen. In those doubtful days when the 
Review was off, when the Town Council trembled, when 
citizens whispered with white lips, '^ They are not com- 
ing 4" when landlords sighed in their empty cofiee-rooms, 
and stable-keepers gloomily watched their horses eating 
their heads off in the stalls, did he not make journeys to 
London, did he not confront high and haughty officials, 
and did he not prevail even with the weak voice of a 
Mayor who speaks sixty miles away from his own 
borough ? This at least is said among the burgesses, who 
ought certainly to return Mr. John Cordy Burrows four, 
as they have iJready done three, times. The " town com- 
mittee" have also done their duty and more. They have 
collected subscriptions, they have got up a ball, and they 
emidate their Mayor, who begins the day by a great 
breakfast in the Pavilion, and ends it with a blaze of 
fireworks on the West Pier. Nor must the people of 
Lewes be forgotten. They have raised a triumphal arch, 
they have bmlt a special bridge across the Ouse, they 
have provided quarters, and done everything that can be 
done by a quiet town called on to entertain strangers 
unawares. Shoreham also has opened its Swiss Grardens, 
and finally, to crown all, Mr Buckstone has brought down 
PygmaJHtnu If the weather — ^the weather, that element 
which can never be safdsfactorily left out — will only 
prove true, there is every reason to believe that, when the 
last rocket stick has dropped into the British Channel, 
when the last dance has been danced at the Pavilion, a 
great many people will go home to bed well satisfied, if 
well tired, with their day's pleasure. — Thi Times. 
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A CARLIST FACTION CHIEF. 

Our Bayonne correspondent writes : — " In speaking of 
Catalonia, I cannot omit noticing as daring an act on the 
part of a Carlist band as has occurred since the insurrec- 
tion. The chief, whose name was Francis, was at the 
head of some 600 men. He was hotly pursued for somo 
days by the troops, who were superior to him in number. 
By a mancBuvre, rapidly executed and skilfully contrived, 
he baffled his pursuers and utterly disappeared from them. 
While they were marching in an opposite direction, 
Francis stopped the train which was on its way to Beus, 
made all the passengers get out, and installed his own men 
very comfortably in their place. The conductors cOuld 
make no resistance, were they inclined to do so, and our 
600 Carlists quietly arrived at Beus, to the utter aston- 
ishment, as you may well suppose, of the inhabitants, 
who were expecting a very different sort of passengers. 
Beus, of which Francis was a native, is an important 
town of Catalonia, with a population of at least 30,000. 
At the moment, it had a regiment of cavalry in garrison, 
and, I believe, some ' Volunteers of Liberty.* When it 
was known, that, instead of the usual pacific travellers, 
the railway carriages brought into their midst a body of 
rebels armed to the teeth, the panic was intense. The 
streets, which were thronged to see the train arrive, wei-e 
soon empty. The inhabitants ran to their homes in all 
haste, bolted their doors, and from' their balconies saw 
the invaders march past. The cavalry regiment shared 
the general astonishment ; their first impulse was to 
banicade themselves in their barracks, which they did 
very promptly. As often occurs in such cases, the num- 
bers of the Carlists were greatly exaggerated. After the 
first fright subsided, and when it was seen that the in- 
vaders were only 600 instead of 6000, the commanding 
officer resolved to face them. The regiment responded 
to his call, and, reinforced by a certain mmiber of the 
inhabitants, issued out from their barracks, attacked the 
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enemy, antt tried to drive them out of the town. The 
struggle was hard and lasted some time; the enemy 
resisted vigorously, but they were at last repulsed, after 
leaving a good number of their men on the ground, dead 
and wounded. The chief himself fought gallantly to the 
last, and then, exhausted by loss of blood from sevei-al 
wounds, fell with many of his comrades into the hands of 
the victors. The loss of the regiment is not stated, but 
the colonel was badly wounded. Francis is said to have 
died of his wounds, or was shot by his captors. There is 
something romantic in the history of Francis, who, I am 
assured, never was a Carlist. He was captain in a regi- 
ment of Engineers in the Koyal Army, and in consequence 
of a severe wound in the hip, received during O'DonnelFs 
expedition to Morocco, had to retire on half-pay. It 
seems that, while yet a student preparing for the Scien- 
tific Corps, he became deeply enamoured of a beautiful 
girl belonging to a noble and wealthy family of the pro- 
vince. He'had no worldly advantages to favour his suit 
— neither fortune nor position — ^and his overtures, when 
he had the courage to make them, were rejected with 
disdain by the young lady and her friends. He became 
a soldier with the firm resolve to make a name for him- 
8elf, in the hope that the disdainful beauty, whom he had 
the misfortune to love, would relent when he became 
known to fame. There were and are various ways of 
winning distinction in the Spanish service, and Francis 
2>erhaps thought, that he had not less chance and not lass 
merit than his townsman Prim. His hopes were cut 
short by a Moorish bullet, which lamed him for life. He 
cared little for Carlism in itself, but there was no reason 
why he should not work his way to eminence by means 
sinnlar to those employed by so many of his heroic con- 
temporaries. Reus had the honour of giving his first 
title to Prim in a successful military insurrection. There 
Is no reason why love and ambition may not make a man 
a Cid as well as pure patriotism, *^77*e Tivies! 
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THE COMBAT 

BETWEEN FITZ-JAMES AND BODERICK DHU 

Dark lightning flashed from Boderick's eye — 

" Soars thy presumption, then, so high. 

Because a wretched kern ye slew. 

Homage to name to Boderick Dhu? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 

Thou add'st but fuel to my hate : — 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. — 

Not yet prepared? — By heaven, I change 

My thought, and hold thy valour light 

As that of some vain carpet knight, 

Who ill deserved my courteous care. 

And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady's hair." — 

" I thank thee, Boderick, for the word; 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword; 

For I have sworn this braid to stain 

In the best blood that warms thy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell ! and, ruth, begone ! — 

Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown; 

Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn. 

Start at my whistle clansmen stem, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 

Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

But fear not — doubt not — ^which thou wilt — 

We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." — 

When each at once his falchion drew. 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 

Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain. 

As what they ne'er might see again; 

Then, foot, and point, and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 
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111 fared it then with Roderick Dhii, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield, 
He practised every pass and waixl, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained imequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal di-ain, 
And showered his blows like wintiy i-ain; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe invulnerable still 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 
And, backwards borne upon the lea. 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

" Now, yield thee, or, by Him who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade!" — 

" Thy threats," thy mercy, I defy! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die." — . 

Like adder darting from his coil. 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 

Like mountain-cat who guaixis her young. 

Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung. 

Received, but reck'd not of a wound. 

And locked his arms his foeman round. — 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

No maiden's hand is round thee thrown? 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 

Through bars of brass and triple steel! — 
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They tug, they strain ! — down, down, they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below, 
The Chieftain's gripe his throat compressed, 
His knee was planted on his breast; 
His clotted locks he backward threw. 
Across his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to clear his sight. 
Then gleam'd aloft his dagger bright ! — 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide, 
And all too late the advantage came, 
To turn the odds of deadly game; 
For, while the dagger gleam'd on high. 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled bi'ain and eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close. 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

He faltered thanks to Heaven for life. 

Redeemed unhoped, from desperate strife; 

Next on his foe his look he cast, 

Whose every gasp appeared his last; 

In Roderick's gore he dipp'd his braid, — 

" Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid; 

Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 

The praise that Faith and Valour give." — 

With that he blew a bugle-note. 

Undid the collar from his throat, 

Unbonneted, and by the wave 

Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 

Scotfs ''Lady of the Lake:' 
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PRINCE REDAD. 

A GREAT many years ago there was a king who ruled over 
a large coimtry, and was very powerful and prosperous. 
There was only one drawback to his happiness; and that 
was, that he had no heir to succeed him on the throne. 
A great many sons had been bom to him, but they had 
ail died when they were quite yoimg. One had been 
drowned in a lake near the palace; another had been 
struck by an arrow shot by one of his young companions; 
a third had been killed by a wolf, while he was straying 
a short distance from his father's castle. In fact, all had 
perished by one kind of casualty or another; and the 
grief of the poor king grew more and more inconsolable 
with each successive loss. When the last of his sons had 
been taken from him, an aged councillor, who for many 
years had ceased to take any share in public business, 
demanded an audience of him. 

" O king,'' said he, '' be comforted. Though your loss 
be grievous, you are still in the vigour of life, and may 
have other sons to supply the place of those you have 
lost." 

"Alas !" said the king, "that thought, far from com- 
forting me, is full of sorrow. To what purpose should 
my hopes again be raised, if again they are to be suc- 
ceeded by disappointment and woe ? " 

" They need not be so, O king," said the councillor. 
" I am persuaded that your misfortunes have been caused 
by the machinations of some secret enemy, who is exer- 
cising an evil influence over your family. Listen to me.. 
Not many miles hence there resides a potent magician, 
who will, I am persuaded, not only explain to you why 
and whence it is that these calamities have fallen upon 
you, but will also point out some mode of deliverance 
from them. As soon as you hear that the queen is likely 
to present you with another child, repair to his abode 
and invoke his aid. You must go alone, and by night 
S.v, j> 
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— ^for thus only will he receive visitors. Nor need you 
offer him any reward for his counsel; he will accept 
none." 

The king thanked the old man, and promised to follow 
his advice. Not long afterwards he learned that another 
child was likely soon to make its appearance in the world ; 
and, remembering what had passed at the interview, ho 
set out secretly by night for the magician's dwelling. 

" King of the Himdred Isles," said the magician, "you 
have done well to come hither. Your person and your 
errand are alike well known to me. I have heard of your 
justice and beneficence, and will willingly do all I can 
to help you. The jealousy of a powerftil necromancer, 
who was a suitor for your wife's hand, and whom she 
rejected in your favour, has been the cause of the calami- 
ties which you have sustained. A prince will soon be 
bom to you, who will be brave, handsome, and amiable, 
and whose prosperity will be uninterrupted, if the evil 
influence of the necromancer be overcome, I am unable 
to do anything more than warn you of three perils which 
will await him. If he can escape these, he will succeed 
you on the throne, and reign long and happily. Let him 
be careful never to mount a black horse— never to fight 
with a black man — ^nor woo a lady that has black hair 
and black eyes." 

The king returned home, and before long a young 
prince was bom, who was named Eedad, and who, as 
everybody declared, was the loveliest and finest baby that 
had ever been seen. The king, who bore in mind the 
warning of the magician, gave the most particular in- 
stmctions to his Master of the Horse never to allow a 
black horse to enter his stables. He published a royal 
proclamation, banishing all negroes from his dominions; 
and, though he could not prevent young ladies with black 
hair and eyes fram being bom into the world, or banish 
them as he had the black men, yet he forbade them, under 
the heaviest penalties^ to approach the royal palace, or to 
-^.ppear in the presence of his son. 

These precautions appeared to be successful. The 
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prince grew tip the handsomest and most accomplished 
youth of his day, beloved by all who shared his society. 
One day, when he was about one-and-twenty yeara old, 
he was hunting with his companions in one of the royal 
forests, and in the course of the morning found that he 
had been separated from his train, and had wandered to 
some part of the wood with which he was imacquainted. 
He wound his horn repeatedly, but there was no reply. 
At last he flung the reins on his horse's neck, and re- 
solved to trust to his instinct to find the way to his stable 
again. The horse proceeded quickly enough for more 
than an hour, when the prince's attention was attracted 
by loud cries for help, which proceeded from a dense 
thicket at some little distance. He instantly drew his 
sword, and spurred his horse to the spot whence the cries 
seemed to come. Here be found three armed men attack^ 
ing a dwarf, who had set his back against a tree, and 
though desperately wounded, was defending himself with 
the most determined courage. The prince, seeing the 
inequality of the odds, cut the foremost down witib his 
scimitar, and the dwaif, taking advantage of the surprise 
which the prince's arrival had occasioned, ran another of 
the ruffians through the body. The third took to flight; 
but the prince, stringing his bow, discharged an anx>w 
after him, which struck him in the back, and pierced his 
vitals, so that he, too, dropped dead on the ground. 
Prince Redad now alighted to help the wounded man, 
who was leaning against the tree, exhausted and bleeding. 

" Noble youth," he said, " your succour has come too 
late. But I thank yoit none the less, and will expend 
my last breath in requiting you to the best of my ability. 
I can tell you a charm which, in a moment, subdues the 
fiercest and most untamable horse, and renders it as 
tractable as though it had been trained from a colt. 
Listen to the words, and repeat them after me, for I shall 
die happier, knowing that you have the secret." 

The prince, who thought that the dwarfs mind was 
wandering from the pain of his wounds, nevertheless 
oomplied with his request, and repeated the words several 
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times at his diotation, until the other waa satisfied that 
he would recollect them. 

A few moments afterwards, he expired. 

Kedad threw the four bodies into a pit,which he found 
near the spot, and covered them as well as he was able 
with stones and leaves. He then remounted his horse, 
which in a few hours brought him safe back to his hunt< 
ing seat. 

The same night, after the prince and all his servants 
had retired to rest, the household was disturbed by a loud 
knocking at the gate. When this was opened, a horse- 
man was discovered, stUl keeping the saddle, and holding 
a led horse by the rein. He waa charged with a message 
to the prince — ^that the king, his fiEiuier, had suddenly 
been seized with' a dangerous illness, and was, it was 
feared, at the point of death. He had sent a trusty 
servant to desire the immediate presence of his son, 
together with a horse from his stable, that no time might 
be lost in saddling one for his use. The prince, overcome 
by sorrow, caught up his hat and cloak, for he had not 
yet laid aside his clothes for the night, and hurried down 
to the gate. The night was so dark, that it was scarcely 
l)0ssible to distinguish one object from another, and ho 
had neither time nor inclination to make a careful scrutiny. 
He flung himself, without a moment's delay, on the back 
of the charger^ which the royal messenger was still hold- 
ing for his use, and both horses immediately sprang for- 
ward at their utmost speed. For some time Prince 
Redad could think of nothing but his father's danger, 
and his hope that, on his arrival, he might find that the 
crisis was safely passed. But after a while, he could not 
help remarking, that the road which they were tiuversing 
was one wholly unknown to him. He shouted to his 
attendant, but he received no answer; and the moon at 
that moment breaking forth fix>m the clouds, which had 
long obscured it, he perceived that his companion had left 
him, and that his horse was pursuing a wild career — ^not 
along the road to his father's palace, but over a dreary 
expanse of moor. He strove in vain to check its course. 
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and. bad he not been an accomplished horseman, he would 
have been unable to retain his seat. Nothing seemed to 
bar the way or exhaust the speed of the fiery animal. 
Hour after hour passed on, and at length the day broke, 
and they were still hurrying forward with unabated fury. 
As the first ray of the sun fell on the landscape, Prince 
Kedad observed that the horse, which he bestrode, was a 
coal black charger, without a single speck of white from 
mane to tail. In an instant the prediction of the magi- 
cian flashed upon his recollection. He saw that he had 
been entrapped into the power of his enemy; and he 
nerved himself to meet the danger as well as he was able. 
They had now passed the moor, over which they had 
hitherto been speeding, and were traveling a coimtry 
strewn with large masses of stone, and broken into pre- 
cipitous descents, over which it would be certain death to 
be carried. The horse bounded over fragments of rock, 
which the boldest rider would never have ventured to 
attempt; and it was only by the exertion of his utmost 
strength and skill, that Prince Redad could prevent him- 
self from being hurled from the saddle. At length he 
saw that the steed was hurrying onward to the edge of a 
huge crag, over which in a few minutes it would caiTy 
liim, tmless he could check or divert its career. For a 
moment he surrendered himself to despair; but the next, 
the recollection of the talisman, given him by the dwarf, 
bi*oke upon him. He resolved at least to try the efiect 
of it, as the sole remaining chance between him and 
death, and uttered aloud the words which had been taught 
him. They were now within fifty yards of the verge of 
the precipice; but the moment that the chaim had 
been spoken,- the horse stayed his flight, and stood as 
still and docile as the best trained steed in his father's 
stable. Wearied out with his terrible ride, the prince 
dismounted, and wrapping himself in his cloak, laid down 
to sleep, while his companion kept watch at his side, as a 
faithful dog waits on hia master. About noon he awoke 
refi-eshed, and again mounting his charger, rode home- 
wards at an easy pace. He arrived at the royal palace 
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about the hour of sunset, and found his fbther and all 
the court in the utmost alarm at his disappearance. When 
the king was informed of his son's return, he hurried forth 
eagerly to meet him. Beholding him mounted on a sable 
st^, his alarm again broke forth in loud exclamations. 
But Redad, springing lightly to the ground, gave the reins 
to a groom, whom he charged to take the utmost care of 
his newly-acquired possession; and then, accompanying 
his father into the house, detailed to him the strange 
occurrences of the day. — Balderscourt — Bev, ff. C, Adams, 



SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

A TRAVELLER through a dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea; 
And one took root, and sprouted up. 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time. 

To breathe its early vows ; 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon^ 

To ^k beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place — 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way. 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 

Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the biink — 
He thought not of the deed he did. 

But judged that toil might drink. 
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He passed again, and, lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried. 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And saved a life besides. 

A dreamer dropped a i*andom thought, 

'Twas old, and yet 'twas new — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind. 

And, lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life — a beacon-i'ay — 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great — 

A watch-fire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart — 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath. 
It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! 

O thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little cU thejlrst, 

But mighty at the last. 

Dr. Mackay. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. 

This bird, though not a native, is so well naturalized, 
that some account of it may prove interesting. 

In length, this beautiful species is about five inches and 
a-half ; the bill pale flesh colour passing into reddish white; 
eyes chestnut brown; the whole plimiage of a rich, deep 
primrose colour, inclining to yellow; edge of the quilla 
sometimes yellowish white ; l^s and feet the same coloiur 
as the bill. The female is distinguished from the male 
by the plumage being of a paler colour; the yellow round 
the bill, eye, and on the breast, and edge of the wing, 
being also of a paler yellow; she is likewise rather larger, 
and less slender in form towards the tail. 

The original stock is said to have been imported from 
the Canary Isles, about the fourteenth century; a circum- 
stance not mentioned by Belon, and discredited by others 
for these reasons : the wild birds found in the Canary 
Isles, says he, bear less resemblance in song and plumage 
to the domestic canary, than to some birds found in (Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. The plumage of these is a 
mixture of yellow, green, and very little brown or gray. 

There are said to be upwards of thirty varieties of the 
breeds of canaries, which can be easUy distinguished; 
and the number is increasing every year. 

There are two distinct species of canaries, the plain 
and variegated; or, as they are technically called, the gay 
spangles, or meally; and jonks, or jonquils. These two 
varieties are more esteemed by amateurs, than any of the 
numerous varieties which have sprung from them; and, 
although birds of different feathers have their admirers, 
some preferring beauty of plumage, others excellence of 
song, certainly that bird is most desirable where both are 
combined. The first property of these birds consists in 
the cap, which ought to be of fine omnge colour, perva- 
<ling every part of the body, except the tail and wings, 
and possessing the utmost regularity, without any black 
feathers, as, by the smallest speck, it loses the property 
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of a show-bird, and is considered a broken-capped bird. 
The second property consists in the feathers of the wing 
and tail being of a deep black up to the quill, as a single 
white feather in the wing or tail causes it to be termed a 
f(ml bird; the requisite number of these feathers in each 
wing is eighteen, and in the tail twelve. It is, however, 
frequently observed, that the best coloured bii-ds are foul 
in one or two feathers, which reduce their value. The 
dispositions of canaries are as vanous as their coloui-s; 
some are gay, sportive, and delight in mirth and revelry; 
while others are sullen, intractable, and lazy. 

Some cocks are most assiduous in assisting the hen to 
build her nest, and even to hatch the eggs, while others 
will destroy the eggs, or tear the yoimg from the nest, 
and kill them in their rage; the gi-ay ones will never 
build, and the person who superintends these, must make 
a nest for them. 

At a public exhibition of biitls, we are informed that 
one of these docile creatui-es acted the part of a deserter, 
and ran away, while two othei'S puraued and caught him. 
A lighted match being given to one of these, he fired a 
small cannon, and the little deserter fell on his side, as if 
dead; another bird then appeai*ed with a small wheel- 
bai-row, for the purpose of carrying off the dead, but at 
its approach the little deserter started to his feet. 

A small breeding cage is all that is required for rearing 
these birds ; but where a room can be allotted to the 
purpose, it ought to have shnibs for them to ixxwst and 
build in, that being indispensable for all birds. The light 
should be admitted into the room from the east, for the 
benefit of the morning sun, and the windows should have 
wire-cloth, that they may enjoy the fresh air. The floor 
of the apartment ought to be strewed with sand or white 
gravel, and on that should be thrown groundsel, chick- 
weed, or scalded rape-seed; but, when breeding, they 
should have nothing except hai'd chopped eggs, dry bread, 
cake without salt, and, once in two or three days, a few 
poppy seeds. About the 15th of April, they ought to be 
furnished with flax, soft hay, wool, hiiir, moss, and other 
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dry materials for building the nest, which nsuallj occu- 
pies three days; but when the hen has sat eight or nine 
days, it is necessary to examine the ^gs, holding them 
carefully by the ends against the sun or a lighted candle, 
and to throw away the clear ones. When the young are 
to be reared by lie stick, they must be taken from the 
mother on the eighth day, taking nest and all. Prior to 
this, the food should consist of a paste composed of boiled 
lupe-seed, the yolk of an egg, and crumbs of cake nn- 
salted, mixed with a little water; this must be given 
every two hours. This paste ought not to be too wet, 
and must be renewed daily, until .the nestlings can feed 
themselves. The hen has generally three broods in the 
year, but will hatch five times in the season, each time 
laying six eggs. 

The process of moulting, which takes place five or six 
weeks after they are hatched, is frequently fatal to them. 
The best remedy yet known, is to put a small piece of 
iron into the water they drink, keeping them warm during 
the six weeks or two months which generally elapse before 
they regain their strength. This malady, to which they 
are all subject, is often fatal to the hen after the sixth or 
seventh year; and even the cock, though fit)m superior 
strength he may recover, and continue occasion^Jly to 
sing, and survive his mate four or five years, appears dull 
and melancholy from this period, till he gradually droops, 
and falls a victim to this evlL 

Canaries are bred in immense numbers, both for amuse- 
ment and commerce, in France, the l^rol, Germany, and in 
this country; those from Germany are in Hie least esteem, 
from their living only one or two years in this country, 
although the cock of this variety is an approved songster. 
— Saturday Ma>gazine. 
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TO BIRDS. 

Ye birds that fly through the fields of air, 
What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear ; 
Ye would teach our souls from the earth to rise, 
Ye would bid us all grovelling scenes despise. 
Ye would teil us all its pursuits are vain. 
That pleasure is toil — ambition is pain, — 
That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven : 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim in heaven. 

Beautiful birds of lightsome wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the voice of spring ; 

We see you arrayed in the hues of the morn. 

Yet ye dream not of pride, and ye wist not of scorn ! 

Though rainbow-splendour around you glows. 

Ye vaunt not the beauty which nature bestows; 

Oh ! what a lesson for glory are ye. 

How ye preach the grace of humility. 

Swift birds that skim o'er the stormy deep. 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither rest nor slumber stay. 
But press still forward, by night or day — 
As in your unwearying course ye fly 
Beneath the clear and unclouded sky ; 
Oh ! may we, without delay, like you, 
The path of duty and right pursue. 

Sweet birds that breathe the spirit of song, 
And surround Heaven's gate in melodious throng. 
Who rise with the earliest beams of day. 
Your morning tribute of thanks to pay ; 
You remind us that we should likewise raise 
The voice of devotion and song of praise ; 
There's something about you that points on high. 
Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky ! 

W, C, Thompsmi. 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF CURRANTS 
AND RAISINS. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that the two kinds 
of fniit which form part of the ingredients of a "Christ- 
mas pudding," are nothing more than different varieties 
of the gi'ape, diied previous to the exportation. The 
terms currants and plums, as applied to the dried fruits 
sold by the grocer, are rather ill chosen, for those names 
have been long given to two well-known kinds of fresh 
fruit cultivated in England, and very different from the 
similarly named dried fruits. Dried cununts are a species 
of grape grown in Zante and other parts of the Ionian 
islands, and likewise in the southern parts of Greece. 
Sir George Wheeler, who travelled in Greece a hundred 
and sixty years ago, gave what was probably the first 
cori'ect account of their growth and preparation. He 
states that their name was borrowed from the city of 
Corinth, where they were first cultivated, and from which 
they obtained their appellation "grapes of Corinth," 
afterwards changed to "currants." He says, "They 
grow not upon bushes, like our red and white currants, 
as is vulgarly thought, but upon vines like other grapes, 
only their leaf is something bigger, and the grape much 
smaller than others. They are also without stones ; and 
in those parts are only red, or rather black. But when 
I passed Piacenza in Italy, I saw white ones of this kind, 
only differing in colour." 

He proceeds to describe the mode in which the fruit 
was, in his day, prepared for exportation. The grapes, 
being ripe by about the month of August, were gathered 
and ])laced in a thin layer on the ground, where they 
were left till dried. They were then gathered up, cleaned, 
brought into town, and put into wai-ehouses ; into which 
they were jwured through a hole above, till the warehouse 
was completely filled. The cmTants, by their own weight, 
when thus accumulated in a large quantity, caked so 
closely together as to i-equire digging out with sharp 
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instruments, when about to be barreled for exportation. 
A very primitive mode was adopted for pressing the 
currants into barrels, viz., by a man who, getting into the 
barrel with bare legs and feet, trampled down the fruit 
as fast as it was laded in. In 1680, the island of Zante 
bore enough of this fruit yearly to load five or six vessels ; 
Cephalonia three or four. The English had a small 
factory at Zante, and the French and the Dutch had 
consuls to regulate the trade with their I'espective 
countries. Sir George Wheeler adds quaintly : — 

** The English have the chief trade here ; and good 
reason they should, for I believe they eat six times as 
much of their fruit as both France and Holland do. The 
Zantiotes (i, c, the people of Zante) have not long known 
what we do with them ; but have been persuaded that we 
use them only to dye cloth with ; and ai-e yet stranger 
to the luxury of Christmas pies, plum-cake, puddings, &c" 

The same islands which supplied us with currants in 
1680, do so at the pi*esent day; but the visits of more 
recent travellers enable us to give a somewhat more 
complete account of the cidtivation and commerce of this 
article. The species of vine which produces this fruit, 
is of small size and delicate natm*e^ requiiing much care 
and attention during its growth. Six or seven years 
elapse, after a plantation has been formed, before the 
vines yield a crop of grapes. The plants grow low, and 
are supported by sticks. In the beginning of October, 
the earth about the roots of each plant is loosened, and 
gathered up in small heaps away from the vine. The 
operation of pruning is performed in Mareh, after whidi 
the git>und is again laid down smooth around the 
plant. The creps are liable to iiljury in spring from 
the blight; and rainy weather in the harvest season 
produces great mischief. The gathering, as before 
observed, takes jAa/ce about August or September, and 
the time reqiured for the drying of the currants is from 
a fortnight to three weeks, according to the state of the 
weather, If a heavy shower or a thunderstorm should 
occur duiing this interval (which is not unfrequently 
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the case), the drying is not only retarded, but is super- 
seded by fermentation ; in which case the fruit is fit only 
to be given to animals. When the currants are deposited 
in the warehouse, a paper is given to the grower by 
the warehouse keeper, acknowledging the receipt of the 
quantity delivered; this paper passes currently in ex- 
change, from hand to hand, till the time of export. — 
Satwrday Magazine. 




VERSES TO THE COMET OF 1811,* 



How lovely is this wildered scene. 
As twilight from her vaults so blue 

Steals soft o'er Yarrow's moimtains green 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 



♦ This comet was sut 
aboat tile time of our J 



posed to have been the same that appeared 
bid's birth. 
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All hail ! ye hills, whose towering height, 
like shadows, scoops the yielding sky, 

And thou, mysterious guest of night, 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 

Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven. 
That flashest in celestial gale, 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven. 

Art thou the flag of woe and death. 

From angel's ensign-staff unfurled 1 
Art thou the standai-d of His wrath 

Waved o*er a soi-did, sinful world ] 

No, from that pure pellucid beam, 

That erst o'er plains of Bethlehem shone, 

No latent evil can we deem. 
Bright herald of the eternal throne. 

"Whate'er portends thy front of fire. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale, 
Or peace to man or judgments dire, 

Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail ! 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand years ? 

Why sought these polar paths again 
From wilderness of glowing spheres 

To fling thy vesture o*er the Wain 1 

And when thou scalest the Milky Way, 

And vanishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 

Through wilds of yon empyr^ blue. 

Oh! on thy rapid prow to glide, 

To sail the boimdless skies with thee. 

And plough the twinkling stars aside, 
Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea ! 
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To brush the embers from the sun, 

The icicles from off the pole, 
Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 

Stranger of heaven! Oh, let thine eye 
Smile on a rapt enthusiast's dream, 

Eccentric as thy course on high. 
And airy as thine ambient beam. 

And long, long may thy silver ray 

Our northern arch at eve adorn! 
Then, wheeling to the east away. 

Light the grey portals of the mom. 

Janiea Hogg, the Ettrick Skepherd, 



RAINFALL, RIVERS, AND VALLEYS. 

In a previous lesson we saw that when the watw was dried 
off what is now diy land, there still remained great bodies 
of water in the ocean and seas, covering about three- 
fourths of the earth. The sun keeps constantly drawing 
water out of this large ocean, yet it never loses so much 
that we can see any difference ; for it always seems to be 
full, and so do the seas. There is nothing very wonder- 
ful in this, because if you want to water your garden in 
the hot summer weather, you go to a well and draw 
water, and sprinkle it on the ground with a waterpot, 
and fetch more, day after day, yet the well seems to be 
always full. But suppose you get your cans filled each 
time from a rain-water tank, it will soon be empty, and 
you must then wait for more rain before you can get any 
more water from your tanks. 

Let us see how these tanks are filled when it does rain. 
There is a thunderstorm, and the rain streams down on 
the roofs of the houses, runs off the slates into the gutters, 
and then along the gutters till it gets to a drop-spout, 
down which it falls. This spout goes into the ground. 
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as far as we can see ; but look at the figure A below, 
and let us see what there is under-ground. Follow 
the dotted line (6), and you will see the diop spout carries 
the water into a pipe that turns round and conveys it 
into your tank ; so that whenever it rains all the rain- 
water falling on the roof is collected by the gutters, and 
carried by the spout and the pipe underneath into the 
tank, where it remains till you want it in dry weather. 
Then by means of a pump (fixed over the tank) you raise 
the water out of the tank into your watering can. 




But how do th6 weUs get filled 1 Theii* water is not 
like rain-water, it is clear and nice to drink ; but the 
other is dark-coloured and nasty. Bain falls on the 
ground, as well as on the roofs of houses, and it sinks 
into the earth and makes things grow by nourishing them; 
but it goes on falling through the earth till it gets below 
the roots of plants, and goes on deeper and deeper, wetting 
all the soil undeme«i,th ; so when the soil in a garden is 
quite dry, if you dig down deep you will find it moist, 
and very often quite wet. Sometimes when a grave is 
dug in a churchyard you may see water come in at the 
s. V. B 
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bottom, when it has been dug a few hours, though there 
has been no rain, and the ground above is quite dry and 
hard. A well is only like a grave, a hole dug down very- 
deep in the earth, and then water soaks through the earth 
into it, and we can draw it out with a bucket, or pump 
it up. So you see a well, after all, is only like the rain- 
water tank — a place where the water, that fell when it 
rained, has been collected till we want to use it. We 
have not seen yet why it tastes different and looks 
clearer ; but I told you it fed the plants as soon as it fell 
on the ground. Now plants are not made of water only, 
so they get something else out of the rain besides mois- 
ture. Take some dirty water and strain it through a 
piece of white cloth, or filter it, as we say, and you will 
find some little black specks left on the cloth, and the 
water you have filtered will be clearer. Some of you 
may have seen a drop of rain-water magnified in a micro- 
scope, and seen it full of all kinds of curious ugly-looking 
animals. Many of these are filtered out of it, and all 
the bits of dust and dirt it has carried along with it 
off the roof, or the ground, as it ran away, l^en, as it 
falls deeper into the ground, the close soil acts like the 
cloth, and filters more and more of this dirt and these 
little creatures out of it, till it is almost quite pure, when 
it gets into the well. Some soil does this better than other 
BoU, and so some water has less taste about it than other 
water even out of a well. If the soil is clay, it cannot get 
through it so easily, and you will find lie rain-water 
stand about on clay fields in ponds, and the roads all 
round are muddy; but if the soil is gravel, the surface soon 
dries, because the water falls through it very quickly. 

When it rains, as we have seen, it rains all over the 
country for many miles, sometimes all over England at 
once. But all the country is not flat like a yard. Some 
of you live in a part, where there are hills and moun- 
tains standing up out of the ground like huge houses 
or fEustories, with their tops reaching up into tiie clouds, 
BO that in some places you can hardly see the tops, as in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
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in Scotland and Wales. These hills and mountains are 
like the roofs of houses. They are made of rocks of stone 
with very little growing upon them, and so there is very 
little soil to suck up the roin, and tiiey are so steep (like 
the roof of a house), that the rain-water pours down them 
before it has time to sink into the ground. It runs down 
their sides (just as it runs down the slates of a house) 
till it gets inix) some little nick or gutter, and then on it 
goes, till several of these gutters meet, and wear away a 
wider and a deeper gutter, imtil more of these join one 
another and make a brook, which runs on till it meets 
another brook, and another, and then it has got so large 
we call it a BiveVy which joins another river, and so on, 
till it runs down into the sea, carrying nearly one-third 
of the water there that has fallen on the mountains; 
another third has been drawn up by the sun, and the 
rest has soaked into the ground of the valleys to make 
the crops grow and feed the wells. You will now see 
how it is that the seas and oceans never get dried 
up. The sun is always drawing up wet out of them in 
the shape of steam, which floats about in clouds till it 
gets cooled, and then it falls in rain upon the earth, 
waters it, or runs back to the sea, and is Arawn up again 
by the sun. It never really gets dried up, it only rises 
in steam above the ground, and then comes down again 
in rain. If it were not for this constant rising and falling 
of water, the air would get so dry that the trees could not 
live, the grass would all be parched, and our own throats 
would get dry, bur lips cracked, and we should be suffo- 
cated. You know how dose it feels sometimes in the 
school, and even out of doors, on a very hot day in sum- 
mer, especially just before a thunderstorm ; we feel as if 
we could hardly breathe ; but what must be the feelings 
of people who live in very hot countries, where it very 
seldom rains 1 

It does not rain in all countries as often as it does in 
ours. Bound the centre of the earth, which we call the 
TropieSf it only rains during one part of the year. It 
then comes down in torrents, such as we never see here. 
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and begins with a storm^ accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. ^* When the thunder has ceajaed nothing is heard 
for several days but the rush of the falling rain, and the 
roar of the swelling streams. In a few days the storm 
ceases, and the earth, which was withered by the hot 
atmosphere of the dry season, is now, as if by magic, 
suddenly clothed with the richest verdure, and the air 
above feels pure and balmy. After this the rains fall at 
intervals for about a month, when they again return with 
great violence, till they attain their height, after which 
they subside gradually.'' This lasts for about six months, 
and then the rest of the year there is not a single drop 
of rain. 

You will now, I think, understand how rivers are 
formed, and that the slopes of mountains are like the 
roofs of houses, catching the rain and throwing it down 
into the valleys, which resen^ble the flat groimd about our 
houses, and the rivers do the work of the under-ground 
pipes or drains, that carry the water away into the big 
wells — lakes, seas, and oceans. 

The great plains of Africa, Arabia, and Persia are 
almost without any rain, because the sun draws up 
nearly all the moisture in the clouds that floats there from 
other regions, and there are no mountains sufficiently lofty 
to cool the vapour in the clouds and bring it down in rain. 
So those plains have no rivers, and scarcely get watered 
at all, therefore hardly anything grows there, and no one 
lives there. We call them deserts, for they are deserted both 
by people and cattle, and vegetation — dry sandy wastes. 

Then again in the very cold coimtries towards the north 
and south poles — some parts of Russia, Siberia, Norway, 
and Sweden — ^there is no rain in winter, because it is too 
cold, and they get their rain in summer ; but we have 
most of ours in winter. But they have snow in winter, 
covering the moimtains, which melts during the summer, 
and waters the whole country, making things grow very 
quickly. So they^get a double quantity of water, and tf 
you look at the map, you will see a great mamr rivers and 
lakes in the countries I have named,— J?w. f^ Bidgway. 
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« PRESS ON : " A RIYULET^S SONG. 

Just under an island, 'midst inishes and moss, 

I was bom of a rock-spring, and dew ; 
I was shaded by trees, whose branches and leaves 

Ne'er suJffered the sun to gaze through. 

I wandered around the steep brow of a hill, 

Where the daisies and violets fair 
"Were shaking the mist from their 'wakening eyes, 

And pouring their breath on the air. 

Then I crept gently on, and I moistened the feet 

Of a shrub, which enfolded a nest ; 
The bird, in return, sang his merriest song, 

And showed me his feathery crest. 

How joyous I felt in the bright afternoon, 

When the sim, riding off in the west, 
Came out in red gold from behind the green trees. 

And burnished my tremidous breast ! 

My memory now can return to the time 

When the breeze murmured low plaintive tones, 

While I wasted the day in dancing away. 
Or playing with pebbles and stones. 

It points to the hour when the rain pattered down, 

Oft resting awhile in the trees ; 
Then, quickly descending, it ruffled my calm, 

And whispered to me of the seas. 

*Twas then the first wish found a home in my breast 

To increase as time hurries along ; 
'Twas then I first learned to lisp softly the words. 

Which I now love so proudly — " Press on/" 

I'll make wider my bed, as onward I tread, 

A deep, mighty river I'll be — 
*' Press on /" all the day will I sing on my way. 

Till I enter the farnspreading sea. 
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It ceased. A youth lingered beside its green edge 
Till the stars in its face brightly shone ; 

He hoped the sweet strain would re-echo again — 
But he just heard a murmur, — " Press on /" 

Household Words. 




THE OVERFLOW OF THE NILE. 

In England every cue talks about the weather, and all 
conversation is opened by exclamations against the heat 
or the cold, the rain or the drought; but in Egypt, duiing 
one pai*t of the year at least, the rise of the Nile forms 
the general topic of conversation. Sometimes the ascent 
is unusually rapid, and then nothing is talked of but 
inundations ; for if the river overflows too much, whole 
villages are washed away ; and as they are for the most 
part built of sunburnt bricks and mud, they are com- 
pletely annihilated ; . and when the waters subside, all the 
boimdary marks are obliterated, the course of the canals 
is altered, and mounds and embankments are washed 
away. On these occasions the smaller landholders have 
great difficulty in recovering their property ; for few of 
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them know how far their fields extend in one direction or 
the other, unless a tree, a stone, or something else remains 
to mark one man's flat piece of mud from that of his 
neighbour. 

But the more frequent and the far more dreaded 
calamity is the deficiency of water. This was the case in 
1833, and we heard nothing else talked of. "Has it 
risen much to-day] " inquires one. — " Yes, it has risen 
half a pic since the' morning.*' "What ! no morel In 
the name of the Prophet! what will become of the 
cotton 1 " — " Yes, and the doura will be burnt up to a 
certainty if we do not get four pics more." In short, 
the Nile has it all its own way; everyiihing depends on 
the manner in which it chooses to behave, and "the 
liver " is in everybody's mouth from morning till night. 
Criers go about the city several times a day, during the 
period of the rising, who proclaim the exact height to 
which the water has arrived, and the precise number of 
pics which are submerged on the " JSTilometer." 

This Nilometer is an ancient octagon pillar of red stone 
in the island of Rhoda, on the side of which graduated 
scales are engraved. It stands in the centre of a cistern, 
about twenty-five feet square, and more than that in 
depth. A stone staircase leads down to the bottom, 
and the side walls are ornamented with inscriptions 
beautifully cut. Of this antique column I have seen 
more than most people, for on the 28th of August, 1833, 
the water was so low that there was the greatest appre- 
hension of a total failure of the crops, and of the con- 
sequent famine.- At that time, nine feet more water 
was wanted to ensure an average crop ; much of the 
Indian corn had already failed ; and from the Pasha in 
his palace, to the poorest fellah in his mud hovel, all were 
in consternation; for, in this country, where it never rains, 
everything depends on irrigation — the revenues of the 
state, the food of the country, and the life or death of 
the bulk of the population. 

At length the Nile rose to the desired height ; and the 
Cth of September was the day fixed for the ceremony of 
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cutting the embankment which keeps back the watei* fiLX>iii 
entering into the canal. This canal joins the Nile near 
the great tower, which forms the end of the aqueduct 
built by Saladin, and through it the water is conveyed 
for the irrigation of Cairo, and its vicinity. One peculi- 
arity of this city is, that several of its principal squares, 
or open spaces, are flooded during the inundation ; and in 
consequence of this are called lakes (such as the lake of 
the Elephant). Many of the principal houses are built 
upon the banks of the Canal, which passes through 
the centre of the town, and which now had the 
appearance of a dusty, sunken lane ; and the annual 
admission of the water into its thirsty bed is an event 
looked forward to, as a public holiday, by all classes. 
Accordingly, early in the morning, men, women, and 
children sallied forth to the borders of the Nile, and it 
seemed as if no one would be left in the city. The 
worthy citizens of Cairo — on horses, mules, donkeys, and 
on foot — ^were seen streaming out of the gates, and 
making their way in the cool of the morning, all hoping 
to obtain places from whence they might catch a glimpse 
of the cutting of the embankment. 

We mounted the horses which the Pasha's grooms 
brought to our door. They were splendidly caparisoned 
with red velvet and gold. Horses were also supplied for 
all our servants, and we wended our way through happy 
and excited crowds to a magnificent tent which had been 
erected for the accommodation of the grandees, on a sort 
of ancient stone quay immediately over the embankment. 
We passed through the lines of the soldiers, who kept the 
ground in the vicinity of the tent, around which was 
standing a numerous party of officers in their gala uniforms 
of red and gold. 

On entering the tent we found the Cadi, the son of the 
Sheriff of Mecca, who I believe was kept as a sort of 
hostage for the good behaviour of his father, the defterdar 
or treasurer, and several other high personages, seated on 
two carpets, one on each side of a splendid velvet divan, 
which extended along that side of the tent which was 
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liearest to the river, and which was open. Below the 
tent was the bank which was to be cut through, with the 
water of the Nile almost overflowing its brink on the 
one side, and the deep diy bed of the canal on the other ; 
a number of half-naked Arabs were working with spades 
and pickaxes to undermine this bank. 

About 9 A.M. the firing of cannon and volleys of mus- 
ketry, with the discordant noise of several military bands, 
announced the approach of Habeeb Eflfendi. He was 
preceded by an immense procession of beys, colonels, and 
officers, all in red and gold, with the diamond insignia of 
their rank displayed upon their breasts. 

This crowd of splendidly dressed persons, dismounting 
from their horses, filled the space around the tent, and, 
opening into two ranks, they made a lane along which 
Habeeb Effendi rode into the middle of the tent, 
all bowing low and touching their foreheads as he passed. 
A horseblock, covered with red cloth, was brought for- 
ward for him to dismoimt upon. His fat grey horse 
was covered with gold, the whole of the housings of 
the saddle being not embroidered, but so entirely 
covered with ornaments in goldsmith's work, that the 
colour of the velvet beneath could scarcely be discerned. 
The great man was held up under each arm by two officers, 
who assisted him to the divan, upon which he took his seat, 
or rather subsided, for the portly proportions of his per- 
son prevented his feet appearing as he sat cross-legged 
upon his cushions, with his back to the canal. Cofiee 
was presented to him, and a diamond-mounted pipe stuck 
into his mouth, and he puffed away steadily, looking 
neither right nor left, while the uproar of the surrounding 
crowd increased every moment. 

Quantities of rockets and other fireworks were now let 
off in the broad daylight, cannons fired, and volleys of 
musketry filled the air with smoke. The naked Arabs in 
the ditch worked like madmen, tearing away the earth of 
the embankment, which was rapidly giving way, whilst 
an officer of the treasury threw hancfeils of new pieces of 
five paras each (little coins of base silver, of the value of 
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a farthing) among them. The immense multitude shouted 
and swayed about, encouraging the men, who were excited 
almost to frenzy. 

At last there was a tremendous shout, the bank was 
beginning to give way, and showers of coin were thrown 
down upon it, which the workmen tried to catch. One 
man took off his wide Turkish trousers, and stretching 
them out upon two sticks, caught almost a handful at a 
time. By degrees the earth of the embankment became 
wet, and large pieces of mud fell over into the canal. 
Presently a little stream of water made its way down the 
declivity, but the Arabs still worked up to their knees 
in water. The muddy stream increased, and all of a 
sudden the whole bank gave way. Some of the Arabs 
scrambled out and were helped up the sides of the canal 
by the crowd; but several, and among others he of the 
trousers, intent upon the shower of paras, were carried 
away by the stream. The man struggled manfully in the 
water, and gallantly kept possession of his trousers till he 
was washed ashore, and, with the assistance of some of 
his friends, landed safely with his spoil. 

The arches of the great aqueduct of Saladin were occu- 
pied by parties of ladies, and long lines of women in their 
black veils sat like a huge flock of crows upon the para- 
pets above. They all waved their handkerchiefs and 
lifted up their voices in a strange shrill scream as the 
torrent increased in force, and soon, carrying eveiything 
before it, it entirely washed away the embankment, and 
the water in the canal rose to the level of the Nile. — 
Curzon's " Monasteries oftlie Levant,"^ 



COTTON. 

There are two varieties of the cotton plant — in- the one 
the cotton is extremely white, in the other it is of a yel- 
lowish brown, and is the material of which the stuff 
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called Kankin is made; it may therefore be presumed that 
this species is a native of China, whence Nankin cloths 
are obtained. The yellowish brown colour of Chinese 
Nankins is therefore the natural colour of the cotton, and 
is not imparted by dyeing. The name is derived from 
the city of Nankin, to wMch place the manufacture of 
these cotton stuffs was peculiar. 




Yery white cotton is not considered the best; a slightly 
yellow tinge, when not the effect of accidental moisture or 
of an inclement season, is indicative of greater fineness. 

The number of seeds in one pod vary according to the 
different species ; the pods of some containing only ten or 
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twelve geeds, others as many as thirty; while in all ttiefe 
is a marked difference in colour, shape, and size. 

The shrub, which grows wild in many parts of the 
West Indies, especially in low and marshy grounds, has 
a rough black seed. The cotton of this is in colour a 
pale red, and is of so short a fibre that it cannot be spun ; 
in consequence, it is scarcely worth the trouble of gather- 
ing, and what little is picked up is used for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows. 

The quantity of cotton which each plant yields is as 
various as its quality. Accordiiigly, there are scarcely 
two concurrent opinions to be collected on this subject. 
The average produce per English acre is reckoned by 
different writers at various quantities, varying from 150 
to 270 pounds of picked cotton. 

The time for sowing in the West Indies is usually 
from May to September, both months inclusive. The 
ground is well prepared and manured, and then holes are 
made some inches deep and about three feet apart from 
each other. Eight or ten seeds are generally dropped into 
each hole, because some of them are liable to be destroyed 
by a grub or worm, and others to rot in the ground ; 
besides which, a superfluity of plants is required to re- 
place the ravages which are sometimes conmiitted by 
caterpillars on the tender shoots. The seeds being 
covered with earth, it is generally expected, and espe- 
cially if there have been any rain to hasten the germina- 
tion, that the plants will begin to make their appearance 
in about eight days. In some situations, when the 
weather has been very dry, a much longer time elapses. 
At about the end of six weeks, the ground is carefully 
weeded, and those plants which are the weakest are 
drawn out, only two or three being left in each hole. 
When the plants are about three or four months old, 
they are again cleaned and thinned, and the stems and 
branches are pruned, or, as it is called, topped — an inch, 
or more, of the plants being broken off from the end of 
each shoot. This is done to retard the growth in height; 
and to facilitate the development of the side branches. 
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some of the lower leaves are occasioiially taken off. These 
operations should be continued occasionally till the period 
of floweriDg. The time of the seeds coming to maturity 
varies according to the dimate^ and the species of the 
plant. When the season has been favourable, the cotton 
is generally fit for pulliog about seven or eight months 
after it has been sown. This period is, however, well 
indicated by the bursting of the seed-pod. The planta- 
tions at thLs time present a very pleasing appearance. 
The glassy green dark leaves &iely contrast with the 
white globular forms profusely scattered over the plant. 
In the East, the produce is gathered by taking off the 
whole of the pod. In other parts, and this is the more 
general practice, the seeds and cotton are taken away, 
leaving the empty husks. The first is, of course, much 
the more expeditious method, but it has a very serious 
disadvantage. The outer part breaks in minute pieces, 
and thus mixes with the cotton, which cannot be &eed 
from it without much time and difficulty. 

Whichever method is pursued, this work is always 
performed in the morning before sunrise, as soon as 
possible after the cotton displays itself; because long 
exposure to the sun injures its colour by giving it a 
yellow tinge. The pods, likewise, which are ready for 
gathering, expand in the heat of the day, and in some 
varieties the seed and its envelope are then detached 
from the pod, and, falling to the ground, the cotton 
becomes soiled and injured. 

In some countries the plant, after yielding its produce, 
is every year cut even with the ground; in others, this 
operation is performed only once in two or three years. — 
Saturday Magazine, 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

EDWABD THE CONFESSOE's CHAPEL. 

The tomb of the Black Prince is not here; but in the 
adjoining palace was displayed his last public act of 
patriotism, when he rose from his deathbed and presented 
his wasted form before the assembled Parliament, and 
exerted his fast ebbing breath to free hia imbecile father 
from the grasp of wicked courtiers, and wrest the kingdom 
from the imjust usurpation of John of Gaunt. Here, 
too, his body lay in state four months, until, with gorgeous 
display the darling hero of England was drawn by twelve 
bhick horses in a stately hearse, followed by the whole 
Court and both Houses of Parliament, to be laid in the 
most sacred spot of England, by the shrine of St Thomas 
k Becket, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Yet, as we stand by the tomb of his mother, we can- 
not but revert to his memory, and recall the feelings of 
our coxmtrymen at the premature death of their champion, 
and the speedy loss of his conquests. And it is worth 
while to record, as an evidence of the reverence felt by 
the people for the prince and his mother, that many a 
picture of that date, representing the Blessed Virgin and 
the infent Saviour, is but a portrait of the lovely Philippa 
and the Black Prince, her beautiful boy. 

And then the tomb of Edward ! "What brilliant re- 
miniscences of chivalry, what proudest achievements of 
English knighthood are evoked by his presence. There 
lies the final subjugator of Scotland, the vanquisher of 
France, who at one time swayed the sceptre of three 
kingdoms, and was tendered that of a fourth. There lies 
the founder of the laws of chivaliy — that groimdwork of 
all romance of the middle ages — the institutor of the Order 
of the Garter, and one of the greatest monarchs of England. 

And yet, what now remains of all his glorious deeds 
and ambitious aimsl Scarcely more than is indicated by 
his tomb. His own life alone sufficed to see the destruc- 
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tion of much of tho vast fabric he had raised, and on 
which he sat triumphant. Scotland is now united with 
England, but not by conquest. France is a friend and 
ally, but not a subject; the Order of the Garter remains, 
but as an aristocratic decoration rather than a distinction 
for valuable services in war or peace; while the chivalry 
which could admire and respect the noble defence in arms 
of a brother knight, yet could turn a deaf ear to the piti- 
ful cries of the helpless populace, and slaughter without 
discrimination, and without quarter, whole towns of de- 
fenceless women and children, has happily perished. 

The lesson of our third Edward's tomb is a mournful 
one. He who for eight years had detained King John 
of France a prisoner in the Savoy Palace, and had valued 
his ransom at the enormous price of £1,500,000 of our 
money, in {uldition to the surrender of no less than eight 
.French provinces; who for eleven years had kept King 
David of Scotland immured in the Tower, and had only 
released him on the payment of 100,000 marks (at least 
£100,000 of our money); the mighty monarch of England, 
France, and Scotland, courted by every power in Europe, 
dreaded by the weak, and still more by the strong; at 
last — shorn of his glories — stripped of his conquests — 
outlives almost all, but the remembrance of his cruelties. 
The affectionate husband of the gentle, amiable, high- 
souled Philippa, dotes on a worthless mistress; and in the 
tottering weakness of decrepid old age, and the drivelling 
dotage of second childhood, one of the world's greatest 
heroes breathed his last, attended by a solitary priest, 
deserted by his family and friends, and pilfered of every 
thin^ by his own servants. — Ridgwa^/a Memorials of West- 
minster. 
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THE BARD. 



This Ode is founded on a tradition cnrrent in Wales, that 
Edward I., when he completed the conquest of that country, 
ordered all the bards that fell into lus luuids to be put to death. 



" Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fanned by Ck)nquest's crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle st^te. 
Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears !" 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance : 

'* To arms," cried Mortimer, and couched his quivering 
lance. 
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II. 



On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Kobed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled aii) ; 
And with a master's hand and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
^ Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, O King ! their hundred arms they wave 
Kevenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day, 
To high-bom Hoel's hai'p, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

III. 

" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 
That hushed the stormy main : 
Brave TJrien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains ! ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 
On dreary AviWs shore they lie. 
Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof the aJQ&ighted ravens sail ; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 
Dear, as the l^ht that visits these sad eyes. 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 
Ye died amidst your dying country's cries — 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliflfe, a grisly band, 
I see ihem sit, they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land ; . 
With me in dreadful harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line." 
8. V. p 
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IV. 

" "Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. "" : 
Mark the year, and mark the night. 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, through Berkeley's roofs that 

ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear*st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him 

wait 1 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

V. 

*' Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled 1 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were bom 1 
Gone to salute the rising mom. 
Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at lie helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening 
prey. 

VI. 

" Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare, 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 
Close by the regal chair 
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Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse 1 

Ix)ng years of havoc urge their destined course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 

Revere his consort's faith, his father's fame, 

And spare the meek usurper's holy head. 

Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 

The bristled boar in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o'er the accursed loom. 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify bis doom. 

yii. 

" ' Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove. The word is done.') 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn : 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies. 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height 
Descending slow their glitteioBg skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 
^1-hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue hail." 
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ST. MICHAEL ORANGES. 

The orange plantations of St. Michaers are of large 
extent, always encircled by a wall from fifteen to twenty 
feet high/ and within a thick plantation belt of the cedar- 
tree, fern, birch, &c., to protect the orange-trees from the 
sea breezes. 

The trees are propagated froni shoots or layers, which 
are bent at the lower end into the ground, and covered 
with soil until roots begin to str&e, when they are 
separated from the parent stem, and transplanted into 
a small excavated well about three feet deep (lined with 
pieces of lava, and surrounded at the top by plantations 
of laurel and broom), until the tender orange-plants 
are sufficiently strong, at which period the plaiitations 
immediately around them are removed, and each plant 
begins to shoot up and flourish, after which no further 
care is taken of it, beyond tarring occasionally the stem 
to prevent injury by insects ; and it in time spreads out 
with the majestic luxuriance of a chestnut-tree. In this 
coimtry it only requires seven years to bring an orange 
plantation to good bearing ; and each tree on arriving at 
full growth, a few years after, will then annually, upon 
an average, produce from 12,000 to 16,000 oranges : — 
a gentleman told me he had once gathered 26,000. 

The crops are purchased previous to their arriving at 
a state of maturity by the merchants, who ascertain the 
value of the probable year's produce, thi^ough the medium 
of experience men, and then make their offer accordingly. 
The men thus employed to value orange-crops gs^in a 
livelihood thereby ; and such is the skill to which they 
attain, that by walking once through a plantation, and 
giving a general glance at the trees, they are enabled 
to state, with the most astonishing accuracy, on what 
number of boxes the merchant may calculate. It becomes, 
however, quite a matter of speculation to the purchaser, 
as the orange-crops are a very uncertain property, and 
subject to various casualties between the time they are 
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thus valued and the gathering. For instance, a continu- 
ance of cold north or north-easterly wind will cut them 
off, a violent storm will sometimes lay the whole crop on 
the ground in a night, or it may be entirely destroyed by 
insects. 

Nothing can exceed the rich luxuiiant appearance 
of these gardens during the principal fruit months — 
namely, from November to March, when the emerald 
tints of the unripe, and golden hue of the mature fruit, 
mingle their beauties with the thick dark foliage of the 
trees; and the bright, scented blossom, which diffuses 
a sweetness through the surrounding neighbourhood, is 
quite delicious. 

The present amount of oranges and lemons exported, is 
upwards of 120,000 boxes, and nearly seventy or eighty 
vessels are sometimes seen lying in the roads, waiting 
to carry them to Eui'ope. Besides these a large quantity 
of the sweet lemon is cultivated for the consumption of 
the inhabitants; it is produced by grafting the sour 
lemon on the orange, but is tasteless and vapid, though 
esteemed salutary and refreshing by the natives. — Satur- 
day Magazine* 



THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SILK-WORM. 

Silk is the production of a species of moth called the 
"mulberry moth," and its original locality appears to 
have been China or Persia. The substance which the 
animal spins to protect itself when in the pupa state, is 
the silk, which, before it is dyed or bleached, is of a bright 
yellow colour more or less inclining to orange. The silk- 
worm is not the only creature that produces substances 
of this description, for many other kinds of butterflies 
and moths do the same ; a kind of silk has also been 
manufactured from the nets of spiders, and as they re- 
quire less attention than the silk-worms, the plan might 
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have answered, had it not been for the ravenous appetites 
of the Kttle spinners, who, when brought together in any 
quantity, very speedily devour each other. Certain shell- 
fish also produce a kind of silky thread ; as, for instance, 
the mussel, but more particularly the pinnay a large 
kind of shell-fish found in the Mediterranean and other 
seas. V, 

The time that elapses while the silk-worm is under- 
going its changes, varies according to the warmth of the 
weather, and the quantity of nourishment with which it 
is supplied. The Chinese, who are very particular on 
this head, take the greatest pains to supply the little 
creature with food, as on this they say depends the 
quantity of silk which the worm will produce. They 
calculate that the same number of insects, which would, 
if they had attained their full size in from twenty-three 
to twenty-five days, produce twenty-five ounces of silk, 
would only yield twenty ounces if their growth occupied 
twenty-eight days, and only ten oiuices if forty days. 
During the first twenty-four hours of the creature's exist- 
ence, the patient Chinese feeds the object of his care 
forty-eight times, or once every half-hour, and during the 
second day and night thirty times, and so on, reducing 
the number of meals as the worms grow older. The 
care bestowed on their culture, and the numerous pre- 
cautions taken to preserve them clean and warm, ai-e 
curiously expressed in the following extract from an old 
Chinese work on the subject : 

" The place, where their habitation is built, must be 
retired, free from noisome smells, cattle, and all noises. 
A noisome smell, or the least fright, make great impres- 
sions upon so tender a breed ; even the barking of dogs 
and the crowing of cocks are capable of jmtting them in 
disorder, when they are newly hatched. 

" For the puipose of paying them every attention, an 
affectionate mother is provided for the wonns, who is 
careful to supply their wants; she is called *the mother 
of the worms.' She takes possession of the chamber, but 
not till she has washed herself and put on clean clothes. 
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which have not the least ill smell ; she must not have 
eaten anything immediately hefore, or have handled any 
wild succory, the smell of which is very prejudicial to 
these tender creatures; she must be clothed in a plain 
habit, without any lining, that she may be more sensible 
of the warmth of the place, and accordingly increase or 
lessen the fire ; but she must carefully avoid making a 
smoke or raising a dust, which would be very offensive 
to these tender creatures, which must be carefully 
humoured before the first time of casting their slough. 
Every day is to them a year, and has in a manner the 
four seasons ; the morning is the spring, the middle of 
the day the summer, the evening the autumn, and the 
night the winter." 

While it remains in the state of a caterpillar, the silk- 
worm changes its coat four times, and ' previous to each 
moult refuses its food, and appears in a very sickly con- 
dition. As soon as its nest or cocoon is finished, and it 
has changed into the pupa state, the cocoons are carefully 
removed from the place where the animal had formed 
them ; and after those which it is intended to keep (that 
they may perfect their changes and lay eggs for the 
ensuing year) are removed, the remainder are placed in 
large vessels, each covered with a thick blanket ; they are 
then exposed to heat, sufficiently powerful to destroy the 
life of the pupae. This ik generally accomplish^ by 
placing the veasels in an oven, heated to about the same 
degree as that of a baker after his loaves are drawn ; here 
they are suffered to remain for about an hour, they are 
then withdrawn, but the blanket that covers them is not 
removed for the space of five or six hours. 

The first process in pi-eparing the silk, is winding it off 
the cocoons j for this pui'pose, after the rough outsides are 
removed, several handfuls at a time are thrown into a 
vessel containing water, and placed over a gentle fire; the 
water is then allowed to be heated to nearly the boiling 
point; a short stunted brush, formed of heath or any other 
shrub of that description, is now gently moved about among 
the cocoons; and on withdrawing it from the water, the 
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ends of the silk are found to have adhered to it in several 
places; the winder then gathers together with her iingers, 
as many ends as she intends the first description of thread 
to consist of, and hands them to an assistant, whose office 
it is to turn the reel as soon as the silk is laid upon it; 
the principal workwoman, in the meantime, continually 
adds to the thread the ends of fresh cocoons, as soon as 
the first are exhausted. 

The silk, when reeled off in this manner, is called 
singleSy and is used in weaving to form the weft, that is, 
the thread that crosses the cloth from side to side. 
Another description of silk threads (called trams) con- 
sists of two or three singles twisted together; but the 
strongest and most valuable sort is the organzine, which 
is formed by placing skeins of singles upon a reel, and as 
they are wound ofi*, they are, by the assistance of 
machinery, strongly twisted. Two or three of these are 
then taken, and the whole again twisted together to form 
a stronger thread; this thr^sul is the organzine^ and is 
used for the warp, or length of the cloth. 

The substance on which this valuable caterpillar feeds, 
is the leaf of the mulberry tree; and Providence, as if to 
ensure the continuance of this useful species, has vso 
ordained it, that no other insect will partake of the same 
food, thus ensuring a certain supply for the little spinster. 
— Saturday Ma^gadne, 



VARIOUS USES OF TREES. 

Not small the praise the skilful planter claims 
Prom his befriended country. Various arts 
Borrow from him materials. The soft Beech 
And close grained Box employ the turner's wheel. 
And with a thousand implements supply 
Mechanic skill. Their beauteous veins the Yew 
And Phyllei^a lend to surface o'er 
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The cabinet. Smooth Linden best obeys 

The carver's chisel; best his curious work 

Displays in all its nicest touches. Birch — 

Ah ! why should birch supply the chair, since oft 

Its cruel twigs compel the smarting youth 

To dread the hateful seat? Tough-bending Ash 

Gives to the humble swain his useful plough, 

And for the peer his prouder chariot builds. 

To weave our baskets, the soft Osier bends 

His pliant twigs. Staves that nor shrink, nor swell, 

The cooper's close-wrought cask to Chestnut owes. 

The sweet-leav'd Walnut's undulated grain, 

Folish'd with care, adds to the workman's art 

Its varying beauties. The tall, towering Elm, 

Scooped into hollow tubes, in secret streams 

Conveys for many a mile the limpid wave; 

Or, from its height, when humbled to the grourd 

Conveys the pride of mortal man to dust. 

And last the Oak, king of Britannia's woods. 

And guardian of her Isle ! whose sons robust 

The best suppoi-ters of incumbent weight. 

Their beams and pillars to the builder give 

Of strength immense, or in the boimding deep 

The loose foundations lay of floating waUs. 



DEATH OF HENRY IV. IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Our eyes can see the sacred building but dimly through 
films of smoke and coatings of dust, mangled here and 
barbarized there, and can but conjecture mistily of its 
former grandeur. But to the royal penitent, Henry 
Bolingbroke, as he entered its western portals, it shone 
forth in all the refulgent magnificence of the most splendid 
church in Europe. On either side were its light majestic 
pillars of Caen-stone, banded and filleted with brass, sur- 
motmted by elegant arches tapering towards heaven, and 
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crowned by its gilded roof; the windows were gaily 
deoorated with tracery and filled with gorgeous stained 
glass, figured with saints and holy legends, diapering the 
mosaic pavement with every hue as the painted light 
streamed through upon the floor. 

Far as the eye could reach blazed forth the holy altar, 
elevated on its massive flight of steps, covered with its 
richest vestments, and lighted with innumerable tapers, 
gleaming on the gold and silver candlesticks, and reflected 
from the golden vessels that were displayed upon and 
behind it. But high above the altar, and towering over 
the tops of the candles and the jewelled crucifix between 
them, and above the golden embroidery of the silken 
tapestry, shone forth the shrine of its great founder, "the 
liuninary" St. Edward, — ^his coffin, plated with jewels 
dazzling to the eyes; its solid pedestal glittering with 
gems, and illuminated with every coloui^ stone that 
nature had supplied, and emblazoned with every richest 
ornament that art could devise. There stood the centre 
of attraction, the holy relic which kings, nobles, and 
peasants revered with feelings of most atdent adoration ; 
and above the whole, high under the roof, were the beau- 
tiful lancet windows, filled with rich glass representing 
various scenes in the Confessor^s life, his patron St. John 
the Evangelist, and the figure of St. Peter. 

Slowly and sadly, with downcast eyes, the i^pentant 
king approaches the western door of the Confessor's 
chapel. He is in the royal Abbey-church, built by his 
great ancestor and namesake, where he himself received 
the sacred rite of coronation — ^the object of his highest 
ambition, the ill-gotten reward of his blackest crimes. 
As he enters one of the most sacred spots in his domin- 
ions, an imposing spectacle lies open before him. Thero 
is the great shrine of the last Saxon king, whose reign 
was peaceful, whose life was unspotted by the sins that 
had made hi8 so miserable, and who now rests in glory. 
Would after ages show such regard for him ? It was a 
^^ene which must have struck into the heart of the most 
accessful of usurpers the bitter consciousness of the 
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smallness of the greatest of monaxchs, oo^xpared with the 
least of Gkxl's samt4». 

It is impossible for us to form any conception of the 
gorgeous magnificence of this rich museum of art, as it 
presented itself at that time to the eyes of the king ; its 
elegant tombs blazing with jewels, glittering with colour, 
resembling — ^to compare great things with small, and to 
draw an illustration from what is familiar to most persons 
— the court of the Alhambra in the Crystal Palace, only 
surpassing it in refulgent beauty, as the light of the sim 
surpasses that of a candle, or a diamond exceeds in bril- 
liancy a Devonshire spar — where each fresh hue was not 
the result of paint and gilt, but of gems and gold. There 
were the candles burning on the monimient of Henry III., 
and the thirty massive tapers blazing on that of Queen 
Eleanor ; there were the recumbent effigies on the tombs, 
and the smallei figures in the niches beneath, shining 
with burnished gold ; while the arms and devices, with 
which they were illuminated, were still brilliant in the 
freshness of their new emblazonry. 

But what must have been the thoughts of Henry as 
he stood and gazed at the figures around him ? He was 
in the mausoleum of the Plantagenet dynasty ; he was 
amidst the pious offerings of all his family, but thei*e 
were none there from him. He had nothing to offer, 
but hands stained in the blood of his subjects, his 
kindred, and his king ; — a heart tormented and haunted 
by the gory visions of his victims, and the consciousness 
of his crimes. What would he give 1 His kingdom, his 
crown, the highest aim, the most brilliant dreams of his 
ambition, for the simple innocence of the sainted Con- 
fessor, or the meek piety of his ancestor and namesake, 
Henry of Winchester. 

As he crossed the threshold of the chapel, his robes 
brushed the tomb of his murdered master (Richard IT.), 
locked hand-in-hand with his much-loved queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, the grand-daughter of that blind king whose 
motto and plumes his uncle, the Black Prince, had re- 
served to himself as the proudest trophies of the battle of 
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Creasy ; and, though the body of Richard was not there 
to rise from his tomb and reproach him, the lifelike 
brazen effigy, erected in the days of his prosperity, seemed 
to witness before heaven, in that sacred place, against 
the murderer. 

As he passed on to the rest, the figure of his grand- 
father, Edward III. (the last public act of whose life 
had been to thwart his ambitious projects, and confirm 
Kichard as his successor), and his angelic grandmother, 
Philippa, seemed to frown on him and say, " What dost 
thou here, Henry of Lancaster 1" 

Stung to the very quick with remorse, giddy with the 
thoughts that crowd on his feverish brain, goaded by the 
spectres that flit through his mind, he sinks on his knees 
before the shrine of St Edward, to utter in bitterest' 
agony a confession of his sins. 

On his right lie his grandfather, Edward, and the 
gentle, innocent Philippa, quietly reproachfiil. That last 
parting with his father John of Gaunt, in the lists of 
Coventry, passes vividly through his thoughts, the blood 
of his victim calls to heaven for vengeance; the very 
effigy of Kichard, cold and bronze as it is, seems to 
gather life and to rise behind him, ready to clutch the 
guilty monarch; the lights fade from his sight, the 
sparkling jewels grow dim, a mist passes before his eyes, 
and he falls on the mosaic pavement in a deadly swoon 
of apoplexy. 

Such would be the feelings of Henry IV. as he knelt 
in that solemn chapel; and such no doubt were the 
thoughts of the monks of Westminster, as they bore the 
yojbX penitent to his deathbed in the Jerusalem chamber 
of the Abbot's house. 

A few hours more, and he was gone to his account ; 
but we look here in vain for his tomb. For him there 
was no resting-place among his family in that spot where 
his last horn's had been spent. 

Nay, vengeance seemed still to pursue him even after 
his death ; and the boatmen who conveyed his remains 
by water to Canterbury, swore, on their oath, that they 
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were overtaken by sucli a storm of wind and waves, 
between Birkingbam and Gravesend, tbat many of tbe 
nobility (wbo foUowed in eigbt ships) were dispersed ; 
and those, who were with the corpse, were so impressed 
that the anger of heaven was displayed in the elements, 
that they with one consent threw it into the water, 
and a calm was the immediate consequence. — Ridgioai/s 
^^ Memorials of Westminster Abbey J^ 



NIGHT. 

Night is the time for rest. 

How sweet when labours close. 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose; 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 

Night is the time for dreams; 

The gay romance of life. 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 

Blend in fantastic strife; 
Ah ! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are! 

Night is the time for toil; 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy fiurows yield. 
Till all is ours that sages taught. 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things on earth ! 
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* ' .r^ht is the time to watch; 
.^Dn Ocean's dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 



Xki Ocean's dark expanse, ' 



The full Moon's earliest glance, ' 

That brings unto the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. I 

Kight is the time for care; 

Brooding on hours misspent. 
To see the spectre of Despair 

Come to our lonely tent; 
like Brutus 'midst his slumbering host. 
Startled by Csesar's stalwart ghost. 

Night is the time to muse. 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 

Beyond the starry pole, / 

Descries athwart the abyss of night. 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray; 

Our Saviour ofb withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 

So will his followers do; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod. 
And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for death; 

When all around is peace. 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease; 
Think of Heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends — such deal£ be mine! 

James Mowtgomery, 
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THE YORKIST NOBLE. _ 

I A TALE OF THE WARS OF THE EOSES/ • / ' ' . V N 

Geoffrey de Worde, who had been throughout a zealous 
partisan of the House of York, incurred the displeasure 
of Queen Margaret so severely, that he was compelled to 
fly from England with his family, and reside on the 
French estates which had descended to him from his 
great ancestor, Baldwyn. With lihe accession of Edward 
IV. he was restored to his former possessions, and became 
so distinguished among the adherents of that monarch, 
that he was among those on whose heads the Queen and 
the Earl of Warwick set a price, when Henry YI. was 
for a brief space restored to the throne of England. When 
the overthrow and flight of Edward beeame known, 
Geoffrey de Worde betook himself in the first instance 
to his castle of Baldwyn, resolving by the aid of his 
trusty men-at-arms to hold it against any force which 
might be sent against him. But the power of the Lan- 
castrian party appeared to be too firmly established, and 
the ruin of Edward too complete, to allow of his pur- 
suing this policy with any reasonable prospect of success; 
and he presently discovered that his only hope of safety 
lay in concealing himself from the pursuit of his enemies. 
Flight, however, was far from easy. The seaxx>rts were 
nearly all in the hands of Warwick's partisans; and Louis 
of France, in whose domains his French estates were 
situated, was now closely banded with the Lancastrians. 
Under these circumstances, he resolved to trust.no one 
with the secret of his retreat. Disguising himself as a 
forester, and dressing his son, a lad of fourteen, in similar 
attire, he quitted the castle by night without the know- 
ledge of even his most trusty followers, and concealed 
himself in the wild marsh country which lies to the south- 
west of Monmouthshire. This district was in those days 
almost entirely overgrown with wood, with but few 
inhabitants, and those mostly of a lawless character. 
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The barou, who was an experienced woodman, speedily 
built himself a rustic hut near one of the mountain 
springs; and by the help of his bow and his wood-knife, 
contrived to support existence for several months without 
discovery. It was indeed generally believed that he 
had escaped to the court of the Duchess of Bui^ndy, 
from whom the deposed king was now endeavouring 
to obtain money and soldiers for a new descent upon 
England. 

Baron Geoffrey's only son, William, endured his 
banishment more cheerfully than his father. He was a 
gallant lad, bold and hardy by temperament, and from 
his childhood fond of woodland sports. It was little 
privation to him, therefore, to pass his days in hunting, 
and his nights on a bed of leaves and dried heath, with 
his deer-hounds stretched by his side. It often com- 
forted his father, when he had learned from some chance 
traveller that the Lancastrian party was still master in 
England, to observe that his son, at least, did not regret 
their change of fortunes, but enjoyed life as heartily as 
ever he had done in the plenitude of their prosperity. 

After nearly a twelvemonth had passed in this manner, 
a vague rumour reached the baron's eara that King 
Edward had succeeded in effecting a landing somewhere 
in the north of the kingdom, and was on his way to 
encounter the forces of Queen Margaret. It was neces- 
sary that he should ascertain the truth of these reports. 
Leaving William, therefore, alone in the hut — ^with a 
strict charge not to wander from it, imless for some 
special reason, for more than a short distance — ^the baron 
departed early one morning, assuring his son that he 
would return in a few days at furthest. The boy, left 
alone in the hut, chafed over, an inactivity so unwelcome 
to his habits. He amused himself first with his do^, 
whose rough gambols whiled away an hour or so. Then 
he collected some dry wood for a fire, on which to broil 
the meat for his dinner. When this had been done, he 
sat down. to repair some arrows, the feathers of which 
had become damaged. While yawning over this last 
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employment, he fancied he could hear, though at a great 
distance, the blast of a bugle. He started up and listened 
intently, and again he heard it — more distinctly this 
time, though it was irregularly sounded. It was not his 
father's signal ; and perhaps the latter's injunction ought 
to prevent his attempting to discover by whom it had 
been blown. But he reflected that it might be the call 
of some person in peril or distress. Slinging his quiver 
on his back, and thrusting his hunting-knife into his 
girdle, he caught up his bow and hurried off in the direc- 
tion of the sound. He had not gone many hundred yards 
when he heard the same bugle again — nearer at hand, 
but very faint and low. Again he hastened forward, 
and, in a few moments, came in sight of the persons of 
whom he was in search. Stretched on the ground at a 
little distance was a man, attired apparently as a hunts- 
man. But this could not certainly be perceived; for 
several wolves were clustered round him, tearing and 
devouring his mangled body. 

Perched among the high roots of an oak, was another 
figure, to all appearance that of a lad about his own age, 
who was defending himself as well as he could against the 
attack of half a dozen more of the fierce animals which 
were endeavouring to spring upon him. The height how- 
ever at which he stood enabled him, by the exertion of 
great dexterity, to keep them at bay. Springing oti the 
branches of a tree close at hand, De Worde instantly 
strung his bow and discharged arrow after arrow, until 
several of the pack had been slain or disabled, and the 
few, who had been left uninjured, took to flight. 

De Worde descended from the tree, and drawing his 
hunting-knife, speedily despatched such of the wolves as 
were not alr^uly dead. Ho then advanced to the assist- 
ance of the youth, who still retained his stand on the 
root of the oak, too much exhausted apparently to come 
down fix)m it. 

He hastened, however, to thank his benefactor j though 
it was evident from his address, that he supposed him to 
be the son of one of the foresters, 

s. V. G 
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" €rOod youth," he said; "I thank ypu for your aid. A 
few minutes later, and, by our Lady, I shoidd not have 
needed help of any kind again." 

'^ True, sir !" returned William, scanning with curious 
eyes his companion, whose dress and mien were evidently 
those of a person of distinction. " It is well I heaid 
your bugle. I marvel that these ferocious brutes should 
have been found so far from their usual haunts at this 
season of the year. Some hunting party among the 
Welsh mountains must have driven them hither. But 
you are wounded, and perhaps far from homa Our hut 
lies scarce a quarter of a mile distant. Will you please 
come thither, and rest there while your hurt is cared 
for?" 

" The wound is nothing," said the stranger ; " but I 
feel that I have lost some blood ; and, as you say, I am 
at a distance from home. I will therefore avail myself 
of the help you proffer. Beshrew me !" he added, as he 
rose, and descended from the tree ; " it was a narrow 
escape. They were blood-thirsty beasts indeed ! Bad 
they been Yorkist assassins they could scarcely have 
sought my life more fiercely ! Yonder brindled savage 
might be Edward of March, or the butcher Gloucester 
himself, for ferocity !" 

William de Worde heard this speech with great dis- 
pleasure. 

*' The Yorkists are no assassins. Sir Stranger," he said ; 
*' nor will I brook to hear the name of King Edward, or 
of his royal brother, so traduced." 

His companion turned a wondering look upon him. 

"And who are you?" he exclaimed, "whose words 
and manner suit so little with your garb 1 Yoxir blood 
should be noble, methinks, to justify such speech as 
yours." 

"My blood is noble," returned William haughtily, 
forgetting in his anger the dictates of prudence. " I am 
William de Worde — a, name not unknown, I trow, in the 
rolls of English chivalry." 

"The son of the Yorkist, Geoflfrey de Worde?" e^- 
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claimed the other hastilj. " The minion of Edward of 
March " 

"Hal dare you speak so of my father?" shouted 
William, his eyes sparkling with anger. "You shall 
render me satisfaction for this insult. But I had for- 
gotten you were wounded," he continued a moment after- 
wards, as the other, faint from loss of blood, staggered 
back on perceiving William's advance. " Suffer me 
first to tend your hurts, and we will speak of this here* 
after." 

Half leading, half supporting his companion, William 
de Worde at length reached his hut; and it was well 
that they had delayed no longer, as the unknown was 
now quite exhausted. He was compelled to lie down to 
rest on William's bed; nor did he sufficiently recover 
his strength to quit the hut, until early the following 
morning. Even then he seemed in no hurry to depart ; 
and after an hour of seemingly deep reflection, he at 
length addressed his companion in a different strain to 
that which he had yet adopted. 

" William de Worde, you come of a race that has ever 
been willing to help the unfortunate, and your own 
trouble may render you the more willing to do so now. 
In any case, I know that you are incapable of betraying 
those who confide in you. I am in great danger. I 
Lave had the misfortune to kill, though in fair fight, the 
son of a powerful neighbour, who has resolved to have 
my life in revenge for the wrong I have unwittingly done 
liim. His emissaries are already on my track. Unless 
I can within a few days reach the sea-coast of Pembroke- 
Bhire, where a boat is waiting to convey me to Ireland, 
my life will inevitably be forfeited. The spot is nearly a 
hundred miles distant; and I have lost the trusty 
follower, who would have been at once my guide and 
comrade by the way. Weak as I am from my wound, 
I cannot attempt the journey alone. Will you, in 
knightly courtesy and Christian charity, render me your 
aid?" 

William de Worde pondered awhile before replying. 
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He was strongly interested by liis companion's tale; 
and his compassion was roused by the extremity of his 
danger. True, his father had forbidden him to wander 
to any distance from the hut ; but he reflected, that had 
the former been aware of the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was now placed^ he would, he felt assured, have 
withdrawn the prohibition. After a short pause, there- 
fore, he answered his companion, that he was willing to 
comply with his request. 

Supplying themselves accordingly with as much food 
as they could conveniently carry, they set out without 
loss of time, travelling with all possible secrecy through 
the wilder parts of Glamorganshire, and skirting the 
coast of Caermarthen Bay ; until, after many hair-breadth 
escapes, they came in sight of the castle of Tenby. Here 
the unknown* appeared to observe even greater caution 
than before. They concealed themselves during the day 
in a cave among the rocks ; and at night the youth went 
out alone, having first borrowed William's mantle in 
which to enwrap himself. He returned in about two 
hours, with the tidings that the boat would put into the 
cove, which lay close at hand, about midnight to fetch 
him ; adding, however, that he had been seen by some 
men-at-arms, who, he had reason to believe, were in pur- 
siut of him, and it was with great difficulty that he had 
evaded discovery. During fiie whole of the evening, 
therefore, they remained concealed in the cavern. For- 
tunately for them the night was moonless; and ere 
midnight it became so dark, that it was impossible 
to distinguish any objects which were not close at 
hand. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning, when the 
two youths, who were keeping watch with intense eager- 
ness, saw a light for a moment exhibited on the beach 
and then extinguished. Grasping De Worde's hand, his 
companion disappeared noiselessly into the darkness ; 
and a few minutes afterwards the cave was filled with 
armed men, who, seizing on De Worde, boimd his hands, 
find conveyed him instantly to the castle, Williain made 
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neither l^emonstrance nor inquiry. He was anxious to 
allow his comrade time to escape, and was aware that his 
captors would discover their mistake as soon as daylight 
enabled them to distinguish his features. But a great 
surprise awaited him. He had no sooner entered the 
castle, than he was conveyed to a chamber where several 
gentlemen of rank were assembled. The first person on 
whom his eye rested, as he entered, was hw father, 
Geoffirey de Worde; who had now resumed his attire 
as a noble, and appeared to be in command of the 
party. 

" How is this ?" he exclaimed, in great surprise, as 
their glances met; " William, my son 1 Whither have 
you been wandering ? The messengers whom I sent to 
fetch you, rejoined me yesterday with the tidings that 
they found the hut empty ; nor could a trace of you be 
discovered." 

" I was compelled to leave it by an encounter with 
some wolves," replied William evasively, "and have 
since been wandering through the Welsh passes, in my 
endeavour to reach this place." 

" Ah ! you have heard then of the glorious fields of 
Bamet and Tewkesbury, which have caused our white 
rose to put forth her leaves again. But how came you 
to know that King Edward had. despatched me on this 
special service to the castle of Tenby ?" 

•* We will speak of that anon," returned William, 
" when we are in private." 

" Nay, it signifies not," said the baron, " since you are 
here in safety. But it is well that my orders were to 
seize, and not to slay, the fugitive, of whom they've 
been in pursuit all day, and for whom, it appears, they 
have mistaken you." 

" Ah ! indeed, was it so ?" inquired William, with 
some curiosity. " And for whom, I pray you, did they 
so mistake me ]" 

The baron hesitated a moment. 

" Perhajps it were bfetter not to tell," he said, at length. 
"It would in no way advantage you to know. But 
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come, my soil, you will need rest and refreshment ; and, 
Vben you are restored, there will be much that will 
deeply interest you to hear. Strange, that no rumour 
should have reached us in that wild comer of England, 
of the great deeds with which the whole land was ring- 
ing — of the death of the traitor "Warwick and the young 
rebel Edward, and of the restoration of King Edward to 
his lawful throne. We stand high in his favour as ever, 
William. His is a princely and noble heart, which is 
ever faithful to his friends." 

De Worde and his followers continued to linger for 
nearly a month on the sea-coast of Pembroke, on the look 
out, it was conjectured, for some of the Lancastrian barons, 
who had escaped from the field of Tewkesbury, and were 
supposed to have concealed themselves somewhere in the 
southern parts of Wales. But at the expiration of that 
time, orders arrived to recall the baron to London,' where 
Edward had again established his court in all its former 
splendour. De Worde was, as he had reported, high in 
that sovereign's favour. A post of distinction was 
granted to him about the court ; and his son, who a few 
years afterwards was knighted by the king's own hands, 
partook of his father's prosperity. — Balderscourt — B&v. 
H, C. Adan\8, 



THE OLD MANSION HOUSE. 



STRANGER. 



Old friend! why you seem bent on parish duty, 
Breakii\g the highway stones, . . . and 'tis a task 
Somewhat too hard methinks for age like yours. 



OLD MAN* 



Wliy, yes! for one with such a weight of years 
Upon his back, . . . I've lived here, man and boy> 
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In this same parish, well nigh the full age 
Of man, being hard upon three-score and ten. 
I can remember sixty years ago 
The beautifying of this mansion here. 
When my late lady's father, the old squire. 
Came to the estate. 

STRANGER. 

Why, then, you have outlasted 
All his improvements, for you see they're making 
Great alterations here. 

OLD MAN. 

Aye . • • great indeed ! 
And if my poor old lady could rise up . • . 
God rest her soul! 'twould grieve her to behold 
What wicked work is here. 

STRANGfitt. 

They've set about it 
In right good earnest. All the front is gonej 
Here's to be turf, they tell me, and a road 
Round to the door. There were some yew-tl'ees, too, 
Stood in the coui-t 

OLD MANi 

Aye, master! finci old trees! 
My grandfather could just remember back 
When they were planted there; It was my task 
To keep them trimmed, and 'tVas a pleasure to me I 
All straight and smooth, and like a great green wall ! 
My poor old lady many a time would come 
And tell me where to clip, for she had play^ 
In childhood under them, and 'twas her pride 
To keep them- in their beauty. Plague, I say. 
On their new-fangled whimsies ! we shall have 
A modem shrubbery here stuck full of firs 
And yeurpert poplar trees; . • . I could as soon 
Have ploughed my father's grave as cut them down 
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BTRANOER. 

But *twill be lighter and more cheerfiil now; 

A fine smooth turf, and with a carriage road 

That sweeps conveniently from gate to gate. 

I like a shrubbery too, it looks so fresh; 

And then there's some variety about it. 

In spring the lillac and the snow-ball flower, 

And the laburnum with its golden strings 

Waving in the wind ; and when the autumn comes. 

The bright red berries of the mountain ash. 

With pines enough in winter to look green. 

And show that something lives. Sure this is better 

Than a great hedge of yew making it look 

All the year round like winter, and for ever 

Dropping its poisonous leaves from the under boughs, 

Withered and bare. 

OLD MAN. 

Ah ! so the new squire thinks 
And pretty work he makes of it ! what 'tis 
To have a stranger come to an old house ! 

STRANGER. 

It seems you know him not 1 

OLD MAN. 

No, Sir, not I. 
They tell me he*s expected daily now; 
But in my lady's time he never came 
But once, for they were very distant kin. 
If he had played about here, when a child. 
In that fore-court, and ate the yew-berries, 
And sate in the porch threading the jessamine flowers 
Which fell so thick, he had not had the heart 
To mar all thus ! 
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STRANGER. 

Come . . . come ! all is not wroM 



These old dark windows. 



OLD MAN. 

They're demolish'd too, 
As if he could not see through casement glass ! 
The very red-breasts, tiiat so regular 
Came to my lady for her morning crumbs, 
Won't know the windows now ! 

STRANOER. 

Nay, they were small, 
And then so darkened round with jessamine. 
Harbouring the vermin; . . yet I could have wish'd 
That jessamine had been saved, which canopied. 
And bower'd and lined the porch. 

OLD MAN. 

It did one good 
To pass within ten yards when 'twas in blossom. 
There was a sweet-briar too that grew boside ; 
My lady loVd at evening to sit there 
And knit ; and her old dog lay at her feet 
And slept in the sun; 'twas an old favourite dog, . . 
She did not love him less that he was old 
And feeble, and he always had a place 
By the fire-side; and when he died at last. 
She made me dig a grave in the garden for him. 
For she was good to all. A woful day 
Twas for the poor, when to her grave she went ! 

STRANGER. 

They lost a friend, theni 

OLD MAN. 

You're a stranger here7 
Or you would'nt ask that question. Were they sick? 
She had rare cordial waters, and for herbs 
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She could have taught the doctors. Then at winter 
When weekly she distributed the bread 
In the poor old porch, to see her and to hear 
The blessings on her! and I warrant them 
They were a blessing to her, when her wealth 
Had been no comfort else. At Christmas, Sir ! 
It would have warm'd your heart if you had seen 
Her Christmas kitchen; . . how the blazing fire 
Made her fine pewter shine, and holly boughs 
So cheerful red; . • and as for mistletoe, • • 
The finest bough that grew in the country round 
Was mark'd for Madam. Then her old ale went 
So bountifully about! a Christmas cask, 
And 'twas a noble one ! . . . Crod help me, Sir ! 
But I shall never see such days agaiQ. 

STRANGER. 

But sure all changes are not needs for the worse* 
My friend] 

OLD MAN. 

May-hap they may'nt, Sir; . . for all that 
I like what IVe been used to. I remember 
All this from a child up, and now to lose it> 
*TiB losing an old friend. There's nothing left 
As 'twas ; « • I go abroad and only meet 
With men whose fSsithers I retnember boys j 
The brook that used to run before my door, 
That's gone to the great pond ; the trees, I learnt 
To climb, are down ; and I see nothing now 
That tells me of old times, • • except the stones 
In the church-yard. You are young, Sir, and I hope 
Have many years in store, . . but pray to God 
You may'nt be left the last of all your friends ! 

STRANGER. 

Well 1 well ! you've one friend more than you're aware of. 
If the squire's taste don't suit with yours, I warrant. 
That's all you'll quarrel with; walk in and taste 
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His beer, old friend! and see if your old lady 
E'er broach'd a better cask. You did not know me, 
But we're acquainted now. 'Twould not be easy 
To make you like the outside; but within, 
That is not changed, my friend! you'll always find 
The same old bounty and old welcome there. 



THE YORKIST NOBLE— (Con^mwecf). 

Six or seven years passed away, during which the throne 
of Edward appeared to be peaceably established. Sir 
William de Worde had not forgotten the youth whose 
flight he had so strangely aided; but he had never obtained 
Any explanation of that mystery, and in process of time 
his curiosity had almost ceased. It chanced, however, 
that in the year 1477 an embassy was despatched by the 
English king to the court of Burgundy, for the purpose 
of proposing a marriage between the young duchess and 
the king's brother-in-law. Lord Rivers. The ship in which 
William was a passenger, became separated from the others 
during the night — ^by some mischance, it was asserted ; 
but, as Was believed by many of the party, in consequence 
of secret instructions. The crew were landed on the 
coast of Brittany, where they were immediately arrested, 
or rather despatched in a species of honourable captivity 
to Vannes, where the Duke of Brittany then held his 
court, in order to obtain his permission to pursue their 
route. The duke received them hospitably, and detained 
them several days, during which they were sumptuously 
lodged and feasted. 

One night it chanced that Sir William de Worde was 
returning late to his lodging (which was situated on the 
outskirts of the town), when the clash of arms at some 
little distance, together with cries for help, struck on his 
ear. Drawing his sword he hurried up, and saw by the 
light of the moon a masked cavalier defending himself 
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desperately against three assailants, also masked, and 
evidently disguised. One of these the solitary champion 
had disabled ; but the other two were pressing on him 
so keenly, that it was evident his resistance could not be 
long protracted. De Worde shouted to them to forbear, 
and one of them instantly turned upon him. A short 
but sharp conflict ensued, in which William received a 
wound on the cheek ; requiting his antagonist, however, 
with a thrust which stretched him dead on the ground. 
Meanwhile the cavalier had succeeded in his encounter 
also, running his opponent through the body. The third 
man, .who had been wounded before William's arrival, 
had now risen, and attempted to escape ; but the stranger 
rushing upon him, passed his sword through him without 
the smallest hesitation, laying him also lifeless on the 
field. He now stepped forward to thank his unexpected 
ally. 'At the same moment his mask, which had been 
loosened by the exertion of the conflict, fell oflT; and De 
Worde discerned in the full light of the moon the features 
of the youth, whom he had assisted to escape from the 
Welsh coast some seven years before. It was plain that 
the recognition was mutual. 

" Noble De Worde," said the stranger ; " a second time 
I owe you my life. I knew of your presence in Vannes, 
and would fain have visited you to express my thankful- 
ness, but that I dared not. A hard necessity compels me 
to shim the notice of even my friends. But believe me, 
we shall meet yet a third time, when such necessity will 
exist no more. Meanwhile, I pray you to make no men- 
tion of what has to-night occurred; nor any inquiries 
as to who he is, whom you have twice delivered from 
death." 

So saying, he resumed the mask which he had raised 
from the ground, and with a courteous salutation to De 
Worde, walked rapidly away. 

A few days afterwards De Worde and his companions 
received permission to depart. Accordingly, with as many 
of the men-at-arms as could be found (for several, it was 
emlent, had deserted) they rejoined the English embassy; 
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-v^hich, after a veiy brief visit to the court of the duchess, 
was now returning to England. 

Sir William de Worde observed with scrupulous 
fidelity the injunction, which had been laid upon lum, to 
make no inquiries which might tend to elucidate the late 
mystery. It was evident that the unknown must havo 
deceived him, when he had declared on a former occasion, 
that he was about to seek refuge in Ireland. Probably 
the whole tale, which he had then i^elated to him, was 
fictitious ; but that did not, in his opinion, release him 
from the honourable obligation imposed on him. Doubt- 
less the unknown was one of the many Lancastrian exiles, 
who after the defeat at Tewkesbury had sought a refuge 
in France ; and it would be unknightly, he felt, to seek 
to dispel a mystery which might be necessary to tho 
stranger's safety. Accordingly he returned to England, 
and resumed his post at King Edward's court, which he 
retained until the death of that monarch. 

His father, it should have been mentioned, had not 
long survived the restoration of the House of York; and 
Sir William had now inherited the family estates, and 
the office at court, which had been bestowed on his father. 
But he did not also inherit the warm regard which the 
latter had felt for the king. Towards the close of his life 
the character of Edward greatly declined. The faults of 
indolence and licentious luxury, which had always been 
his most conspicuous failings, gained now so completely 
the mastery over him, as to extinguish the more generous 
qualities, which had hitherto, in some degree, balanced 
them. JElichard, .Duke of Gloucester, who now, by the 
death of Clarence, was the heir of the House of York, 
failing the issue of Edward himself, began to attract to 
himself the regai'd of all the abler spirits of the age. 
Few princes have been more differently represented — 
more unscrupulously maligned or defended — than the 
Duke of Gloucester. But without touching upon these 
disputed points, it is certain that he was a person who 
could conciliate the affections and command the enthu- 
^uvstic loyalty of wen whose bravery and honour we 
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beyond dispute. Sir William de "Worde was one of those 
whom he sought most eagerly to attach to his service, 
and whose devotion he was most successful in winning. 
When, after the death of Edward V., the duke was pro- 
claimed king by the title of E.ichard III., Sir William 
was one of his most staunch supporters. Nor did he 
waver in his loyalty throughout the long and complicated 
struggle, which terminated at last on the Field of Bos- 
worQi. Overtures were made more than once by the 
chiefs of the Lancastrian party ; and the most brilliant 
promises of advancement held out to him, if he would 
quit the service of the usurper, who, he was assured, was 
on the brink of ruin. But De Worde not only rejected 
these offers, but divulged them immediately afterwards, 
with such disastrous effect to the liancastrians, that the 
rage of that party was greatly excited against him. He 
was one of a small number expressly exempted from, the 
general amnesty, proposed to be made in the cajse of the 
Earl of Bichmond's success in the attempt, which he was 
now about to make, on the crown of England.^ But these 
tidings, when conveyed to his ear, only confirmed De 
Worde's resolution to stand to the death by the master, 
of whom he would believe no evil. 

At last there appeared the closing scene of the Great 
Drama which had been enacted on English soil for so 
many years, and with such disastrous effect. The Earl 
of Bichmond landed at Milford Haven with a small force, ^ 
the numbers of which were considerably augmented during * 
his march through the western counties; while King 
Bichard, breaking up his camp at Nottingham, also 
advanced to meet his antagonist. The two armies 
met at Bosworth, in Leicestershire, that of Bichard 
being greatly the more numerous. But, at a short 
distance, lay a third force under the command of Lord 
Stanley, which, if it should espouse the cause of either 
party, would in all likelihood give that party the 
preponderance. 

Whatever might be King Bichard^ weaknesses or 
vices, the lack of personal bravery was not among them^ 
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His demeanour on the field of Bosworth has won the 
admiration even of those who held his character in the 
deepest abhorrence. K one man's skill or bravery could 
have determined that celebrated battle, the victory must 
have been his. But the unexpected defection of Stanley, 
and the wavering courage or fidelity of his own troops, 
must have proved fatal to his cause, even had his antago- 
nist been a less able general than he proved himself. 
After striking down, it is said, with his own hand several 
of the knights surrounding Richmond's person, he was 
borne down by Stanley's followers and slain. De Worde, 
who had supported him gallantly throughout the whole 
of that bloody day, was made prisoner almost at the 
moment of his master's death, and conducted, together 
with Catesby and others of Bichard's partisans, to Leices- 
ter, there toawait the new king's pleasure. 

On the following day, Henry made a triumphal entry 
into the town, accompanied by his chief barons and ad- 
herents, and was warmly welcomed by the citizens. His 
first act waa to determine the sentence which should be 
passed on those, who had been taken in arms against him. 
It was generally thought that, as the policy of the new 
sovereign would obviously be as conciliatory as possible, 
only those who had been guilty of crimes which could 
positively be proved against them, or were among the 
notorious and obnoxious adherents of Bichard of York, 
would be visited with extreme penalties. But, as the 
reader is aware. Sir William de Worde was one of this 
number ; and the temper displayed by Henry, ever since 
his victory at Bosworth, was such as to encourage the 
belief, that no mercy would be shown to him. It was, 
therefore, with a full expectation that he would be ordered 
for immediate execution, that De Worde entered the 
apartment in which the king and his counsellors were 
assembled; and the report which met him at the threshold, 
that Catesby was even then on the point of being led out 
to be beheaded, confirmed his expectation. But he was a 
brave man, and had too often faced death to be imnerved 
by its immediate prospct. With a firm and equal step 
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he passed up the hall and confronted the assembly, who 
were gathered at its further end. 

" William de Worde," said the Earl of Pembroke, who, 
as the king's chief counsellor, sat at his right hand, "you 
have been taken in aims against your lawful sovereign ; 
and are moreover charged with various acts of conspiracy 
to deprive him of his rights, aa well as to misuse and 
oppress his faithful and loyal subjects. In particular, 
you are accused of having plotted, along with others of 
the late tyrant's abettors, to take the life, by treasonable 
practices, of our most sacred sovereign. What have you 
to advance in answer to these charges? " 

" I deny them as base and calumnious,'' said De Worde. 
" That I was taken in arms, I do not deny; but I fought 
in behalf of, not against, my legitimate sovereign, ll^t 
I have plotted, either singly or aided by accomplices, 
against the life of the Earl of Richmond, whom you 
designate the King of England, is a baseless false- 
hood. Nay, I affiraa that Ins very person is imknown 
to me ; nor have I ever been in his presence until this 
day." 

" Ha ! Will you say thatl" exclaimed the king, who 
had hitherto sat with his face partially concealed in his 
mantle, so that his features could not be distinguished. 
" Will you assert, my lord," rising as he spoke, and re- 
moving his hat and plume, " that you and I have never 
met before]" 

De Worde started back in amazement. The voice and 
features were alike familiar to him. It was the youth 
whom he had aided to escape from the coast of Wales — 
the stranger whom he had rescued from the assassins at 
Vannes. 

" My lord," he said, after a moment's pause, amid the 
breathless astonishment of the room, " I must retract my 
former assertion. It is true that twice before I have en- 
countered you j and to you, above all men, I may surely 
appeal in witness against the falsehood, that I have 
sought your life." 

"True," replied the king, resxuning his hat. "My 
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lords, Sir William de Worde has been a true friend of 
Kicbard of York ; but he hath been a yet truer one of 
Henry of Richmond. But for him I had not stood here 
this day to assume the crown your loyalty offers me. 
Twice hath he, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
delivered mine from mortal peril. My lords, you must 
forgive me, if I pardon even so devoted a Yorkist and so 
stubborn a traitor ; nay more, if I receive him into my 
service, and account him henceforth among my friends ; 
always, that is to say, supposing that he is willing tg 
become one "^Baldersoourt — Jiev, H. (7, Adams, 



FORMATION OF MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 

We have seen one of the uses of mountains, viz., to 
collect rain, and send it down into valleys to water them, 
and fill the rivers, which carry it off into the ocean. But 
we want to know how mountains were made, because 
this earth was most likely once as even almost as an 
orange. I do not say it was Uvel (flat like a round table), 
but even; or nearly smooth, like an orange or a foot-ball. 
If you look at a globe, such as they use sometimes in 
schools, it is smooth ; so it is not like the earth in that 
respect. It ought to have a quantity of little pimples 
sticking out of its surface where the mountains are, just 
as you sometimes see warts on a boy's hand, here and 
there one standing up by itself, and then two or more 
joined together, making a range. In fact, a boy's left hand, 
with a number of warts upon it, would be something like 
the continent of Europe, if he were to put it down on a 
sheet of paper .with the broad side towards the top of the 
sheet. The back of the hand representing the great Sar- 
matian Plain of Russia ; the wrist the rising ground of 
Ural j the knuckles the various elevations of the Alpine 
range; the thumb those of Spain; the fore-finger the 
ridges of Corsica and Sardinia; the middle finger the 
s, y. ji 
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Apennines of Italy; the next the mountains of Greece; 
and the little finger (stretched back) the Balkan range, 
running down to the Black Sea. The flat paper on which 
the hand rests will then be the level sea — ^the Mediter- 
ranean at the bottom, ntnning up between the fingers to 
form the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic Seas, and the Archi- 
pelago, with the wide Atlantic Ocean, stretching out to 
an invisible distance outside the back of the thumb, and 
beyond its tip.* 




Fig 1. 
Look out over the country where you live, and unless 
it is a very flat one, like Lincolnshire or Cambridgeshire, 
you will see some ground standing up out of the flat 
ground, and rising towards the sky ; sometimes it looks 
like a large basin turned upside down, flat, as Helvellyn, 

* Lay the thumb close to the fore-finger, and separate the 
fingers, and you will have a still more striking resembl^ce tp 
the Morea of Greece. 
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or rounded at the top, as the Wrekin ; and sometimes 
it goes up to a point, like a sugar-loaf or an old-fashioned 
night-cap, as Skiddaw. We call these hiUsy if they only- 
rise to a moderate height; hillocks (or "little hills"), if 
they are very small; and mountains, when they reach 
some thousands of feet above the sea-level. 

Still we want to know how they were made. Some of 
you, who live in the country said go about the fields, 
must ]iuive seen a quantity of little heaps of eafth, about 
the size of a pudding-basin, lying on the surface of a field. 
Sometimes they are dotted about, one here and one there; 
and sometimes several are so close together that they join 
one another (like the warts on the boy's hand), and form 
ranges. We call these "mole-hills," because they are 
made by that little animal, the mole, who burrows 
underground to seek for his food amongst the insects in 
the earth. So he goes, boring little tunnels underground, 
and eating the insects; but every now and then he wants 
to breathe a little fresh air, so he pushes his nose up 
through the earth to the surface, and, forcing up the soil, 
makes those Kttle heaps you see, thrusts his nose out at 
the top of one, gets his breath, and then goes down 
again. All those heaps, then, are the points where the 
mole has come up out of the ground to breathe. He 
does not know it, but he has been making a map of 
physical geography for you and me. He has made a 
number of isolated mountains, like Snowdon and Skiddaw, 
Etna and Vesuvius, and a few ranges of mountains, like 
the Alps and Apennines. 

All mountains, as far as we can tell, were made very 
much in the same way, though you may be certain it 
took something stronger than a mole to push them up. 
We make use of something that is stronger than any 
animal ; I mean steam. We speak of a steam-engine as 
being of "so many horse-power" perhaps 100 or 200 
horse-power, i.e., it has the power of 100 or 200 horses. 
It would take a great many horses to draw the train 
that a railway engine hurries along faster than any 
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horse could gallop. You liave heard of accidents, caused 
hj the explosion (or bursting) of the boiler of a steam 
engine ; how it throws off the heavy iron top through 
massive stone walls, and sometimes through the roof, and 
some hundreds of yards distant. That explosion happens 
when the steam is pent up tight in the boiler, and cannot 
escape. Now, if we were to put a huge boiler (as big as 
a lake) down underground (say at the bottom of a coal- 
pit), set all the coal on fire in the pit, so as to heat the 
water and make it all boil and turn into steam; and then 
close it up tight, it would very soon burst, tear up all 
the ground above it, and force its way quite up to the 
surface (just like the mole). The earth, which was all 
level before, and lying in layers, as A (one of clay, and 




Fig. 2. 



one of lime, and one of sand, and one of coal), would be 
split open, and pushed up into almost a perpendicular 
position, as in £; and so, you see, would make a 
mountain, just as the mole does, only bigger. But 
we do not need to set a coal-pit on fire; for, it so 
happens, there is a very large fire always burning in the 
very middle of the earth, very much larger than any coal- 
field. And we have no occasion to bury a large boiler 
imderground, for, you will remember, that I told you in 
a former lesson, that a great deal of water soaked through 
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the soil below the roots of the plants, and went on 
through gravel and other kinds of earth, deeper and 
deeper, till some of it got into wells that men have made; 
but there is a great deal more water than will fill all the 
wells, and there are not wells everywhere (for instance 
there are none in the Great Deserts, and in many thou- 
sands of miles of plains), so this water goes on sinking, 
gets between the clefts of rocks, and into hollow caves 
underground. Sometimes the miners in a coal-pit are 
"drowned out," as they say, by a great flood of this 
water finding its way in there; and they are obliged 
always to keep great pumps at work, pumped by huge 
steam-engines, to get the water out, that is constantly 
finding its way into pits. So, you see, we have the water 
buried underground, and it goes on sinking till it gets 
near to the big fire in the centre; and then it does get 
boiled, and made into steam, and it is shut in close, so 
that it cannot escape anywhere, and then it bursts the 
rocks above, just as it does sometimes the iron plates of 
a boiler, and makes itself more room; and then more 
steam is made, and joins it, till that bursts, and forces a 
way higher up, and splits the ground open, making all 
the ground above shake and crack with a roaring noise 
like thunder. This we call an earthquake. 

An eaii^hquake at Lisbon (in 1755) shook one-twelfth 
of the area of the entire globe. 

In some parts of the world the steam, and even hot 
water, force themselves quite through the ground and 
seversd hundred feet beyond, high up into the air, and 
then fall down in a stream of boiling water. Such are 
the " Geysers" in Iceland. 

But besides these earthquakes and hot water-spouts, 
there are ofben stones, and rocks, and red-hot cinders, 
forced up through the earth. The fire in the centre of 
the globe melts the metals that are down below, and the 
hot water cracks the rocks when they are red-hot, and 
makes them split open, and then up comes a great mass 
of melted metal, ashes, and all kinds of minerals, 
forced out by the explosion of steam and the expansion 
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of heat. It carries all before it — ^forcing a passage, tear- 
ing the ground up, and footing it up into the sky, till 
it forms a huge chimney, and out pours a volume of 
thick black smoke and a flame of Are, and then there 
falls a shower of ashes and cinders, and the melted mass 
comes pouring down the sides red-hot, sometimes burn- 
ing up whole towns, just as it did Sodom and Gomorrha 
in old times, and Pompeii and Herculaneiun much later. 




Fig. 3.— EARTHQUAKE FISSURES IN CALABRIA. 

The ancients, when they saw these great fires, thought 
there was a big furnace underground, and that it was a 
huge blacksmith's shop, where all the thimderbolts were 
made by a great giant called Vulcan, and that all these 
fires were so many chimneys to the various forges in this 
mighty workshop down below; and so they have all got 
their name from that giant, and we still call them all 
Volca'}iroe8, The one they knew best was Mount Etna, 
so they thought that was his chief forge. Then there rose 
up another, near Naples, Mount Vesuvius. 

It is this bursting out of fire from the bowels of the 
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^rth that has heaved up all the mountains we see. Very 
near to Vesuvius, there is now a mountain which was 
not there when the city of Pompeii was inhabited, but it 
was pushed up out of the earth in one night. There is 
another just to the west of the city of Mexico, that rose 
out of the plain in 1759, and raised up several square 
nules with it. In two days it rose to the height of 1375 
feet. 




Fig. 4. — CRATER OF VESUVIUS DURING AN ERUPTION. 

But this does not always happen on land ; for some- 
times it bursts out at the bottom of the ocean, a piece 
from the bottom rises up and forms a little moimtain 
down in the water, and then it comes up again, and rises 
higher, till, at last, its top reaches above the water, and 
then we call it an island ; for islands are only the tops, 
or peaks, of mountains, whose bases are at the bottom of 
the sea. St. Helena and Ascension (two islands in the 
Pacific Ocean) are only the peaks of two very high moun- 
tains. You will understand this better by looking at the 
accompanying illustration. 

If you look on a map, at a small piece of water, between 
Greece and Asia (so marked on Fig. 1 between the boy'a 
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little fingei* atid fourth finger), you will find it full of 
little islands. On the map they look like so many^ai 
pieces of island ; but, if you were to go there and sail in 
and out amongst them, as I have done, you would be 
surprised to see they were not flat pieces of land, covered 
perhaps with bushes, as you may see the little islands in 
a lake or a river. • No; you would find them rising straight 
out of the water, something like a church-spire out of the 
ground, because they are, in fact, only the high peaks of 
rocky moimtains, whose roots are at the bottom of the 
sea, just as you saw in the "Vertical Section of the 
Atlantic;" and these tops only of the mountains have 
been able to thrust their noses up above the surface of 
the water. That sea is marked upon the map "The 
Archipelago,'' which, possibly, means "the arched sea,'' the 
coast running round the top of it being shaped something 
like an arch,* at all events that idea will help you to 
remember its curious name. But there are some other 
seas full of islands, and with a somewhat similarly shaped 
coast ; so they are called " archipelagoes" too, and this is 
known as the *' G^^omw Archipelago," — JSev, J, Eidgway. 



MOUNT JSTNA. 

Mount -^tna thence we spy, 
Known by the smoky flames which cloud the sky. 
Far off we hear the waves, with surly sound. 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound; 
The billows break upon the sounding strand. 
And roll the rising tide, impure wil£ sand. 
By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high ; 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 
Ajid flakes of mounting flames, that lick the sky. 

* Mind, however, not to call it arcA-i-pelago, but arX'-i-pelago, 
for arch is a Greek word, and the Greeks pronounced " ch" more 
like **k," just as you pronounce it in the word chemist. 
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Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 

And, shivered by the force, come piece-meal down j 

Oft liquid lakes of burning sulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery springs that boil below. 

Enceladus, they say, transfixed by Jove, 

With blasted limbs came trembling from above ; 

And where he fell, the avenging father drew 

This flaming hill, and on his body threw : 

As often as he turns his weary sides. 

He shakes the solid isle, and smoke the heavens hides. 

In shady woods we pass the tedious night. 

Where bellowing sounds and groans our souls aflldght, 

Of which no cause is offered to the sight. 

For not one star was kindled in the sky, 

Nor could the moon her borrowed light supply ; 

For misty clouds involved the firmament : 

The stars were muflBied, and the moon was pent. 

DryderCa Virgil, Book UL 



HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 

Eighteen hundred yeai-s ago these two cities stood on 
the beautiful shores of the Bay of Naples, with the 
islands of Ischia and Capri in front, and the flat-topped 
hill of Vesuvius, clad almost to its summit with verdure, 
on which sheep were leisiu-ely grazing, forming the back- 
ground. 

Herculaneum was situated on a promontory, open to 
the south-west wind, which made it unusually healthy ; 
and Pompeii nestled in the bay at the foot of Vesuvius, 
its streets running mainly along the shores, or at right 
angles to them. Both were said to have been built by 
the giant Hercules. But the marvellous beauty of their 
situation, and the quiet healthy repose, which they 
afforded to the wealthy citizens of Rome during the un- 
healthy season of that marshy capital, made them the 
lK>pular watering-places of the rich senators and courtiers 
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of the imperial metropolis of the world. They were to 
Home what Brighton and Hastings are in our days to 
the higher classes of London, where the worn-out states- 
man found recreation and retirement, and the rich in- 
dulged in idleness, amusement, and luxury. 

But in the year a.d. 79, a few years after Titus had re- 
turned home victorious from the destruction of Jerusalem, 
a sudden eruption of hot ashes completely buried Pompeii, 
and a similar one of liquid lava encrusted Herculaneum 
in a sheath of solid rock. There for centuries they lay 
out of sight ; a new town arose on the crust that concealed 
Herculaneum, and the ashes, hardened by successive rains 
into a plaster mass, like an asphalte pavement, so com- 
pletely hid Pompeii beneath the surface, that its very site 
was forgotten, until sixteen himdred years later, when 
some accidental excavations revealed it. Since then, it 
has been gradually dug out, and very much has been laid 
bare in our own day. 

Herculaneum lies full sixty feet beneath the present 
level. " On the masses of lava, which wear the aspect of 
rocks, now stand merry, light-hearted youths, clad in 
white linen trousers and shirts, and wealing sc^iet 
flannel caps over their jet-black haii*. They twine the 
clinging tendrils of the vine aroimd the noble mulberry 
ti-ees, with which the surrounding land is thickly planted, 
or send forth their joyous songs which fall cheerily on 
our ears, or nod to us familiarly as we pass." 

Descending a flight of stairs, and passing through a 
dark, vault-Kke passage, we entered the buried theatre. 

The impression it produces on the mind, is one of the 
most fearful that can be conceived. Our guides preceded 
us with torches, leading the way down the steep descent. 
The air in the excavations was damp and cold; a death- 
like terror seemed to dwell within this scene of gloom 
and destruction; and that cry of anguish seems sounding 
in one's ears, which must have burst forth in this theatre 
from the assembled crowd, when they saw the fiery tide 
rushing in upon them in the full force of its destroying 
fury. 
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the pillarS; the seats of the spectators, the stage, the 
orchestnir, are all still distinctly visible. The marble has 
been cleared from the lava with which it was encrusted. 
In the foreground stand the pedestals, whence the statues 
of the two consuls have been removed, in order to be 
deposited in the theatre at Naples. 

The inscriptions on these pedestals are almost uninjured. 
To many portions of the wall there may still be seen 
adhering the crimson stucco, with which they were in 
former days entirely covered. 

It was in the midst of all this splendour, of all the 
adornments of art, and all the refinements of luxury, 
which proved the creative genius of the human mind, 
that the wild powers of nature burst upon the scene, in 
all their resistless might, spreading desolation on their 
path. The smallest interstices of the building are filled 
up with the dark, hai-dened lava. 

A descending path leads from R^sina into the very 
heart of the excavated portion of Herculaneum. To the 
right and left are to be seen the most tenible evidences 
of the march of devastation. Towering high above the 
town, the burning mountain sends forth its pillars of 
smoke and flame; and yet, when you gaze around upon 
the village of E^sina, you see on every side images of 
peace and security. 

Women sit spuming before their doors; children are 
playing around them; and very probably not one mother 
there remembers that, in one house in Herculaneum, two 
infant skeletons had been found lying side by side in a 
little bath. It is this contrast of daily life, pursuing its 
business and its pleasures over those entombed ruins of 
the past, which renders the impression produced by 
Herculaneum even more fearful than it would other- 
wise be. —«'*»>• 

V Pompeii produces a less painful impression upon the 
mind than Herculaneum. It is accessible by the railway 
which runs from Naples, passing through a tract of 
countiy of almost unequalled loveliness. 

To whichever side you turn your gaze, you see, scat- 
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tered along the line of railroad, and covering tfie slope 
which lies between it and the shore beneath, small 
houses with flat roofs, on which fresh maccaroni and 
Indian com are laid out to dry. In all directions, ships, 
boats, fishermen, and labourers, meet the eye. 

Whole streets, consisting, perhaps, of a hundred houses, 
have been excavated, and their interior arrangements 
fully brought to light. The entrance to each house lies 
through a small vestibule. Passing through this porch, 
you enter a court, surrounded with pillars, in the centre 
of which stands a marble fountain. The sleeping apart- 
ments of the men surround it. They have no connection 
with each other; but are btdlt like so many separate cells, 
each opening into the outer court Facing the door 
which opens into the court, and attached to the opposite 
wall, is a raised stone platform, about a foot h^h, on 
which the sleeping cushions were laid. 




In the larger houses there is generally a second court, 
adorned wiiji handsome fountains and costly mosaics; 
then the eating-room, with its fixed seats attached to the 
wall, together with a table equally immovable, all made 
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of marble, and beautifully proportioned. The eating- 
rooms are very small; and it is quite evident that in 
Pompeii large entertainments must have been very un- 
usual. The apartments appropriated to the female por- 
tion of the family lay quite in the interior of the building. 

In two of the courts I observed fountains, ornamented 
with shells and stones, exactly in the style of those now 
to be seen in the old Dutch gardens. Over these foun- 
taina are placed lions' heads made of burnt clay, with 
open eyes and distended jaws, in which lamps used to be 
set for the purpose of giving light to those who came to 
fetch water in an evening. In almost all the houses 
there are bathing apartments, and the public baths were 
fitted up with every convenience for warm and cold 
bathing. The couches on which the bathers were in- 
tended to repose are made of bronze ; marble, stucco, and 
fresco-painting are all liberally and tastefully employed in 
the decoration of these edifices. 

The following account of the writer's visit to it in 1859 
may convey some little idea of its present appearance and 
its ancient grandeur : — 

" Attended by an official guide, we reached the outer 
gate, traversed the city to its extremity, and commenced 
our survey at its farthest point. We were surprised to 
find it entirely open to the sky, though sunk apparently 
in a hollow caused by a surrounding ridge of ashes and 
rubbish, thrown out in the process of excavation. This 
nukkes its contemplation more pleasant and easy than is 
possible at Herculaneum, where the town built over it 
requires a descent by steps into dark caverns and tunnels, 
from which dim glimpses only of the recovered frag- 
ments can be gained by the flBunt glimmer of torches and 
candles. 

" Another cause of astonishment was its great extent, 
nearly one hundred acres having already been excavated, 
while it is calculated that fully three-fourths of its original 
site remains unexplored. We were occupied more than 
four hours in merely walking through its streets, and 
entering a few of the buildings. 
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" The streets are straiglit, crossing each other at right 
angles, and are all paved with massive cubes of lava, in 
which the original ruts worn by the wheels of the vehicles, 
that used to run along them, are very evidently to be 
seen. A stone footpath, raised about two feet above the 
carriage-way, runs down each side of the street, which is, 
in most cases, amply provided with stone gutters oi* 
channels for carrying off the surface water. 

" We entered one of the largest private houses — ^the 
only perfect specimen yet discovered of a suburban villa. 
Passing up the flight of six steps leading to the porch, we 
came to an open court with a fountain in the centre, a 
summer-house at one end covered with trellis -work, and 
a garden attached to it. On the right was a staircase, 
by which access was gained to the upjper story; andj on 
the left, baths (in one of which, when first excavated, 
was a window filled with four panes of glass, each six 
inches square), dining-rooms, and an open-terraced room 
(commanding a view of the sea), a corridor, evidently 
intended as a winter promenade, and numerous other 
apartments. Descending a flight of steps, we reached 
the cellars, in which may still be seen a great number of 
earthen wine-jars, firmly imbedded in the volcanic deposit. 
Here the family seem to have fled for refuge during the 
eruption, as no less than eighteen skeletons were found 
near the door; while another, supposed to be the master 
of the house, was discovered at the garden-gate with a 
key in his hand, and his servant by his side, bearing a 
purse containing a hundred gold and silver coins. 

" The rest of this street (which is outside the walls of 
the city) is mainly occupied with marble tombs and 
public monuments, erected to the memory of illustrious 
generals, senators, and noblemen, who died at Pompeii ; 
and hence the name has been given to it of ' the street of 
tombs.' 

"Entering the city by the 'Gate of Herculaneum' 
(from which a flight of stone steps leads to the city walls), 
we passed between rows of small shops, inns, the houses 
of inedical nien and chemists, a public office for testing 
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weights and measures, until we came to a point where 
other streets intersect it, fat the junction of which is a 
large drinking fountain and cistern, so commonly to be 
seen in Italian towns. Passing by some public bake- 
houses, a blacksmith's forge, an oil shop, the academy of 
music, a number of smaller dwellings, and many other 
buildings worthy of notice, we at length entered the 
* Forum,* or public square, paved with rich mosaic. It is 
a large rectangular space in the centre and highest part of 
the town, surrounded by a corridor, beneath the arches of 
which were placed colossal statues in marble. At one 
end are the Palace and Treasury, at the other the great 
Temple of Jupiter ; on one side are prisons, a public 
granary, the Temple of Venus, the Hall of Justice ; and 
on the other, a large cloth market, a Temple of Mercury, 
the Senate House, and a large banqueting hall, used at 
public festivals. 

"These, with the triangular 'Foinim* (another open 
space) surrounded by a portico of ninety columns, forming 
the piazza of the Great Theatre (capable of containing 
5,000 spectators), with its seats of lava, tier above tier, in 
perfect preservation ; the Amphitheatre (well able to hold 
10,000 persons); and the soldiers' barracks, form the 
principal buildings of importance in this city of the dead. 

" But the various articles of furniture, eatables, and 
stores found in the shops and houses, after some eighteen 
hundred years' burial under ground, were even more sur- 
prising to us than the edifices. Had London itself been 
buried only last year, and this year laid bare again to our 
view, we should not have wondered if the various relics 
from Pompeii, treasured up now in the museum at Naples, 
were exhibited to us as those of our own modem metro- 
polis. There are to be seen implements of almost every 
kind now in common use amongst ourselves, and difiering 
but little either in material, shape, or design. Here are 
portable stoves, surgical instruments, inkstands (with the 
ink dried in them), reeds cut like pens, flutes, clarionets 
with ivory mouth-pieces, bone tickets for adbnission to 
the theatres, dice, pins, thimbles, bodkins, combs, hair- 
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pins, earrings, pots of rouge, mirrors of polished metal, 
and spinning wheels. Amongst the domestic articles are 
locks, keys, hinges, latches, bolts, screws, door-knockers 
and handles, a fire range, with an L-shaped boiler ; and 
amongst kitchen utensils in every variety are to be seen 
kettles, sauce-pans, frying-pans, gridirons, and even a 
meat-digester, — moulds for jellies (in the shape of birds, 
hares, rabbits, fruit, flowers, «fec.), small implements for 
.cutting out the little ornaments in pastry, even a vessel 
for heating water, like our modern tea-urn, with a heater 
in its centre, and whole dinner services of silver (plates, 
dishes, salvers, &c.) 

" The collection of glass contains more than four thou- 
sand specimens, including almost every article into which 
glass is capable of being moulded — there are wine-bottles, 
plates, water-jugs, cups, decanters, cruets, tumblers, 
funnels, medicine bottles, fruit dishes, and necklaces. 

" Several articles of food were also found, such as rolls 
of bread stamped with the baker's name, dates, walnuts 
(so abundant in the mountainous parts of Italy), oil, 
olives, corks for bottles, and in a doctor's shop was dis- 
covered a marble slab with the spatida, for rolling and 
cutting pills. Small portions of fine thread net, with the 
needles used in making it; the contents of a colour- 
dealer's shop, together with a very large collection of 
brooches, rings, gold chains, and necklaces, are there to be 
seen. The latter have supplied our modern jewellers with 
the patterns that are now most fashionable amongst the 
ladies of the present day. Thousands of other articles, 
equally interesting, throng the Museum at Naples; but we 
must not forget to mention the very exquisite works of 
art— statues, vases, bronze figures, and mosaics, nor the 
beautiful pictures still remaining on the walls of the 
larger houses, some of which are executed with a very- 
rare delicacy of touch, and in oil coloiu^ too, centuries 
before we were aware, till these houses were unburied, 
that painting in oil had been discovered." — Rev^JMidgway, 
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ITALY. 



Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die : 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter*s toil ; 
While searbom gales theii' gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear ; 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults thix)ugh all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was rfieirs : not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command the palace learnt to rise ; 
Again the long-fallen column sought the skies. 
The canv^ glowed, beyond e*en Nature warm : 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with himian form ; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail : 
While nought remained of all that riches gave^ 
But towns unmanned and lords without a slave ; 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill, 

6oldimUh*9 Traveller^ 

8. V. 1 
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PASSING THE GEYSERS IN ICELAND. 

One moment I was carefully skirting the margin of 
a honeycombed cavity — its blue, boiling waters trickling 
away down the side of the slope to join others lower 
down ; the niext, I was passing the mouth of a funnel, in 
which the waters were violently agitated, but never rose 
to the surface. On all sides, clouds of vapour were 
ascending, and from every orifice, steam, and sometimes 
small jets of water, escaped; or a slough of blue mud 
was bubbling and simmering, in the neighbourhood of 
which one was seen ankle-deep in hot clay. Passing the 
" Stroker," in violent convulsions, I crossed the grass plot 
which curiously intervenes, and ascending its regularly 
formed cone, stood on the edge of the basin of the Great 
Geyser, full to the brim, bubbling and seething in its 
centre, and heralding an approaching eruption by re- 
peated subterranean thunderings, which vibrated not only 
through its immediate framework, but the surrounding 
soil. 

The night looking angry, the first thing to be done was 
to get the tent up on the grass plot within forty yards 
of the basin, dig a good trench round it, and place 
plenty of hay inside, so as to be ready for any event. I 
confess I thought it tempting Providence establishing 
oneself so near the Geyser; for, if a strong northerly 
wind arose, we ought to have a steam bath during an 
eruption, if nothing worse; but there were traces of 
other encampments, and the farmer vouched for its good 
behaviour for p^ist centuries ; so I turned in to ^upper — 
milk, ptarmigan, tmd black bread — and arranged myself 
for the night, lit my last pipe, and was endeavouring 
to reconcile Michelet'a theory of the eternal youth of 
woman with the withered and meagre form of the 
farmer's wife, when the earth yearned under me to 
a wild chprua from below. I scrambled out just in 
time to be enveloped in volumes of steam, and to hear 
the. trickle of the waters which overflowed their limits ; 
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and had scarcely groped my way to windward of the 
basin, when, in one frantic effort, it belched forth its 
boiling bowels in a massive column about sixty feet in 
height, and, radiating at its climax, showered bouquets of 
water and vapour in every directien. Sinking in its 
tube apparently exhausted, the Greyser seemed eloquently 
to counsel me to follow its example and recruit my 
energies for the following day. 




THE GREAT GEYSER IN ERUPTION. 

Twice during ihe night I was aroused by the unearthly 
complaints of the Geyser ; but beyond the vast clouds of 
vapour whidi invariably follow each roar, and a gentle 
overflowing of the basin, they were false alarms. As 
morning was breaking it sounded an unmistakeable 
'^ awakener," which would have roused the dead j imd I 
bad barely time to take up my position at the brink of 
the old " Stroker" before full power was turned on.' Jtt 
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succeeded jet with fearful rapidity, earth trembled, and the 
very cone itself seemed to stagger under the ord^. Por- 
tions of its sides, rent with the uncontrollable fury it had 
suddenly generated, were ripped off, and flew up in vol- 
leys, soaring high above water and steam, whilst the lat- 
ter rolled away in fleecy clouds before the light north 
wind, and catching the rays of the morning sun just 
glistening over the mountain tops in the far east, was lus- 
trous white as the purest snow. 

Discharge succeeded discharge in rapid succession for 
upwards of four minutes, when, apparently exhausted, and 
its basin empty, I scrambled up to the margin, intending 
to have a good look down the tube, whi(^ I imagined 
must also be empty; but the water was still within a 
few feet of the brink, and boiling furiously. Hastening 
back to my former position, the basin filled rapidly, and 
I was just in time to witness the most magnificent ex- 
plosion of all. Everything seemed to depend on this 
superhuman effort, and a solid unbroken column of water 
was hurled upwards of 25 feet in circumference, attain- 
ing a height of very near 100 feet. Here the column 
paused for a moment before reversing its motion, and fell 
listless and exhausted through the volumes of vapour 
which followed it into its throbbing cup. 

The beauties of this awe-inspiring scene could not 
appear to greater advantage than on such a clear crisp 
autumnal morning. Northwards the faultless domes of 
the inaccessible peaks of the interior formed a 
broad contrast to the jagged blue peaks of Blafel ; 
whilst, in the valley beneath, man toils as if he 
wTBre to live for ever, and, in happy confidence, builds his 
house on the verge of what nmy any day prove his de- 
struction ; his cattife and sheep browsing on the hill within 
a hundred yards of the noisiest eruption, without even 
deigning to look round. — C. J: Forbes, 
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LOST IN THE SNOW. 

Tuesday, the 23rd of Januaiy, 1872, will long be remem- 
bered by the people of Northern Colorado. Snow covered 
the ground, yet the weather was pleasant, and the moun- 
tains stood out grandly in the sunlight. On the afternoon 
of this day, Jeremiah FLsk left the Higley coal mine with 
a load of coal for his home in Greeley. The distance is 
fourteen miles. A little after four o'clock he heard a 
noise like the roaring of a great watei-spout. Instinct- 
ively he turned towards the mountains ; they were calm 
and beautiful as in the morning, but northward, where 
the black hills rise from the plains, he saw a vast wall of 
cloud approaching with the speed of a whirlwind. The 
roaring increased. The frozen tidal wave touched the 
foot of the hills, and chased the sunbeams from the moun- 
tains like an avalanche. The horses rushed forward in 
terror, and a second later they were in darkness, the 
storm sweeping over them with resistless fury. Snow, 
finer than the finest flour, filled the air, so that it was 
impossible to see a hundred feet in any direction. Fisk 
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wrapt a buffalo robe around his neck and shoulders, and 
urged the trembling horses on ; but they could not keep 
the road, and in a short time the plain was as trackless 
as the sea. After the horses had left the beaten way they 
could scarcely walk, and it was not long before they re- 
fused to move. The darkness increased. No time must 
be lost. The traces were unhitched, and, mounting the 
strongest horse, Fisk attempted to urge him forward, but 
he would not go. Then he led them for a time, but find- 
ing that it required all his strength to keep the buffalo 
robe from blowing away, he left the team and pushed on 
before the wind, for the wind was his only compass. 
The storm increased in violence every moment, and it 
soon became dark and intensely cold. In many places 
the snow was deep, and moi*e than twenty times the 
strong man was hurled into the drifts, so terrible was the 
storm. By eight o'clock the mercury stood at 10 degrees 
below zero. The snow blew from all points of the com- 
pass, and penetrated every stitch of his clothing that Vras 
not protected by the buffalo robe. He knew that several 
houses were near ; but how could he find a single one of 
them, when on that very night the engineers on the rail- 
road were unable to find the water-tank at Pierce Station 
in the darkness. The man knew that death was on his 
trail. His strength was failing rapidly, and the cold 
increasing with the fury of the storm. All his garments 
were frozen stiff, and his eyelashes coated with ice. It 
seems that he crossed the river a few himdred feet 
below Boyd's Ranche, but he has only a famt rocollection 
of stumbling down a bank, and of dreaming that he 
might possibly be near a house. He felt that his time 
had almost come« To go on was madness, yet he could 
not stop, except to bru^ away the frozen tears, for a 
wife with her babes is waiting and praying, not three 
miles away from his sinking heart. He managed to 
walk an hour longer, when a dizziness came on, and 
his brain reeled like the storm. Then he began digging 
a hole in the deepest drift he could find. It was like 
digging his own grave, for he knew not how soon he 
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niight sink with exhaustion. After working a long time 
the ground was reached, and then, drawing the robe over 
his head, he waited for the snow to bury him. The wind 
did its work well, and in an hour 18 inches of snow 
covered his roof of fur. Never did a man long to sleep 
more than he^ but he knew that if he closed his eyes, it 
would be for ever. He fought with his senses, like 
Bunyan's pilgrim, and kept awake. Burning pains shot 
through his swollen limbs, and his legs cramped, as if on 
the rack, and finally something like nettles prickled in 
his boots. Then he knew that his feet were freezing. 
Was he to die after all the hours of agony ? No ; he 
would keep his muscles moving, and he did so, long after 
his toes were frozen stiff. Hour after hour this man from 
the Green mountains fought with death, while snowy 
billows were rolling above his head. At daylight he 
crawled out. Houses were near. Then he staggered and 
fell ; got up again, and dragged his frozen limbs towards 
the limits of the town. After walking an hour, he reached 
Cooper's Ranche — ^the summer residence of our town 
clerk — and pushed in the back door. Another hour was 
consumed in making a fire. Some matches, a piece of 
candle, and an old broad axe were found. Then he melted 
snow in a pail, and thawed his frozen feet. He also found 
dry clothing and a pair of cavalry boots. Although 
completely exhausted, he started for Greeley, a distance 
of two miles. The mercury was 18 degrees below zero, 
and it took him an hour to walk a single mile. Often he 
thought he would fall on the ground. The houses seemed 
to spin round as he passed them ; and familiar streets, in 
which he saw children playing the day before, were but 
the landmarks of a dream. At last he reached his father's 
gate, and staggered to the door. Then there was a rush 
and a scream, and the next instant a black and skin- 
stripped face was lying on a woman's breast. — Greeley 
(Colorado) Tribune, 
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THE NORTH WIND AND THE STJN. 

'Tis said a warm dispute begun 
Between the North Wind and the Sun ; 
They argued for at least an hour, 
To whom belonged the greatest power. . 
The North Wind, rising in a rage, 
Exclaimed, " O Sun ! I here engage 
To prove to every one, in spite 
Of all your beauty, warmth, and light, 
That fame to me is justly due. 
Being the stronger of the two !" 

" Boast not, " replied the Orb of Day, 
" But show your strength some other way ; 
I would not willingly contend 
With one I wish to think my friend ; 
But if the tidal must begin. 
Decide on terms, and try to win." 

" WeU," said the North Wind, " look beneath, 
A traveller plods along the heath, 
A doak about his body cast ; 
.jWow ere that weary waste be passed. 
Whichever of us (I do not joke) 
Shfdtt&pm yon traveller force his cloak, 
Thennet that poVr at once succeed 
As C6nqu*ror ;*' — ^said the Sun, " Agreed." 

Besting his chin upon a cloud, 
The North Wind raved both long and loud. 
Bringing his utmost weight to bear 
Upon the unconscious traveller. 
Boar ! howl ! puff ! whistle ! went the blast, 
Too rough and violent to last : 
In vain ! around each active limb 
The good man's cloak encompassed him. 
Then stealing sly along the ground. 
And flying upwards with a bound, 
The angry blast, in rapid course. 
By sudden sleight and dreadful force. 
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Loosened the clasp that bound the neck, 
But there received a final check — 
Our friend about his body chill, 
Folded his garment closer still. 

. With swelling cheeks and heated brain, 
The North Wind owned his labour vain, 
Though he had toiled with might and main ; 
Then hopeless of the victory. 
He beckoned to the Sun to try. 

Peeping from his pavilion blue, 
The Sun a genial radiance threw. 
Dispersed o'er all the landscape wide, 
His mildness breathed on every side — 
Delicious contrast to the sense, 
After th* unkind wind's violence : 
And man for all its blessings giv'n, 
Look'd up with gratitude to heav'n. 

Our traveller among the rest 
The comfortable change confessed. 
And urged by exercise before. 
Perceived the warmth through every pore. 
Moved by the Sun's delightful touch, ^ 

Said he, " I find my dress too much ; 
There, cloak, I do not want you now :' 
Then hanging it upon a bough. 
He sat breath the shade to trace 
The settled calm in nature's face. 

'Twas then the Sun serenely smiled, 
And thus addressed his neighbour wild : 

" I pray thee, Boreas, learn from hence 
The baneful fruits of violence. 
Which with yon traveller, as you see. 
But hardened him, and wearied thee. 
Too oft the harsh repulsive frown 
Has kept the seeds of virtue down. 
While kindness, whose divine control 
Expands, improves, persuades the soul, 
May, under Grod, th' affections win, 
And bring a blessed harvest in." ■ 
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THE TIGER. 

The tiger, commonly called the Royal Tiger, is a native 
of BeE^, the kingdoms of Siam and of Tonqnin, of 
China, of Sumatra, indeed of all the countries of southern 
Asia situated beyond the Indus, and extending to the 
north of China. The species has long been most abundant 
in those countries, while the Asiatic lion, on the contrary, 
has only been known within a few years. The average 
height of the tiger is about three feet, and the length 
nearly six feet. The species, however, varies considerably 
in size; and individuals have often been found much taller 
and longer than the lion. The pectdiar markings of the 
tiger's skin are well known. On a ground of yellow, of 
various shades in different specimens, there is a series of 
black transverse bars, varying in number from twenty to 
thirty, and becoming black rings in the tail, the number 
of which is almost invariably fifteen. There are oblique 
bands, also, on the legs. The pupils of the eye are cir- 
cular. Similar in anatomical construction, the tiger and 
the lion are similar in habits; they are equadly cats, driven 
by their conformation to the destruction of animal life. 
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The tiger, perhaps, is somewhat more dangerous, for he 
has more activity than the lion; the clemency and 
generosity of both are doubtless equal. 

The tiger, like the lion, springs upon its prey from an 
ambush; and, in most cases, he is easily teirified by any 
sudden opposition from human beings. A party in India 
were once saved from a tiger, by a lady opening an 
umbreUa as she saw him about to spring. Some persons, 
still living, may remember the attack of a tigress upon 
the horses of the mail, on Salisbury plain, some years 
ago. The creature had escaped from a travelling mena- 
gerie, and, not forgetting her natural habits, sprang 
upon the leaders as they passed her. The guard would 
have shot her, but her keepers drove her off, and she 
escaped to a hay-stack, tuider which she crept, and was 
retaken without difficulty. In narrow passes in Hindo- 
stan, travellers have often been seized by tigers; or a 
bullock, or horse has fallen a victim to the ferocity of 
the prowling beast. Horses have such a dread of the 
tiger, that they can scarcely ever be brought to face him. 
Himting him, therefore, on horseback, is a service of 
great daiiger; the elephant, on the contrary, though con- 
siderably agitated, will stand more steadily, while his rider 
anticipates the fatal spring by a shot, which levels the 
tiger to the earth. One peculiarity of the tiger is his 
willingness to take to the water, either when pursued, or 
in search of the prey, which he spies on the opposite bank 
of a river. 

The late excellent Bishop Heber, in his journal, has 
given a narrative of the mode in which a tiger hunt is 
conducted, full of picturesque effect, and striking from 
its minute detail : — 

" At Kulleanpoor, the young Rajah mentioned, in the 
course of conversation, that there was a tiger in an ad- 
joining tope, which had done a good deal of mischief; 
that he should have gone after it Imnself had he not been 
ill, and had he not thought it would be a fine diversion 
for Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the district, and me. 
I told him I was no sportsman, but Mr. Boulderson's 
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eyes sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed 
gieat anxiety to beat up his quarters in the afternoon. 
Under such circumstances, I did not like to deprive him 
of his sport, as he would not leave me by myself, and 
went, though with no intention of being more than a 
spectator. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to load 
my pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very 
line double-barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set 
out a little after three on our elephants, with a servant 
behind each howdah. The Eajah, in spite of his fever, 
made his appearance too, saying that he could not bear 
to be left behind.* A number of people, on foot and 
horseback, attended from our own camp and the 
neighbouring villages, and the same sort of interest and 
delight was evidently excited, which might be produced 
in ^England by a great coursing party. The Eajah was 
on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She 
was a native of the neighbouiing wood, where they are 
generally, though not always, of a smaller size than 
those of Bengal. He sat on a low howdah, with 
two or three guns ranged beside him, I'eady for action. 
Mr. Boulderson had also a formidable apparatus of 
muskets and fowling pieces projecting over his driver's 
head. We rode about two nules across a plain covered 
with long jungly grass, which very much put me in mind 
of the country near the Cuban. Quails and wild fowl 
arose in great nimibers, and beautiful antelopes were 
seen scuddiug away in all directions. 

"At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into 
the air, began to ix)ar, and stamp violently with their 
fore-feet. The Rajah's little elephant turned short round, 
and, in spite of all her driver could say or do, took up her 
l)ost, to the Rajah's great annoyance, close in the rear of 
Mr. Boulderson. The other three (for one of my baggage 
elephants had come out too, the driver, though unarmed, 
nob caring to miss the show) went on slowly, but boldly, 

* The howdah is a seat somewhat resembling the body of a gig, 
and is fastened by girths to the back of the elephant. 
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with their trunks erect, their ears expanded, and their 
sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. 

" * We are close upon him,* said Mr. Boidderson; *fire 
where you see the long grass shake, if he rises before 
you.' Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently. 

" 'There, there,' cried the driver, *I saw his head.' A 
short roar, or i-ather loud growl, followed, and I saw 
immediately .before my elephant'i^^ head ^the motion of 
some large animal st^ding through the grass. I fired 
as directed, and a moment after, seeing [the motion still 
more plainly, fired the second barrel. Another short 
growl followed ; the motion was immiediately quickened, 
and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. 
Boulderson said, 'I should not wonder if you hit him 
that last time ; at any rate we shall drive him out of tho 
cover, and then I will take care of him.' 

"In fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and foot 
spectators at the jungle side began to run off in all direc- 
tions. We went on to the place, but foimd it was a 
false alarm ; and, in fact, we had seen all we were to see 
of him, and went twice more through the jungle in vain." 
— Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 



ANIMALS HAPPY, A DELIGHTFUL SIGHT. 

Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The Sim proceeds, I wander : neither mist, 
Nor freezing sky, nor sultry, checking me. 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 
♦ # # # * 

Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollow'd deep. 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
. To frisk awhile, mi ba^k in the warm 3un, 
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The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play. 

He se^ me, and at once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the neighbouring beeqh; there whisks his brush, 

And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud 

With all the prettiness of feign'd alarm. 

And anger insignificantly fierce. 

The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore de^ alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. • 

The bounding fawn that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 
The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet. 
That skims the spacious meadow at full speed. 
Then stops and snorts, and throwing high his heels. 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 
The very kine, that gambol at high noon, 
The total herd receiving first from one, 
That leads the dance, a summons to be gay. 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and imcouth 
Their eflbrts, yet resolVd with one consent 
To give such act and utterance, as they may, 
To ecstacy too big to be suppressed — 
These, and a thousand images of bliss, 
With which kind Nature graces every scene, 
Where cruel man defeats not her design. 
Impart to the benevolent (who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased ;) 
A far superior happiness to theirs. 
The comfort of a reasonable joy, 

Cowper, 
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THE ENCHAINED RING. 

Part I. 

Jack lived with his grandmother in a little cottage at 
the foot of the Grey Mountains. They were honest, 
hard-working people, but so poor, that they could hardly 
live from day to day. They had an orchard, and a poultry 
yard, and some pigsties ; and Jack could play so well on 
the fiddle, that he was always welcome at the merry- 
makings in the neighbourhood. But in spite of all these 
sources of income, nothing throve with them. Their 
crops failed, their hens strayed, their pigs died of all 
kinds of strange diseases, which attacked nobody else's 
pigs; and though Jack might have got a good deal of 
money by his fiddling, he was so good-natured, that 
nobody paid him. They got poorer and poorer and poorer 
every year; and their landlord, who was a hard, griping 
man, became more surly every time he called for his 
rent; for they never could pay him more than haJiT his 
demand, and very seldom even that. 

One evening they were sitting over the embers of their 
fire, wondering how they were to supply their larder or 
their wood cellar, both of which were quite empty. 
Jack, who had laid down his fiddle in despair, suddenly 
proposed that they should go and beg of their neighbours, 
some of whom might be able to help them. But his 
grandmother told him it would be of no use asking them, 
for they were all as poor as themselves. 

"Well, then, granny," said Jack, "there is only one 
other person that I Imow Qff. S^ippose we go and beg 
Redbeard to relieve us." 

The old woman screamed, as if J^k had upset the 
kettle of boiling water over her. 

"Redbeard!" she cried; ''don't think of going near 
him whatever you do. He Is a dreadftd magician, and 
he is waited upon bv giantdj vrho, they sayi feed on 
human flesh. He'll either eat you up aliref or turn you 
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into a dog, or an ape, or something of the kind. Better 
beg of anybody than off him." 

"Well," said Jack, "I may as well be devoured by a 
magician as by hunger, for all I can see. And if I must 
be turned into a dog or an ape, at all events I may find 
a comfortable living. So, granny, I will go up to-morrow 
morning, and try my luck with him j and, meanwhile, T 
will play a time on my fiddle." 

The old dame implored and enti*eated, but she could 
not succeed in diverting Jack from his purpose. He only 
played the merrier for her remonstrance; and at last she 
cried heraelf to sleep in the chimney comer. 

The magician lived in a solitary spot among the moun- 
tains. It was as bleak and desolate a place as was to be 
found anywhere in the whole of that dreary country. 
Not a tree, nor a flower, nor even a clump of gorse, was 
to be seen; nothing but the bare hillside and huge masses 
of black stone. Jack felt his heart fail him more and 
more as he went on; but he had resolved that he would 
not turn back, and at last he fomid himself in front of 
the castle in which Redbeard lived. 

It was scarcely like a castle, though, after all. It was 
more like a great pile of rocks, which somebody had 
taken a great deal of trouble to shape into the likeness of 
one. There was neither door, nor chinmey, nor window 
that Jack could see — ^none, at all events, in the front 
which faoed him; and he found it impossible to go round 
to the back or sides of the castle, because a wall of rock 
rose perpendicularly on either side, which was too high, 
for him to climb over. Jack, however, who was a brave 
lad, determined that, as he had come so far, he would not 
go away without having effected his purpose. He tried, 
to scramble up the front of the castle itself, which was 
carved into all manner of strange devices, and by dint o£ 
great exertion at length reached the top. But he had 
scarcely done so, when he trod upon a hole, which haxl 
been concealed by grass and shrubs, and fell through into 
a cavern which lay beneath. 

He lay stunned for 9, long time, for the height frouv 
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which he had fallen was considerable. It was lucky for 
him that the floor of the cave was of soft sand, or ho 
would certainly have broken his neck. It was so dark 
that he could not discern the smallest glimmer; and Jack 
was so tired with his long walk, and so shaken by the 
fall, that he was glad to lie quiet. Presently a dim light 
began to show itself, which gradually grew stronger and 
stronger, and Jack perceived that it proceeded from 
sevei-al lamps suspended from the roof; which, so far as 
he could discover, had lighted of their own accord. A 
brilliant illumination was soon diffused on every side, and 
Jack saw to his astonishment that he had not fallen, as he 
liad supposed, into a cave, but was lying in an apartment 
furnished with the utmost splendour. The walls were of 
black marble, exquisitely polished, and relieved by pat- 
terns worked in every vaiiety of colour. The floor, 
which he had supposed to be of sand, he foimd to be 
gold dust, mixed with pearls. The chairs, tables, and 
sofas, as well as all the rest of the furniture, were of 
solid gold, and the cushions of rich tapestry and velvet. 
Jack had never seen a thousandth part of the riches, 
which every object aroimd him displayed; and he thought 
to himself that Bedbeard, into whose castle it was plain 
he liad somehow made his way, could hardly refus^ to 
give him a few handfuls of the dust off the floor, which 
would be enough to make him and his grandmother rich 
for life. 

But it struck him as very strange, that there appeared 
to be no door by which the room could be entered. Even 
the aperture through which he had fallen could not be 
discerned in the rich pattern of the dome, which was at 
least fifty feet above his head. After the most careful 
search, he could discover no opening in the walls except a 
small hole^ not so big as the tip of his little finger, just 
about the level of the floor, tfack had scarcely descried 
this, when the lamps began to flicker, and the chairs and 
tables to dance about, as though something were coming 
near them which frightened them very much. Jack was 
as much alarmed m they appeared to be, and hid himself 
s. V. * K 
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under a large sofa, through the framework of which he 
could peep out. Presently he saw a small round ball, 
no bigger than a pea, come rolling through the little hole 
opposite him, and alight in the middle of the floor. It 
had no sooner settled there, than it began to grow larger 
and larger. Soon it was as big as a marble; then it 
became the size of an apple; then it grew as big as a 
pumpkin; and then Jack perceived that it was Redbeard 
himself, who was gradually increasing in size, until he 
had almost reached his natural dimensions. Jack was 
terrified almost out of his wits at this strange spectacle; 
and he was still more frightened when Bedbeard, having 
reached his ordinary height, instead of stopping there, as 
Jack had expected, continued to grow more and more in 
bulk, imtil he had become an enormous giant, whose head 
almost touched the top of the dome. Then he began to 
empty the pockets of his coat. Out of the right hand 
pocket he took a great many purses containing gold and 
silver, as well as jewels of all kinds — earrings, bracelets, 
and necklaces — which he put into a large chest, and 
fastened down with a spring lock. Next he put his 
hand into his left pocket and drew out two live men — 
one a fat alderman, with a councillor's wig and cloak, and 
the other a vintner, with a red cap on his head. The 
poor men trembled from head to foot, and fell on their 
knees to implore him to spare their lives. But the cruel 
magician, drawing his scimitar, struck each of them with 
the flat side of it, and immediately one of them was 
changed into a fat goose, smoking hot, and ready to be 
eaten; and the other into a foaming jug of ale. Red- 
beard, having reduced himself again to his ordinary size, 
sat down and proceeded to make a hearty meal. After 
this Jack saw him draw a ring from his finger, and place 
it in a golden casket, which stood on the table, saying as 
he did so — 

'* Ring, ring, thou here art laid. 
Till once more I need thy aid. 

Then Redbeard rolled himself up in his cloak, and, 
stretching himself on the softest and largest Eofa, Econ 
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went to sleep, snoring so loudly that he seemed to shake 
the very room. 

Jack lay awake, for his terror was too great to allow 
him to move hand or foot throughout the whole night. 
Besides, hungry as he was, he would sooner have died of 
famine than touch one morsel of the remains of Red- 
beard's dinner. 

In the morning the magician got up again, took the 
ring out of the casket, and placed it on his finger, saying 
at the same time — 

'* King, ring, I humbly pray, 
Serve me well throughout this day." 

Then Jack observed, what his alarm prevented him 
from observing before, that Redbeard kept continually 
twisting the ring round and round his finger, and that 
as he did so, he kept diminishing in size every moment, 
until he became so small that Jack could only just see 
him, and he was able to roll himself out through the 
little hole in the wall, by which he had come in the night 
before. Soon after his departure the lamps began to fail, 
and Jack was left in total darkness. 

He had eaten nothing for more than a whole day; but 
his grief and alarm were so great, that he scarcely felt 
the pangs of hunger. He saw plainly that there was no 
mode of escape from the chamber. Unless Redbeard 
should discover him, he must soon die of famine; while, 
on the other hand, if he did fall into the magician's 
clutches, he would be certainly eaten up alive. This 
dreadful alternative made him so miserable that he lay 
all day thinking about it, until towards the evening, as 
before, the lamps began to burn, the room to shake, and 
the little ball rolled in. 

Redbeard produced from his pockets a larger booty 
than that of the day before, only instead of an alderman 
and a vintner, he now drew forth two beautiful maidens 
and a Jew, the former of whom he changed by a touch 
of his scimitar into a couple of boiled chickens, and tho 
latter into a knuckle of bam. Having finished his re- 
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past, the enchanter placed the ring in the casket^ Baying, 
as before — 

** Ring, ring, thon here art laid 
Till again I need thine aid/ 

After which he again laid himself down to sleep, snoring 
as loudly as ever. 

Jack, who between famine and fright was now ren- 
dered desperate, crept out of his comer, stole silently up 
to the sofa where Redbeard was lying, and catching up 
the scimitar, with a single blow cut off his head. 

" That serves you right," he said, " for your cruelty to 
the poor maidens. Now, how am I to make my escape 
from this place ]'* 

He sat down and pondered for a long time, without 
being able to hit on any mode of exit. But hunger and 
peril are gi^eat sharpeners of the wits, and it occurred to 
him, that the ring might help him to take his departure 
from the chamber, as he had seen it help Redbeard. He 
opened the casket and tried to take it out, but it remained 
immovable; imtil at last he remembered the rhyme which 
he had heard the magician use, and said, like him — 

•* Ring, ring, I humbly pray, 
Serve me well throughout this day." 

Upon which the ring was immediately released from the 
casket. Placing it on one of his fingers, he b^an turn- 
ing it round and roimd, and soon perceived that he was 
gradually growing smaller and smaller, until he had 
become no larger than a pin's head, and was thus enabled 
to roll himself out by the small hole, at which he had 
seen Eedbeard disappear. He soon foimd himself on the 
other side of the rocks, close to a small crack, through 
which he perceived that he had made his escape. Turn- 
ing the ring the reverse way, he speedily brought himself 
again to his natural size; and hmTying with all speed 
down the same path by which he ascended the mountains, 
he arrived in the course of an hour or two ^t his grand- 
another's cott&ge.—Bc^er^Qnf^rt—Hev, H. C, Adcvm^ 
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SWITZERLAND. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the moimtain's breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

' Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 

Kedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts though small. 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; ' 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head,' 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal : 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil : 

Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repcs-c, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped. 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply, too, some pilgrim thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
Ajid even those hills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms : 
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And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother^s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more, v 

Goldsmith, 



THE ENCHANTED RING 
Part II. 

Jack found that the prince, who had been remarkable 
all his life for his gay temper and aSable demeanour, had 
suddenly become as austere and morose as any hermit. 
He always went about clothed in black, would attend 
none of the court balls, and had shut himself up in a 
massive tower, which stood at one comer of the royal 
palace. From sunset to sunrise he locked himself in his 
apartment, to which he would admit no one ; and the 
musicians, who by the king's command endeavoured to 
dissipate his melancholy, were only admitted to the ante- 
chamber. No one knew how he passed the night ; but 
in the morning he alwajrs appeared to his attendants 
more sad and gloomy than when he retired to rest. 
Every musician was allowed three nights* trial. If, on 
the third morning, he had not succeeded in curing the 
prince, he was ignominiously put to death. But if the 
prince should be restored by his means to his right mind, 
then any reward was to be granted him, which he might 
choose to ask. 

" Now," said the chamberlain, " take your seat here, 
and try your skill. In the morning we shall see what 
you have done for him." 

As soon as he was gone, Jack took his fiddle and 
played a great many of his liveliest tunes. He was 
curious to know whether the prince was listening, and 
tried to look through the keyhole ; but the key was in 
the lock, and he could see nothing. So he took his violin 
a^in, and after playing a few more airs he fiddled him- 
self to sleep. 
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In the morning the chamberlain returned with the 
royal attendants. But when the door opened, the prince 
came forth with as gloomy an aspect as ever. 

" You have done him no more good than the others," 
said the chamberlain, " I advise you to leave the court 
without delay, as you will now be allowed to do so without 
inquiry. If you claim a second trial, it will be granted 
you ; but if you fail then, you will be publicly bastinadoed 
in the market-place; and if you fail a third time, you 
will be himg, drawn, and quartered." 

Jack went away ; and straying into a wood at a little 
distance, sat down to think. He resolved on one more 
trial, and at night took his place in the ante-chamber as 
before. 

"I wish I knew what he was doing in his bed," 
thought Jack. 

So, turning his magic ring, he began to grow less and 
less, until he was so small that he crept under the door 
into the prince's apartment ; and gently stealing close to 
the pillow, said in a low voice, " My prince, are you 
awake r' 

The prince sprang up in great surprise and looked 
round the room, but it appeared to be quite empty. 

" Lie down again," said Jack, " and listen to me. I 
am a friend who has come to help you. I will enable 
you to pass through any difficulties, if you will only con- 
fide to me, what it is you wish to obtain by doing so." 

" O great genie," said the prince (for he made sure he 
was speaking to some powerful spirit) ; " in a prison 
within a certain wood, which is guarded by lions, the 
most beautiful princess, whom the world has ever seen, is 
unjustly confined. She is bound to a pillar by seven 
rings of steel, and the key which will \mlock them hangs 
in the centre of the dome, more than a hundred feet from 
the ground. The prison walls are of polished steel, and 
the only way to the siunmit is by a winding staircase of 
glass, so smooth that no one can tread on it without fall- 
ing. They say that many princes, who have succeeded 
in passing the gate, have been killed in their attempts to 
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mount this staircase ; but if I could once make my Vt&j 
thither, I would gladly risk my life in the attempt." 

** How do you know that she is so beautiful ?" asked 
Jack, who was of a cautious turn of mind. 

''She appeared to me in a vision," said the prince, 
" and told me her history — ^imploring me to come to her 
assistance. She it is who sends me a winged horse every 
night, in the hope that I shall effect her deliverance. 
Her loveliness so greatly surpasses that of all other 
women^ that I cannot rest day nor night till I obtain her 
for my wife." 

While they conversed thus, midnight arrived; and the 
prince, rising, summoned his winged st^ed. 

"I will accompany you," said Jack; and, so saying, 
he stationed himself on the brim of his cap. 

As soon as they had reached the wood. Jack dii^cted 
his companion to dismount, and tie his scarf over his eyes. 
Then he turned the ring on his finger, until he had made 
himself a giant as tall as a pine tree ; and taking up the 
prince, placed him in his ix>cket. This done, he advanced 
with great strides towards the gate, which gave way before 
his feet, as though it had been made of paper. The two 
lions leaped up, and would have attacked him ; but he 
caught them up by their tails, and, whirling them round, 
threw them nearly a mile off into the forest. He then 
contiaued his course, imtil he came to a second gate, 
higher and stronger than the first; in front of which 
stood four dragons larger than the lions, and vomiting fii'e 
and smoke. As soon as they saw Jack approach, they 
unfurled their wings and rose into the air, hovering round 
him, and endeavouring, all four, to assail him at the same 
moment. But he tore up a large tree by the roots, and 
with four successive blows laid them dead on the ground 
beside him. He went on until he came in sight of the 
third and last gate, which was still more massive than 
the two former, and was garrisoned by seven giants, each 
of them as tall as Jack, and armed with clubs of steel. 
But Jack, when he saw them, gave his ring a few more 
turns, and soon he and his weapon had grown to a size 
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BO much exceeding the defenders of the gate, that they 
all took to theii* heels when they saw him come near, and 
left the way unguarded. 

This last obstacle passed, he came in front of the tower 
in which the piincess was confined. It was built, as the 
piince had said, of polished steel, and was more than a 
himdred feet high ; but the entrance to it was so low and 
narrow, that the smallest dwarf could not have crept 
through it. 

Jack now reversed the ring, making himself as small 
once more as an ant ; and in this manner he entered the 
chamber, with the prince still in his pocket. The first 
thing he perceived was an alabaster pillar in the centre of 
the room, to which the princess was bound by seven rings 
of steel — ^two encompassing her ankles, two her wrists, 
and two her shoulders, while the seventh was fastened 
round her ivory neck. She was so beautiful that Jack 
fell over head and ears in love with her on the spot; but 
he remembered that he had given his promise to the 
prince to help him to make her his bride, and he never 
broke his promises. Restoring himself to his proi>er 
dimensions therefore, he took the youth from his pocket, 
and then removed the bandage from his eyes. 

The prince no sooner beheld the princess, than he fell 
on his knee before her, kissing her white hand, and en- 
treating to be allowed to attempt her deliverance. 

" There is no way of doing that," sighed the princess, 
** except climbing the crystal staircase ; and, alas ! that 
is so perilous, that eleven noble youths have lost their 
lives in essaying it." 

" Let me aid you in the attempt," said Jack. 

The princess cast her eyes upon him as he said this, 
and seci-etly hoped he might be the one to succeed ; for 
Jack was now standing before her in his own proj^er 
shape, and was the handsomer man of the two. 

The piince would not accept Jack's ofier. Not- 
-withstanding the services which the latter had rendered 
Him, he was afraid that he intended to rival him in the 
princess's favour, which was very ungrateful, you mus' 
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allow. He began hastily ascending the staircase, which was 
made of glass smoother than ice, and had no balustrade. 
Seven times did the staiit^se wind round the walls ; and 
the prince had safely accomplished six of the windings, 
when, his foot slipping as he commenced the seventh 
ascent, he fell to the ground, and was cnished to death 
on the marble pavement. 

" Alss, alas!" sobbed the princess, " that is the twelfth 
prince who has perished in the attempt to deliver me ; 
and here 1 shall remain a prisoner till the hundred years 
of my.denc^pJ3^ent have expired." 
.^**I)p."not fpar, sweet lady," said Jack; "if you will 
accf^ ipie.as your champion, I will soon effect your 
release." 

" No,donot venture it," said the princess, "the danger is 
too great. I could not bear to be the cause of your death." 

" iTever mind that," said Jack ; " but will you be sure 
to marry me if I do deliver youl" for, as has before been 
said, Jack was a cautious youth. 

"Oh, you need not doubt that," said the princess, 
blushing ; " my destiny would oblige me to marry the 
person who released me. Besides, to say the truth, I like 
your appearance very much." 

"Thanks, beautiful lady," said Jack; "now let me 
bind this scarf round your eyes, for you must not look on 
me, while I ascend the staircase." 

Then Jack laid himself down on the lowest step, and 
turning his ring, kept continually lengthening himself out 
like a great snake. At every turn of the ring his body 
surmounted another step, while his feet remained i*esting 
on the floor below. At last his head touched the very 
top of the dome, and reaching out his hand he grasped 
the golden key. Next, he as carefully revei-sed the 
process, moving down the staircase in the same manner 
as that in which he had ascended it, and presently he 
stood, key in hand, before the alabaster pillar. 

The locks gave way one by one with a crash like 
thunder, until he came to the seventh. No sooner did 
the key turn in that, than the tower, the gate, and tha 
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enclianted grove itself, vanished into air. Jack found 
himself in the hall of a magnificent palace, holding the 
princess by the hand ; and the next day he was married 
to her with great rejoicings, and declared the heir of her 
father's kingdom. — *' Balderscourt** — Bev H. C. Adams. 



FIDELITY. <J^ 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears^^^if* 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks ; 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And iQstantly a dog is seen 

Glancing from that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 
It's motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks. 
Unusual in its cry : 
Nor is there any one in sight, 
All round, in hollow, or on height; 
Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear— 
What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess. 

That keeps till June December's snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Kemote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

IVom trace of human foot or hand. 
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There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send thi'ough the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak, 
In symphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes — ^the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams, and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would huny past. 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
* The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o'er rocks and stones. 
As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appaird discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to leani the history. 

From those abrupt €ind perilous rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear; 

He instantly recall'd the name 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

Remember'd, too, the very day 

On which the traveller pass'd this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been through three months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day. 
On which the traveller thus had died, 
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The dog had watch'd about the spot, 

Or by his master's side ; 

How nourished hero through such long time 

He knows, who gave that love sublime, 

And gave the strength of feeling, great 

Above all human estimate. 

Wordsworth, 




LOUIS XVI. IN PRISON. 

The doors of the Temple were closed on Louis Capet ; 
he was a dethroned king and a prisoner. Removed from 
the cares of government, for which he was not fitted, from 
an ambiguous and dangerous position, in which he com- 
mitted many en-ors, separated from false friends and 
foolish advisers, he was restored to himself and to his 
own thoughts. Solitude and suffering try the temper of 
a man's soul, but solitude and suffering are not the 
gi'eatest trials of his virtue. High station and luxurious 
ease will corrupt the best disposition, if it is not chastened 
or strengthened by religion. Prosperity assails a man's 
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virtue by the blandishments of pleasure and the posses- 
sion of power; adversity by the stings of pain and 
the sneers of base men. But he, who has not yielded 
to the soft seduction of power and pleasure, will not 
fear the rude* gripe of poverty, of imprisonment, of 
death. Louis escaped the corrupting influence of 
power by his native goodness and religious faith; 
but he had only the virtues that beflt a private 
station. On a tlurone, the King of France was feeble, 
irresolute, contemptible. Louis Capet in a dungeon is 
firm, courageous, heroic. His abasement is his ex- 
altation: the triumph of his enemies is their eternal 
shame and degradation ; immeasurable becomes the 
distance between the oppressors and the oppressed. 
One man in France now commands our sympathy 
and respect ; one man only, the prisoner in the 
Temple, the crownless king, the victim preparing for 
sacrifice. 

The prison of Louis and his family was the ancient 
residence of the Knights Templars, situated not far from 
the site of the Bastille. It was a spacious edifice, which 
contained many large apartments ; but the royal captives 
were confined by the order of the Conmnme, to whose 
care they were entrusted, in the small tower which ad- 
joined the large tower, but had no internal communica- 
tion with it. This tower consisted of four stories ; the 
first contained an ante-room, a dining-room, and a small 
chamber formed in one of the two turrets which flanked 
the building ; this small chamber contained the library 
of the keeper of the archives of the order of MaJta. The 
second story was similarly arranged ; one of the apart- 
ments was the bed-room of the queen, Marie-Antoinette, 
and the dauphin ; the other, which was very small, was 
occupied by Madame Elizabeth and the queen's daughter. 
The king slept in a room on the third story, and he had 
a small sitting-room in the turret. The fourth story was 
closed. 

Louis rose at six in the morning and shaved himself. 
C16ry, his only servant, assisted him to dress. The king 
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then went into his small room to pray, but the door 
was left open, in order that the municipal guard, who 
was always there, might not lose sight of him. Till 
nine o'clock he employed himself in reading, and 
Cl^ry went down to assist the queen and the dauphin, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the princesses. At nine the 
royal family breakfasted in the king's rooms, and at 
ten the queen, with Madame Elizabeth and the prin- 
cesses, Mt the king alone with his son, to whom he 
gave lessons in geography — a subject with which the 
king was well acquainted — ^in history, and the elements 
of Latin. 

Marie- Antoinette occupied herself with the education 
of her daughter, and the princesses passed the rest of the 
day in sewing, knitting, and working at tapestry. 

When the weather was fine, the royal family walked 
in the garden in the middle of the day, accompanied by 
four municipal of&cers, and a commander of a legion of 
the National Guard ; but the space allowed for the exer- 
cise of the royal family along the alley of trees was 
purposely contracted by building some walls and other 
obstructions. The dauphin amused himself with running 
about and playing at ball or quoits, and his father often 
played with him. 

From the upper windows of the houses, which com- 
manded a view of the garden, anxious looks were darted 
towards the royal prisoners from faithful friends and 
adherents, some sl^ht consolation for the coarse and 
vulgar behaviour, which they often experienced from the 
guard. 

Santerre, with two aide-de-camps, daily inspected the 
tower, and regularly made his report to the Commune. 
Sometimes the king would speak to Santerre; the queen 
never spoke to him. 

At two the royal family dined ; the king alone drank 
wine, and very little ; the rest drank only water. After 
dinner the king and queen would play at picquet or some 
other game, and the king would take a short nap, during 
which the ladies worked in silence at their needles, while 
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Cleiy exercised the young prince in another room at such 
games as were suitable to his age. The rest of the time 
till supper was occupied bj reading aloud : the king or 
Madame Elizabeth i*ead. At eight the dauphin supped, 
and Louis used to amuse the childi*en with riddles. Cl^ry 
put the boy to bed^ after he had said his prayers to his 
mother. 

At such moments as he could steal in the evening, 
when the dauphin was going to bed, and when the royal 
family were supping, Clery told them such news as he was 
able to learn. He had contrived to hire a crier, who 
came every evening, and posting himself under the 
windows of the Temple, called out the chief events of the 
day, as loud as he could, under the pretence of selling the 
journals. C16ry stationed himself in the little room in 
the turret of the third floor, and listened to the crier's 
report of what was going on in the Convention, in the 
Commune, and the news of the armies. 

After supper, the king parted from his family and went 
up to his liittle room, where he read till midnight. He 
read, amongst other books, Hume's History in. English, 
the Latin and Italian classics, and the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ in Latin. It is said that when he left the 
Temple he had got through a great number of volumes 
of different works.— iongr'g **Fra7ice and its Revolutions,'' 



ODE TO ADVERSITY, 

Daughter of Jove, i-elentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affright, afl3ict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And pui-ple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
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"When first thy sire to send on eai*th 

Virtue, his darling child, designed, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know, • 

And from her own she learned to melt at others' woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain Prosperity received. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb ^.rrayed 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, silent maid f 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

Thy form benign, O goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan. 

What olJiers are to feel, and know myself a man. 

Gray 
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MOUNTAIN RANGES. 

You remember what I said in the last lesson about the 
boy's hand with the warts on it. Now, put your own 
hand down in the same way, as I mentioned before, and 
place a marble or a piece of slate-pencil under the wrist, 
so as td raise your wrist a little off the desk. 



ATLANTIC .r-^OCEAN 




Now, suppose I pour some water gently upon your wrist. 
You can do it yourself, and see the way the water runs. 
Some will run off between the wrist and the little finger in- 
to the Black Sea, and some will go down between the little 
and fourth finger into the Archipelago, and some between 
the latter and the middle finger into the Adriatic, and 
some more between the middle and fore-finger into the 
Tjrrrhenian Sea, and then more into the wide space be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger into the Mediterranean, 
and a great quantity to the back of the thumb into the 
wide Atlantic Ocean. So, if you pour a little gently 
along each finger, some of it will run in little streams 
down one side of the finger, and some in little gtreams 
dowu the other. Take the middle finger, and try it, and 
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you will find some streams going off into the Tyrrhenian 
on the one side, and some into the Adriatic Sea on the 
other. But, after it has all run off, there will be some 
left standing on your hand, and if your hand were soil, 
it would soak in, and water the plants in it; but as it is 
not, if you let it stay a short time, it will dry up; that 
is, the heat of the air will have sucked it up, as the sun 
does that on the ground. That is just the way rain, or 
snow, poured on to the backs of the mountains and high 
plains in Europe, runs along, till it gets down to the 
lowest level — ^the sea. Some runs off into the North 
Sea or Baltic, some into the English Channel, scmie into the 
great Atlantic, and so on. That which gives the water its 
direction, is the sloping of the ground, and particularly 
the ranges of mountains. I want you now to look at a 
map of the world, and see where these ranges are, and 
then you will have an idea, which way we shall expect 
the water to run, and so where we must look for river?,^ and 
the seas into which they 
fall. If it were to rain 
hard upon the top of the 
mountain AAA, some 
of the water would run 
off in the direction of 
B, and some towards C. 
Well then, if there are 

no other mountains in the way^ the water would form 
into little streams, uniting in rivers, till they reached 
the ocean D on one side, and E on the other. 

If you look at a map of Africa, you will see just such 
a range of mountains running down each coast. The 
rain falling upon them runs off, either into the ocean on 
the right hand, from the mountains on that side, or into 
the ocean on the left hand, from those on that. But you 
will also see another broken line of mountains running 
straight across the top of those two ranges. Where does 
the rain from that Ime run ? A good deal falls into a 
number of large lakes at the foot of the mountains, and 
then is collected from these lakes into a large river, which 
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carries it off to the Mediterranean Sea. We do not know 
all we hope to learn about the water from those moun- 
tains; but, I dare say, you have heard of Dr. livingstoney 
who has been for several years trying to find out where 
it does go. 

But let us see how the mountains generally seem to lie 
throughout the globe. Here is a map of the world, with 
only the chief mountains and rivers marked upon it, and 
the oceans and seas. We have seen before, that the 
mountains in the old world generally run from east to 
west, and those in the new, from north to south; and I 
promised to tell you the reason of it. . You will see, at 
once, that they run in the same direction as the greatest 
length of the land; for, in the old world, it is a much 
longer distance from east to west, than it is from north to 
south; but, in the new world, the greatest length of land 
is from north to south. 

If all this land were to be covered over with water, 
just over the tops of the moimtains, of course there would 
be least water on these mountain tops; and when the sun 
began to draw up the water, these tops would be dry first, 
and then their sloping sides would dry next; and then all 
the dry land to be seen would be these mountain ranges. 
» Put your hand fiat into a pie-dish holding just water 
enough to cover your hand. Then raise your hand very 
slowly out of the water, till only the centre part of the 
back of your hand gets above the top of the water. Hold 
it there, and watch the water run off it. You will see it 
make little rivers on your hand, some going off towards 
the sides, and some to the openings between the fingers. 
The same thing happened when the sun began to dry the 
earth. As the water got dried off the higher ground, some 
of it stopped in the little nicks and low pieces of ground; 
and, as more and more was dried, it begai; to work its way 
down to lower levels, till it flowed into large pieces of 
water, and, in working its way down, it made rivers. 

Now go on, raising your hand a little more out of the 
water, and you will find that more of it gets out length- 
waya than kdewaya^ so, you will see, the mountms run 
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the saln^ way as the length of the land, because the laiid 
would rise out of the water most in the direction that the 
mountains take. 

But we want to know why it is that those ** Rainless 
Plains" do not get water from the mountains. There is 
a veiy large patch in Africa, with a range of mountains 
on two sides of it, why does not the rain run down the 
inrier side, and water it the same as it does the outer side? 
Because, we have learnt, that I'ain mostly comes from 
water drawn up in the shape of steam or mist from the 
ocean. These itoiges of mountains are close to the sea, 
and when that mist floats along in clouds from the ocean, 
and touches the mountains, they cool it, and the rain falls 
from it on that side, where it touches them; in other 
words, these mountain ranges form barriers to stop the 
clouds, make them discharge their rain, and prevent theii* 
going farther. 

If, then, we find a coast with mountains running all 
along it, we shall expect to find a dry plain inland. This 
is the case with Africa. But now look at South America, 
which is very much the same shape as Africa. There 
the mountains run almost entirely down one side ; but 
there is an ocean on both sides. So the clouds coming 
from the ocean on the east, are not stopped by any moim- 
tains on that side, but go on over the country, till they 
touch the eastern side of the mountains on the west coast, 
and there they let fall their rain, which pours down the 
slopes on that side ; and, if you look at the map, you 
will see great rivera running all the way from the foot of 
those mountains, watering the plains of South America, 
and carrying back the water to the ocean on the east, 
from which it came. But I shall have to say more about 
this in the next lesson. 

I am not going to trouble you with any of the hard 
names by which these mountain ranges are called, but 1 
want you to get an idea how they lie in the world. Let 
us begin at the bottom of the map. Starting from the left 
hand, we see three countries shaped like a triangle (or 
more like a leg of mutton) running down into the great 
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ocean : the first is South America, the next (toward the 
right hand) Africa, and the third liidia. In all three the 
mountain ranges run down the western coast^ and rivers 
flow from them down to the western ocean. The same 
is the case with another peninsula (Arabia), which also 
projects downwards into the same ocean, though it is of 
a little different shape. It has also a range down its west 
coast, with rivers flowing into the Red Sea. 

Now pass on your eye to North America, which has a 
somewhat similar shape, ending in a point towards the 
south. Again, we find a range running down the west 
coast, and rivers from it into the ocean on that side. So 
we get the general rule, that in coim.tries running down 
to a point into the Southern Ocean, the mountains Ke 
along the western coast; and you will notice that] in all 
of them, there is an inner plain of country without any 
rain. But in three of these, viz., South America, Africa, 
and Arabia, we find a few scattered mountains lying also 
on the eastern coast. "We have now learnt the dir^tion 
of the chief ranges of mountains in the New "World, in 
Africa, Arabia, and India, or more than half the globe. 

The south of Europe is very like the south of Asia, for 
the coast is formed of land running down in points to the 
sea on the south. Let us see if the same rule holds good 
there. Remember the boy's hand and the fingers spread 
out. The highest part of each finger is the middle of the 
finger ; and we find in Spain, Corsica and Sardinia, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey (which I represented by the five fingers), 
the highest part is the centre, in the direction in which 
the fingers would lie when spi'ead out. So the same rule 
does 'iiot hold good here. Let us see how we can remem- 
ber it. In America, Africa, and those two peninsulas of 
Asia, the countries are wide at the top and going off to a 
point at the bottom, or, as we say, they are triangles : 
there the mountains are close to the coast. But in 
Europe these peninsulas are almost the same width all 
the way down, more like fingers (or, as you know, Italy is 
like a man's leg), and there the mountains run down the 
centre, as the highest part of your fingers does. The only 
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one very unlike a finger, or even a thumb, is Spain, and 
the mountains also lie more irregularly than in the others. 

England is like both; for the bottom is triangular, with 
the point northwards, and yet, for about three-fourths of the 
upper part, there is not much difference in width, and it is 
therefore somewhat finger-shaped. So it partly follows both 
rules, and we find in the wide portion a line of mountains 
on the western coast, and another running up the centre 
of the narrower part, to the very top of Scotland. This is 
often called the " back-bone" of England, because it runs 
up its centre, and the water runs off on both sides to 
the sea, " like water off a duck's back." Now cast your 
eye a little to the right hand of England, and you will 
see another peninsula terminating in another triangle, I 
mean the kingdom of Norway and Sweden. Here we 
find, again, the range of mountains running down the 
western coast, and the main body of the min runs down 
in torrents into lakes on that coast, and so back into the 
ocean, while a smaUer quantity trickles down the eastern 
slopes, and finds its way in rivers across the country into 
the sea on the east ; but we must remember that this is 
a very cold region, and most of the water that falls from 
the clouds comes down in the shape of snow, which melts 
very gradually, and so finds its way gently down both sides 
of the mountains; and that accounts for the great amount 
of water in lakes and rivers to be found in Sweden, com- 
pared with South America, which has all its mountains 
on the western side. 

It must have struck you from all this, that most of 
tlie mountains near the great oceans lie on the westei^it 
side of the land, and veiy few on the eastern. You will 
remember, that I told you that the clouds came mostly 
from these great oceans, ditiwn up in steam by the heat 
of the sun ; and I also told you, that mountains were the 
natural barriers to stop them, and make them discharge 
their vapour in the shape of rain or snow. It seems, 
then, that they rise from the west, and are drawn towards 
the east. Though we should expect this, because you 
know that the sun me« every morning in the emtj and 
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draws feVdrything towards it in that direction; yet we 
shall find, in our next lesson, there is something else, 
besides the sun, which gives direction to the clouds. But 
it is a general law. Just watch plants, and you will soon 
see that they are all drawn towards the sun. Put a gera- 
nium or a fuchsia in your window, and you will find all 
the branches and flowers will turn their faces Uywards tJie 
window J i.e,f to the sun; and when they have all turned 
themselves in that direction, just twist the pot roimd, 
and make them all look into the room. In a few days 
you will find that they have all bent theii* heads back, 
and are looking out of the window again. 

I shall not trouble you with the other ranges, now we 
have learnt the general laws that govern them, so that 
you can tell where to look for the chief ones ; the rest, and 
the names of these ranges, you will learn when you come 
to study geography as a special subject. — Bev, J. Ridgway, 



THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA (1854). 

The order in which our army advanced was in columns 
of brigades — our left protected by a line of skir- 
mishers, of cavalry, and of horse artillery. The advan- 
tage of the formation was, that our army, in case of 
an attack from the cavalry and infantry on the left 
or rear, could assume the form of a hollow square, with 
the baggage in the centre. Our great object was to 
gain the right of the position, so that our attacking 
parties could be sheltered by the vertical fire of the 
fleets. "We had, in fact, altered our base of operations. 
As we marched forward, we allowed the enemy to deprive 
us of our old basis, in order that we might get a new 
one. For this purpose the baggage was brought up, and 
covered by the 4th Division, and the Cossacks were 
allowed to sweep the country in our rear far behind us. 
Our new principle, in fact, was to open communication 
with our fleets, and as far as possible obtain their material 
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and moral aid. In advancing towards the sea obliquely, 
on the morning of the 19th, we were met by seventeen 
squadrons of cavalry, sent out to meet our handful of 
horse, and it was necessary to make a demonstration of 
artillery and infantry to extricate our men from the diflSi- 
culty into which they had been plunged by advancing too 
far in front of their supports. However, the enemy were 
driven back by our guns, which made beautiful practice, 
and the cavalry maintained their ground, having retired 
in splendid order before a force which refused to meet 
them, when they had the chance to do so, by a charge 
down from the elevated position they occupied, with a 
fair chance of an encounter, ere our artillery could come 
up. Our line of march on the 20th, as 1 had said, was 
toward the right of our former base, and brought us in 
contact with the French left, under Prince Napoleon, it 
being understood that Sir De Lacy Evans* division on the 
extreme right should act in conceit; with that of his royal 
highness the Prince, which was of course farthest from 
I the sea. As soon as we had ascertained the position of 

our allies accurately, the whole line, extending itself 
across the open country for some five or six miles, 
. advanced. The scheme of operations concerted between 

I the generals was, that the French and Turks on our 
right were to force the passage of the river, or rivulet, of 
I the Alma, and establish themselves on the heights over 
I the stream at the opposite side, so that they could command 
the position to their right and opposite to our left and 
centre. The Alma is a little winding stream, which has 
worked its way down through a red clay soil, deepening 
its course as it proceeds seawards, and drains the step- 
like lands on its right bank, making at times pools and 
eddies too deep to be forded, though it can be generally 
crossed by waders, who do not fear to wet their knees. 
\ It need not be said, that the high banks formed by the 
■ action of the waves in cutting through the soil are some- 
times at one side, sometimes at another, according to the 
sweep of the stream. 

At the place where the bulk of the British anny 
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crossed, the banks were generally at the right side, and 
vary from two and three to six or eight feet in depth 
to the water; where the French attacked, the banks 
generally formed the unvaried curve of the river on the 
left hand side. Along the right bank of the Alma are 
a number of Tartar houses, at times numerous and dose 
enough to form a hamlet — at times scattered wide apart 
amid little vineyards, surrounded by walls of mud of three 
feet in height. 

The bridge over which the post road passes to Se- 
bastopol runs close to one of these hamlets — a village, 
in fact, of some fifty houses. This village is ap- 
proached from the north by a road winding through 
a plain, nearly level, till it comes near to the village, 
where the ground dips, so that at the distance of three 
hundred yards a man on horseback can hardly see the 
tops of the nearer and more elevated houses, and can 
oiJy ascertain the position of the stream by the willows 
and verdure along its banks. At the left or south 
side of the Alma the ground assumes *a very different 
character — ^smooth where the bank is deep, and greatly 
elevated. Where the shelve of the bank occurs, it re- 
cedes for a few yards at a moderate height above the 
stream, pierced here and there by the course of the 
winter's torrents, so as to form small ravines, commanded, 
however, by the heights above. It "\^as on these upper 
heights that the strength of the Kussian position consisted. 
A remarkable ridge of moimtain, varying in height from 
500 to 700 feet, runs along the course of the AJma, on 
the left or south side, with the coui-se of the stream, and 
assuming the form of cliffs when close to the sea. If 
the reader will place himself on the top of Richmond 
Hill, dwarf the Thames in imagination to the size 
of a Hampshire rivulet, and imagine the lovely hill 
itself to be deprived of all vegetation, and protracted 
for about four miles along the stream, he may form some 
notion of the position occupied by the Russians, while the 
plains on the north or left bank of the Thames will bear 
no inapt similitude to the land over which the British 
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and French armies advanced. At the top of the ridges, 
between the gullies, the Russians had erected earthwork 
batteries, mounted with 32 pound and 24 pound brass 
guns, supported by numerous field pieces. These guns 
swept the tops of the ravines parallel to them, and 
down to the base, while the whole of the sides, up 
which an enemy, unable to stand the direct fire of the 
batteries, would be forced to ascend, were filled with 
masses of skirmishers armed with an excellent two-groove 
rifle, throwing a large solid conical ball with force at 700 
or 800 yards, as the French learnt to their cost. The 
principal battery consisted of an earthwork of the form of 
two sides of a triangle, with the apex pointed towards the 
bridge, and the sides covering both sides of the stream, 
corresponding with the bend in the river below it, at the 
distance of a thousand yards, while, with a fair elevation, 
the 32-pounders threw, as we saw very often, beyond the 
houses of the village to the distance of 1,400 and 1,500 
yards. This was constructed on the brow of a hill about 
600 feet above the river, but the hill rose behind it for 
another fifty feet before it dipped away towards the road. 
The ascent of this hill was raked by the ^e of three 
batteries of earthwork on the right, and by another on the 
left, and these batteries were equally capable of covering 
the village, the stream, and the slopes which led up to the 
hill to their position. In the fii^t battery were thirteen 
32-pounder brass guns of exquisite workmanship, which 
only told too well. In the other batteries were some 
twenty-five guns in all. It was said the Russians had 
100 guns on the hills, and 40,000 men (forty battalions 
of iiifantry, 1,000 strong each, of the 16th, 31st, 32ncl, 
and 52nd regiments). Large masses of cavalry, principally 
lancers and heavy dragoons, manoeuvred on tiie hills on 
the right of the Russians, and at last descended the hills, 
crossed the stream, and threatened our left and rear. As 
we came near the river our left wing was thrown back, in 
order to support our small force of cavalry, and a portion 
of our artillery was pushed forward in the same direction. 
Our danger in this respect was detected by the quick eye 
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of Sir Geoi^ge Brown, and I heard Hm give the order for 
the movement of the artillery almost as soon as he caught 
sight of the enemy's cavalry, and just as we were going 
to the village. As I have already said, our plan of 
operations was, that the French should establish them- 
selves under the fire of the guns on the heights on the 
extreme of the enemy's left When that attack was suffi- 
ciently developed, and had met with success, the British 
army was to force the right and part of the centre of the 
Russian position, and the day was gained. When we 
were about three miles from the village, the French 
steamers ran in as close as they could to the bluff of the 
shore at the south side of the Alma, and presently we saw 
them shelling the heights in splendid style, ihe shells 
bursting over the enemy's squares and batteries, and 
finally driving them from their position on the right, 
within 3,000 yards of the sea. 

The French practice commenced about half-past twelve 
o'clock on the 20th, and lasted for about an hour and a 
half. We could see the shells falling over the batteries 
of the enemy, and bursting right into them; and then the 
black masses [inside the works broke into little specks, 
which flew about in all directions, and when the smoke 
cleared away there were some to be seen strewed over the 
gi^ound. The Russians answered the ships from the 
heights, but without effect. A powder tumbnl was blown 
up by a French shell ; another shell fell by accident into 
an ambuscade which the Russians had prepared for the 
advancing French; and at last they drew off from the sea- 
side, and confined theii* efforts to the defence of the gullies 
and heights beyond the fire of the heavy guns of the 
steamers. At one o'clock we saw the French columns 
struggling up the hills, covered by a cloud of skirmishers^ 
whose fire seemed most deadly. 

Still Lord Raglan waited patiently for the development 
of the French attack. At length an aide-de-camp came, 
and reported that the French had crossed the Alma, but 
had not established themselves sufficiently to justify us 
in an attack. The infantry were, therefore, ordered to 
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Ke down, and the array, for a short time, was quite 



Lord Baglan at last became weary of this inactivity — 
his spirit was up — ^he looked around, and saw by his side 
men, on whom he knew he might stake the honour of 
Great Britain, and he ^ave orders for our whole line 
to advance. Up rose those serried masses, and passing 
through a fearful shower of round, case-shot, and shell, 
they dashed into the A.lma, and floundered through its 
waters, which were literally torn into foam by the deadly 
haiL At the other side of the river were a number of 
vineyards, which, to our surprise, were occupied by Rus- 
sian riflemen. Three of the staff were here shot down ; 
but, led by Lord Baglan in person, the rest advanced, 
cheering on the men. 

Now came the turning point of the battle. Lord Bag- 
lan dashed over the bridge, and from the road above it 
he saw the state of action with true military sagacity. 
The advancing British line was struggling through the 
river and up the heights in masses. Arm indeed, but 
mown down by the murderous fire of batteries, and from 
an immense and compact mass of Russian infantry. Sir 
De Lacy Evans, with the 2nd Division, crossed the stream 
on the right. The 7th Fusiliers were swept down by 
fifties. Three regiments led by Brigadier Pennefather, in 
the thickest of the fight, again and again were checked, 
but never drew back. Meantime the Guards on the 
right of the Light Division, gallantly led by Sir George 
Brown, with the Highlanders, stormed the heights on the 
left. Their line was almost as regular as if they were in 
Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
shot from the terrible battery, and a roar of musketry 
from behind, thinned their front ranks by dozens. At 
this moment, an immense mass of Rusisian infantry were 
seen moving down towards the battery. Sharp, angular, 
and solid, Qiej looked as if cut out of the solid rock. 
They halted. It was the crisis of the day. Lord Raglan 
saw it, and asked if a couple of guns could be got to bear 
on these masses. ^' Yes," cried an artillery officer, and 
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he brought up two instantly. The first shot missed, but 
the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly and so keenly, that a clear lane could be 
seen, for a moment, through the square. After a few 
rounds the columns became broken, wavered to and fro, 
broke, and fled over the brow of the hill, leaving six or 
seven distinct lines of dead behind them. 

This act relieved our infantry, who pressed on up the 
hill. The Highlanders had orders not to pull a trigger, 
till they were within a yard of the Russians. .Tbey 
charged, and well they obeyed their chieftain's wish. 
They carried the battery at a bound, the Russians rush- 
ing out, leaving multitudes of dead behind. The Guards 
had stormed ^e right before the Highlanders got into 
the left, and it is said the Scots Fusiliers were the first to 
enter. A few faint struggles from the scattered infantry, 
a few rounds of cannon and musketry, and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, drums, three 
guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,000 wounded. The battle of 
the Alma was won — ^but won with a loss of nearly 3,000 
killed and wounded on our side. — From " The Wwr^' hy 
W, H. RusaeU. 



WHAT WILL THEY SAY IN ENGLAND? 

What will they say in England, 

When there the story's told 
Of deeds of might, on Alma's height. 

Done by the bi'ave and bold 1 
Of Russia, proud at noontide, 

Himibled ere set of sun ? — 
They'll say 'twas like old England,— 

They'll say 'twas nobly done ! 

What will they say in England, 

When, hush'd in awe and dread. 
Fond hearts through all our happy homes 

Think of the mighty dead- 
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And muse in speecUess anguish 

On father, brother, son ? 
They'll say, in dear old England, 

God's holy will be done ! 

What will they say in England, 

The matron and the maid. 
Whose widow'd, wither'd hearts have found 

The price that each has paid — 
The gladness that their homes have lost, 

For all the glory won 1 — 
They'll say, in Christian England, 

God's holy will be done ! 

What will they say in England 1 

Our names, both night and day, 
Are in their hearts, and on their lips, 

When they laugh, or weep, or pray ; 
They watch on earth — ^they plead with Heaven, 

Then forward to the fight ! 
Who droops or fears, when England cheers, 

And God defends the right 1 

Sev. J, B. Monsell 



WOMAN'S MISSION. 

[Written soon after the Crimean TTar, when the name of Florence 
Nightingale had already become a household word, dear to all 
true British hearts.] 

In the dark silence of an ancient room, 
Whose one tall window fronted to the west, 
Where, through laced tendrils of a hanging vine, 
The sunset glow was fading into night. 
Sat a pale lady, resting weary hands 
Upon a great clasped volume, and her face 
Within her hands. Not as in rest she bowed, 
But large hot tears went coursing down her cheek, 
And her low-panted sobs broke awfully 
Upon the sleeping echoes of the night. 
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Soon she unclasped the volume once again^ 
And read the words in tone of agony. 
As in self-torture, weeping as she read : 

" He crowns the glory of his race ; 
He prayeth but in some fkir place 
To meet his foeman face to face ; 

" And battling for the true, the right. 
From ruddy dawn to purple night, 
To perish in the midmost fight ; 

" Where foes are fierce and weapons strong. 
Where roars the battle loud and long, 
Where blood is dropping in the throng, 

" Still with a dim and glazing eye 
To watch the tide of victory, 
To hear in death the battle cry. 

" Then, gathered grandly to his grave, 
To rest among the true and brave, 
In holy ground, where yew-trees wave ; 

" Where, from church-windows carven fair. 
Float out upon the evening air 
The note of praise, the voice of prayer ^ 

" Where no vain marble mockery 
Insults with loud and boastful lie 
The simple soldier's memory ; 

" Where sometimes little children go. 
And read, in whispered accents low. 
The name of him who sleeps below." 

Her voice died out ; like one in dreams she sat. 
" Alas !" she sighed, " for what can woman do? 
Her life is aimless, and her death unknown ; 
Hemmed in by social forms she pines in vain. 
Man has his work, but what can woman do V 

And answer came there from the creeping gloom, 
The creeping gloom that settled into night : 
" Peace, for thy lot is other than a man's ; 
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His is a path of thorns ; he beats them down — 
He faces death — ^he wrestles with despair ; 
Thine is of roses ; to adorn and cheer 
His barren lot, and hide the thorns in flowers." 

She spake again, in bitter tone she spake : 
" Aye, as a toy, the puppet of an hour ; 
Or a fair posy, newly-plucked at mom, 
But flung aside and withered ere the night." 

And answer came there from the creeping gloom, 
The creeping gloom, that blackened* into night : 
'^ So shalt thou be the lamp to light his path. 
What time the shades of sorrow close around." 

And, so it seemed to her, an awful light 

Pierced slowly through the darkness, orbed and grew, 

Until all passed away — the ancient room — 

The sunlight dying through the trellis vine — 

The one tall window, — all had passed away, 

And she was standing on the mighty hills. 



WOMAN'S Ml&^lO^— {Continued). 

Beneath, around, and far as eye could see, 
Squadron on squadron, stretched opposing hosts. 
Banked as for battle, mute and motionless. 
Anon a distant thunder shook the ground. 
The tramp of horses, and a troop shot by — 
Plunged headlong in that living sea of men — 
Plunged to their death ; back from that fatal fleld 
A scattered handful, flghting hard for life, 
Broke through the serried lines ; but, as she gazed. 
They shrank and melted, and their forms grew thin — 
Grew pale as ghosts, when the first morning ray 
Dawns from tibe east — ^the trumpet's brazen blare 
Died into silence — and the vision passed ; — 

Passed to a room where sick and dying lay. 
In long, sad line ; there brooded Fear and Pain — 
Darkness was there, the shade of Azrael's wing. 

Sr V. M 
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But there was one, that ever to and fro, 

Moved with light footfall : purely calm her face 

And those deep, steadfast eyes that starred the gloom : 

Still as she went, she ministered to each 

Comfort and counsel ; cooled the fevered brow 

With softest touch, and in the listening ear 

Of the pale sufferer whispered words of peace. 

The dying warrior, gazing as she passed. 

Clasped his thin hands and blessed her. Bless her too, 

Thou who didst bless the merciful of old ! 

So prayed the lady, watching tearfully. 
Her gentle figure moving onward, till the night 
Had veiled her wholly, and the vision passed. 

Then once again the awful whisper came : 
*' So in the darkest path of man's despair, 
"Where War and Terror shake the troubled earth, 
lies woman's mission ; with unblenching brow 
To pass through scenes of anguish and a&ight. 
Where men grow sick and tremble ; imto her 
All things are sanctified, for all are good. 
NothiQg so mean, but shall deserve her care ; 
Nothing so great, but she may bear her part. 
No life is vain ; each has its place assigned : 
Do thou thy task, and leave the i-est to heaven." 
And there was silence, but the lady made 
No answer, save one deeply-breathed " Amen." 

And she arose, and in that darkening room 
Stood lonely as a spirit of the night — 
Stood calm and fearless in the gathered night — 
And raised her eyes to heaven. There were teara 
Upon her face, but in her iieart was peace, — 
Peace that the world nor gives nor takes away ! 

" Phantamagoria,** hy Lewi9 Carroll. 
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THE RICE PLANT. 

How beautifully visible is the provident hand of the 
Creator in the manner in which the fruits of the earth 
are distributed over its surface ; and how well adapted to 
the climate in which we live is the food provided for our 
own use. In the sultry regions between the' tropics, 
where the scorching rays of the sun descend in an almost 
perpendicular direction, we find the animals calculated 
for the subsistence of mankind but few, and those widely 
spread, while at the same time the quality of their flesh 
is much inferior to that of the same description of animala 
which inhabit temperate climates. The celebrated traveller 
Belzoni, when crossing the desert between Egypt and the 
Dead Sea, found that the average weight of ^eep in that 
country did not exceed 15 pounds. 

It is well known to medical men, and all who have paid 
any attention to the subject, that an abundance of animal 
food is, in hot climates, injurious to health, even to 
natives themselves, but much more so to strangers ; and 
for this reason, no doubt, the provision made by Provi- 
dence has been sparingly distributed. 

"We all unfortunately carry with us wherever we go the 
habits and customs of ournativeclime,and instead of taking 
a lesson, when in India, from the simple Hindoo whose 
chief subsistence is rice and fruits, the table of the Euro- 
pean is loaded with the same luxuries, in the shape of 
food, as those on which, when in Europe, he was, owing to 
the difference in climate, in the habit of partaking with 
impunity. 

The flesh of the pig, which among us is a staple and 
wholesome kind of food, is unwholesome and indigestible 
in all the warmer latitudes of the earth. ^ 

The distribution of the different kinds of grain with 
which the earth is blessed follows the same general rule ; 
of this rice, the subject of the pi'esent article, is an 
instance. It is of a drier nature and less subject to fer- 
mentation than wheat, and therefore more fitted for the 
food of hot countries. 
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We may also instance Maize or Indian Com, the quali- 
ties of which in some measure resemble those of rice. . 

The cultivation of this grain occupies a large portion 
of the population of the east, particularly in China, India, 
and Sumatra ; large quantities are also grown in Italy, 
Spain, Piedmont, and in some parts of .Ajmerica, particu- 
larly in South Carolina. 

The mode of culture varies considerably according to 
the climate and local circumstances. The following is 
the method employed among the Chinese, who cultivate 
it to a very great extent. In the middle and southern 
parts of their dominion, the low grounds are annually 
flooded by the great rivers. 

These extensive inundations are occasioned by the 
heavy rains that fall near the sources of these rivers, which 
have their origin in the Himalayan chain of mountains. 

When the waters have receded, the earth is covered 
with a thick coating of slime and mud, which fertilizes 
the ground as perfectly as the richest manura As soon 
as this takes place, the patient Chinese surrounds portions 
of this rich soil with clay embankments, always selecting 
the neighbourhood of some running stream. The ground 
is then carefully harrowed; this operation is several 
times repeated, until it is well worked. In the meantime 
the rice intended for seed has been soaked in water in 
which a quantity of manure has been stirred ; this has 
forwarded its growth so much, that the young plants 
appear above the ground in two days after they have 
been deposited in the earth. It is necessary to remark, 
that during all the early stages of its growth, and in fact, 
until the seed is well set, the roots of the plant must be 
constantly under water; to effect this different con- 
trivances are resorted to, especially the use of the chain 
pump, and a bucket placed at the end of a lever. 

As soon as the young plants have reached the height of 
six or seven inches they are pulled up, the tops cut off, 
the roots carefully washed, and the whole planted out in 
rows about a foot asunder. In the course of its growth, 
it is at times sprinkled with lime $ind water, which £4 
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said to destroy the insects and assist in Enriching the 
Boil ; the greatest care is also taken to remove the weeds 
by hand, as fast as they spring up. 

In these tedious operations, the English agriculturist 
can form no idea of the perseverance and industry of the 
Chinese. 

The first crop (for they oblain two in the course of the 
year) is harvested about Mlty or June, and the second in 
October or November. The sickle employed for the pur- 
pose of reaping the rice is, like the European instrument, 
bent into the form of a hook, but the edge, instead of 
being smooth, is notched like that of a saw ; the straw and 
stubble, remaining after the harvest, are burnt on the spot 
and left to enrich the land. The threshing of the rice is 
performed in the usual manner with a flail, and the husks 
removed by bruising the grain in a kind of mortar. It 
is afterwards ground into flour by means of a handmill 
worked by several men. 

The cMef food of the Chinese consists of this useful 
grain, prepared in various ways. They use no spoons at 
their meals, and it is curious to observe the dexterity 
with which two small skewers, called chop-sticks, are 
employed to jerk the rice into their mouths. 

One mode of cultivating the rice, resorted to in Sumatra, 
diflers so materially from that we have jiust noticed, that 
it ought not to be passed over without notice. This 
immense island is thickly covered with almost inexhaust^ 
able forests, and the natives, in the dry season, select a 
spot which they call a Laddang. 

The trees are then cut down at the height of about ten 
feet from the ground, and after they have become 
tolerably dry the whole is set fire to. If the laddang is 
of any extent, the conflagration continues for the space of 
. a month. The husbandman has now to wait patiently 
until the rainy season sets in. If wet weather should 
occur unseasonably, after the trees are felled, and before 
they are sufficiently dry to be consumed, the crops would 
be much retarded on account of the gi-ound not b«ing 
cleared in time. 
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At tills season, there are a set of impostors^-Malay 
adventurers — ^who profit by the credulity of the husband- 
men, by pretendii^ to have the power of causing and 
retarding rain. The fee which the juggler receives for 
the practice of his deception is at the rate of one dollar 
or more from each £amily. His mode of proceeding is to 
abstain, or pretend to do so, for many nights and days, 
from food and sleep, performing trifling ceremonies, and 
remaining the whole time in the open air. 

If he sees a cloud gathering, he begins to smoke tobacco 
with great vehemence, walking about quickly, and throw- 
ing the pu£& towards the cloud with all the power of his 
lungs. 

As soon as the rainy season has fairly set in, the seed 
is sown by making holes in the ground at equal distances, 
and dropping several grains into each, and this is all the 
trouble the careless native takes with his crop until the 
time of harvest. The result of this want of care is, that 
it not unfrequently happens that the whole of the seed 
is devoured by the birds. 

The whole of the Sumatrans, however, are not so 
regardless of their interest after it is committed to the 
ground, for, in some parts of the island, they construct 
a number of little wooden machines, which are placed 
round the fields, connected with strings, and so formed, 
that a child, by pulling a line, can set them all in motion, 
and produce a terrible clatter. 

Formerly, rice used to be brought to England with the 
husk or rind removed ; but of late years, a manufactory 
for the purpose of cleaning the grain has been established 
in London, and it is found that by being imported in the 
husk it retains its flavour much better. In this state it 
is sometimes called by its Sumatran name, paddee. 
The value of rice, as an article of food, can hardly be too . 
highly estimated. In the East, it is the chief di^ of all 
orders of people, from the Sultan to the beggar. 

In England, its consumption is rapidly increasing ; but 
only a few years back, the annual imports seldom ex- 
ceeded 20,000 bags. Experiments on a small scale havo 
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been made, for the purpose of ascertaining the possibility 
of growing it in tkis country, but, as yet, without any 
chance of success. 

One pound of rice-flour, added to wheat in the making 
of bread, much improves the quality of the loaves ; and if 
the proportion of the rice is somewhat increased, the bad 
flavour of damaged flour is amended. — Saturday Magazine. 



THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his native land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand; 
They clasp'd his neck, they kiss*d his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand ! 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 
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Before him like a blood red flag> 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
Prom mom till night he followed their flight, 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffi:^ huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar. 

And the hysena scream, 
And the river horse, as he crushed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums. 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free. 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip. 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For death had illumined the land of sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away ! 

Lomg/Mow. 



WINDS. 



We saw in our last lesson, that the mountain ranges 
were very often on the western coast of continents; and 
we thought we should expect to find them there, because 
the sun, rising in the east, would draw the clouds from 
the western oceans towards itself, and so these clouds 
would generally be floating eastwards towards the sun. 
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But this is not always the case, for sometimes we see 
clouds sailing along to the west, or north, or south; so 
there must be something else that causes their movements 
besides the sun. 

Watch, the puff of steam from a railway engine, as it 
glides along. At first, it goes straight up, with a puff, 
and then it goes off sometimes straight behind the engine, 
in the direction of the length of the train, sometimes to 
the right side, and sometimes to the left. The direction 
it takes is caused by the wind. Many people, when they 
want to know which way the wind blows, look at the 
smoke as it comes out of a chimney, and see which way 
it goes. If it floats away towards the south, they know 
the wind that drives it that way must come from the 
north — ^the opposite side. If you want to kick a foot- 
ball towards one goal, you must stand to kick on the side 
of the ball opposite to the goal. If, then, the goal is to- 
wards the south (S), you must kick from the north (N); 




i.e., the force that drives, whether a foot-ball, smoke, or a 
cloud, in any direction, must come from the opposite direc- 
tion. Recollect that. - 

\i Well, then, it is the wind that drives the smoke, tho 
steam from a railway engine, and the clouds in the direc- 
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tion they sail along in the sky. But I am not going to 
puzzle you with fdl the variouB things that make the 
wind blow in different ways; only remember, that the 
wind is not always blowing in the same direction, that it 
does with us. You will recollect I said, that it did not 
always rain in the same way in other countries, as it does 
in our own. In some parts of the world, the rain comes 
on quite regularly, and almost without stopping, for one 
half the year, and for the other half it never rains at all. 
Now, that is because the wind blows always at that time 
constantly in the direction that brings up clouds on to 
that land from the ocean. So there are eonstamt winds, 
as well as constoffU rain. Then, in this country, we can 
hardly tell, for certain, at what time of the year it will 
rain; sometimes we are many months without rain, and 
sometimes only a few days, and sometimes the wind 
blows one way, sometimes another^ and occasionally we 
have no wind at aU. So we say, in our climate, the 
winds are variable, and the rain is va/riabUf in conse- 
quence. But there are also parts of the earth, where 
there never is any raia, and we saw them marked on the 
map " Hainless Plains;" so there are parts of the earth 
where there is no wind, and those are cdled " Eegions of 
Cahm:' 

A little explanation will, I hope, make you to under- 
stand just enough about this for the purpose of wind in 
connection with rain. You must, on a very cold frosty 
night, when you have all been sitting as close to the fire 
as you could creep, in order to get warm, have felt very 
cold at your back, when your face and legs were quite 
scorched by the fire in front of you; and, perhaps, you 
have seen your mother or grandmother, as they sat by 
the fire, put a shawl over their shoulders to keep their 
backs warm; they say, there is " such a draught from 
that door," or "this window." And you hear the wind 
whistle through the chinks in the window-sash, and if 
you put your hand to the side of the door, you will feel 
such a wind blowing in all round it, or place a lighted 
candle just opposite the key-hole, and the wind through 
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it will blow tte flame out. But, if you open the door 
and go outside, it is a fine clear still night; the moon or 
the stars shining brightly, and no wind at all. Then, 
where does the wind come from? The fact is, that it is 
very cold and frosty out of doors, and you have made 
such a good fire, that you have warmed the air in the 
room, and the fire is drawing it out of the room, and 
burning it up as fast as it can, and the more you poke 
the fire and put on coal, the faster it bums the air in the 
room ^for fire cannot bum without air, as well as coal, to 
feed it); and the cold air .outside is rushing in through 
every crack to take the place of the air burnt by the 
fire, and it is rushing up to the hearth, as eagerly as you 
are, to get warmed too. That is why you feel a wind 
blow through the key-hole, and why your grandmother 
complains of the draught at her back, because her back 
stands in the way and stops the cold air, as it rushes to 
the fire to be warmed. 

Now suppose, while you are sitting there, you have a 
good large joint of beef roasting in front of the fire for 
your suppers. It keeps turning round and round, so 
that each side of it gets roasted by the fire, and that which 
is just opposite the hottest part of the fire will be soonest 
done, and, perhaps, it will get scorched, while the toi> 
and bottom of the joint are quite raw. Suppose the 
cellar under your room were filled with ice, and the bed- 
room above also filled with it, and there was a little 
grating in the ceiling, just above the fire-place, and 
another ittjthe hearth, so as to let the air come up 
through tne grating out of the cellar, and down through 
the grate from the bed-room; and then some one opened 
the window upstairs, and the cellar-door dowstairs, what 
a rush there would be of frozen air towards the fire, and 
the joint of meat would be kept cool at the top and 
bottom, by this cold draught from the ice above and the 
ice below, and if you put your hand either at the top or 
the bottom you would feel a puff of cold air, or a small 
wind rushing towards it. Look at the accompanying 
picture, and you will see the direction of the wind from 
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the room above, going down the way of the arrows, and 
that of the wind from the cellar, also marked by arrows ; 
but when these two draughts of air get towards the 
middle of the joint, the fire would draw them off to ity 
and there would be a ring or belt round the meat, where 
there would be no draught, and that piece would get 
well roasted. 




But we must not forget, that the meat is spinning 
round all this time, so if a fly were to settle on the 
top part of the joint (flies like to have a sniff at some 
nice meat, and the cold air would keep it from being 
roasted), Mr. Fly would spin round with the meat too, 
and the air would feel to him, as if it were going along at 
a great pace just the opposite way that the meat was 
going. It would really be going straight doum, but as 
the fly was spinning round one way, the air would feel to 
be spinning round the opposite way, ^.e., if the meat was 
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going round from right to lefty as in fig. 2, the air would 
feel to a fly perched on the top half to be moving in the 
direction of the arrows from left to righty and it would 
feel just the same to one perched on the lower half of 
the joint. 

You have seen something like this, if you have ever 
gone in a railway train. All the trees and hedges, and 
hay-stacks and houses, and telegraph posts, seemed to 
be running, as fiast as they could go, all in the opposite 
direction to that in which you were going. But you 
knew very well they were really standing still, and 
you were being whisked along at the same pace they 
seemed to be all running after one another. Well, 
it would seem just the same to' the fly riding on the 
joint of meat, as it did to you in the railway carriage. 
All the chairs and tables, and even the fire, would 
seem to him to be running round and round him 
as he sat on the meat, and the air would feel to be 
rushing past him too. Next time you are in a train just 
put your head out of the window, and you will feel the 
air rushing past you like a high wind, driving in the 
opposite direction to the one you are going ; and if you 
do not hold your cap on tight, it will carry it along with 
it. So you will feel the motion of the air just as Mr. Fly 
does; but when the train stops, and you get out, you 
need not hold your cap on, for there will be no wind. 

Now, let us look at this map I have drawn; and, if 
you have paid attention to all I have just said, you will 
be able to understand a good deal about that part of the 
earth where there is no wind, and that where the wind 
is constcmty and I shall leave the more difficult matter of 
the variable winds till you learn " Physical Geography," 
as it is called. 

The sun in the heavens is only like a very large kitchen 
fire, and the earth like a very huge joint of meat hanging 
in front of it. The earth keeps spinning round in 
front of this big fire, only a great many times faster 
than the meat does from the roasting-jack. At the top 
of the earth, and at the bottom, there is a great quantity 
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of ice and snow, which freeze the air all round those 
parts, and the stm all the time is roasting the central 
part of the earth, which is just 
opposite to it, and gets the 
most heat. So that air gets 
heated and burnt up, and the 
air from the top and bottom 
keeps rushing to the centre to 
get warmed, and fills the 
space where the air is being 
burnt up. 

Then, there are two cur- 
Fig. 3. rents on the earth, as we saw 
thei-e would be on the piece of meat, one going from the 
top (or north), and the other from the bottom (or south), to 
the centre. These turn off a little before thej get to the 
centre towards the sun, and ate drawn towards it ; but 
the earth spins round all the time, and we, little flies 
riding on it, spin round with it; so the wind seems to us 
to be going a great deal faster than the houses and hay- 
stacks that we rush past in a railway carriage, and it 
feels to us to be blowing much harder than it does when 
we poke our heads out of the carriage window. 

But there is one broad stripe round the earth, just in 
the middle, where the air is dried up, and we do not feel 
it whiz past us. Look at it on fig. 3 : it looks like a belt 
round its waist ; so we call it a belt (or zone, which is 
the Greek word for a belt), and, as we feel no wind there, 
we call it the " zone of Calms.^* 

Now for the map. About the middle of the earth, 
you will see this " zone of Calms," and just above it and 
below it, the place where we, flies, perclung on the earth, 
feel the wind, as if it were all going one way, towards 
our left hand (or westward). As these winds are con- 
stmU, always felt to be blowing that way, they are very 
usefiil for vessels engaged in trade; because, if they want 
to sail from east to west (as, for instance, from tibe east 
side of South America to Australia), they have only to 
get into the line of those winds, set all their sails, an4 
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then fly before the wind all the way to Australia, just as 
you do, on a windy day, if you set your back to the wind, 
and let yourself go. So liey are called " Prade winds." 
I shall give you an instance of their value presently. 

But I wanted particularly to show you the effect of 
these winds upon the rain. We could not quite see, in 
the last lesson, why South America got well watered by 
rain, and Africa, which looks veiy much like it, and is 
along the same line, did not. But we also saw that a 
barrier of mountains runs down the eastern shore of 
Africa and of Arabia. Now, look at the direction of 
the trade winds on the map, and you will see that 
they blow up the clouds from the Pacific Ocean on the 
^ast against the mountains on thcU side of Arabia and 
Africa, and so these clouds shed their rain upon the 
mountains close to their coasts, and do not pass over on 
to the inner land of those peninsulas, and therefore those 
inner plains remain rainless and dry. 

But now pass on to South America. The same winds 
blow up the clouds in the same direction on to the eastern 
coast ; but, as there are no ranges of mountains to stop 
them there, they float on with the breeze over the con- 
tinent, till they are caught by the mountains on the 
western side, and then they pour out their refreshing 
rain on the eastern slopes of those mountains, and the 
water fills the great rivers on that side, which wind 
through those plains, watering the country as they go, 
till they reach the ocean on the eastern side. — Hev, J, 
Ridgway, 



THE TRADE WINDS. 

In illustration of the adaptation of trade winds to the 
purposes of commerce, a more striking instance, perhaps, 
could not be adduced than the following, which is given 
in a volume entitied Four Yewr^ Residence in the West 
JvdieSj written by a gentieman of the name of Bayley. 
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In the description of the island of St. Vincent, it is there 
stated that a little sloop, the private signal of whick was 
unknown to any of the merchants, sailed into the harbour 
one morning, and immediately attracted the notice of the 
surrounding crowd; and the history of its unexpected 
appearance is thus given : — 

"Eveiy one has heard of the little fishing-smacks 
employed in cruising along the coast of Scotland, which 
carry herrings and other fish to Leith, Edinburgh, or 
Glasgow, worked by three or four hardy sailors, and 
genehilly commanded by an individual, having no other 
knowledge of navigation, than that which enables him to 
keep his dead reckoning, and to take the sun with his 
quadrant at noon-day. 

"It appears that a man, who owned and commanded 
one of these' coasting vessels, had been in the habit of 
seeing the West India ships load and unload in the 
several ports of Scotland ; and having heard that sugar 
was a very profitable cargo, he determined, by the way 
of speculation, on making a trip to St. Vincent, and 
returning to the Scottish market with a few hogsheads of 
that commodity. The natives were perfectly astonished : 
they had never heard of such a feat before ; and they 
deemed it quite impossible, that a mere fishing-smack, 
worked by only four men, and commanded by an igno- 
rant master, should plough the boisterous billows of the 
Atlantic, and reach the West Indies in safety; yet so it 
was. The hardy Scotchman freighted his vessel, made 
sail, crossed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into the 
trades, and scudded along before the wind at the rate of 
seven knots an hour, trusting to his dead reckoning all 
the way. He spoke no vessel during the whole voyage, 
and never cfnce saw land until the morning of the thirty- 
fifth day, when he descried St. Vincent's right a-head; 
and setting his gaft-top-sail, he ran down, under a light 
breeze, along the windward coast of the island, and came 
to anchor about eleven o'clock, under the circimistancea 
before mentioned.'* 
Such a vessel, and so manned, could hardly have per- 
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formed the voyage here described, had it not been aided 
by the current of the trade-winds; and what then must 
be the advantages of such a wind, when, instead of aiding 
the puny enterprise of a single and obscure individual, it 
forwards the annual fleets of mighty nations? — Saturday 
Maga:dne, 






NATIONAL THANKSGIVINa V^\>^^;4.^ 
(FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES). 
HOLBORN VIADUCT AND HOLBORN HILL. 

The most striking scene presented on the line of route 
was when the procession, having emerged out of the 
more narrow confines of the Old Bailey, emei-ged upon 
Holbom Viaduct. On either side of this broad roadway 
the Corporation of the City and the Board of Works had 
erected handsome booths, which were brilliant in crimson 
and white, and yellow and blue. From the masts, that 
topped them, fluttered numbers of bright-coloured 
pennons and banners, forming a vista of varied hues, 
while, high above all, huge standards unrolled themselves 
and floated lazily in the wind. Farther on, where the 
roadway expands into Holbom Circus, other official 
stands had been erected, and on the site of Messrs. 
Meeking's new business premises, which are in course of 
building on the farther Quadrant on the left, a vast 
structure had been raised, which afforded accommodation 
to large numbers of persons. At this paiii of the route 
the groimd was kept by the Life Guards, whose glittering 
ranks formed a curved line on the right and left of the 
circle, within which their band was stationed. As the 
procession moved up the hill, the decorations became 
more and more attractive and remarkable. Great trouble 
had been taken and much skill and taste were displayec 
in the decorations along this portion of the ix)ut< 
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Although the individual ornamentation of each house had 
evidently been left to be regulated by the fancy of the 
occupiers, the genei-al street decorations had been made 
on a comprehensive plan. Thus, the lamp-posts, which 
had been painted a light blue, enlivened with gold, were 
connected by tightly strained chains of white, pink, and 
blue artificial flowers; and from ropes stretched across the 
roadway depended numberless banners and flags of all 
colours, shapes, and sizes. The several islands or refuges, 
as they are termed, for foot passengers in the middle of 
the wide street had aflbrded conspicuous and effective 
points for the erection of Venetian masts and trophies of 
flags and shields, and the ornamental lamp-posts standing 
on them had been bronzed and gilded. Having attained 
the level gix)und, the roy&l procession passed slowly 
along the more narrow part of the road, and Her Majesty, 
who was evidently much pleased by the warmth of her 
reception, and by the exuberant loyalty displayed towards 
heraelf and her son, most graciously distributed her smiles 
and her acknowledgments. There could be no mistake 
about the matter; the people were charmed at seeing 
their Sovereign, accompanied by the Prince, once again 
among them, and Her Majesty received the expressions 
of their loyalty towards herself, and of their deep grati- 
tude for the recovery of her son, with a feeling almi to 
delight. On arriving at the western end of High 
Holbom, immediately adjoining New Oxford Street, the 
procession entered a perfect bower of flowers. The 
windows of the houses on either side were edged with 
white and pink roses ; garlands were interwoven over- 
head across the roadway, and hung in graceful curves 
from truck to truck of the Venetian masts, which, light 
blue in colour, bore at half their height shields of scarlet, 
white, and gold. The following were a few of the more 
noticeable among the generally successful decorations : — 
The lamps on the Viaduct had been made to answer two 
purposes — that of decoration by day and of illumination 
ly night. The ordinary lamps having been removed, 
hey had been replaced by coloured glass crowns and 
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Prince of Wales's feathers, while different coloured flags 
were festooned from the sides. The boys of the Farring- 
don Ward Schools had a booth provided for them, in 
front of which was the motto, "A hearty welcome to the 
Queen and our restored Prince, and may God bless them 
and all the Royal Family ! " The stands of the Corpora- 
tion and the Board of Works were handsomely decorated; 
but the deal planking by which the parapet of the 
Viaduct had been raised, with the view of guarding 
against persons risking their lives by climbing upon it, 
was left in its rough nakedness, and formed the only 
objectionable feature in the whole line of route. 

Messrs. Howett & Co., mercers, of Albion House, had 
gaily decorated their extensive premises with drapery and 
numerous scarlet and white pennons; but their chief 
attraction was to be found in the delighted faces of the 
300 children from the Foundling Hospital, whom they 
had invited to view the procession from their windows. 
In long rows in the shop windows sat the little maidens 
with their quaint, but becoming, white caps, their white 
kerchiefs crossed over their black dresses, and their white 
aprons, the roses in their cheeks, and the red in their 
scarlet, white, and silver favours being the only colour 
about them. 

The line from New Oxford Street to the city end of 
the Viaduct was kept by the Metropolitan Police (whose 
general courtesy deserves to be specially acknowledged), 
and by the life Guards, the Scots Fusilier Guards, the 
Engineers (who looked the perfection of intelligent and 
active soldiers), and the Royal Marines. Seveml Volun- 
teer bands, who had posted themselves in conspicuous 
positions on the hill, were compelled by the authorities to 
take up other stations, and one found accommodation on 
the roof of a neighbouring public-house. Besides the 
band of the Life Guards, already refeiTcd to, the banda of 
the Guards and the En^neei'S played selections of music 
in the course of the morning. All rushes from side 
streets were effectually prevented by placing double ranks 
of Life Guards at the end of each street. 
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From the top of the bill tlie approach of the procession 
was first indicated by the quivering glitter of the sun on 
the polished helmets and cuirasses of the Household 
Cavalry, which formed its advanced guard. The twink- 
ling of waving handkerchiefs became more and more dis- 
tincty and a faint murmur, gradually increasing in force, 
swelled into a hoarse roar, until the accumulating wave 
of sound broke into loud scouts of welcome as the car- 
I'iage bearing her Majesty and the Prince passed, again 
l)ecoming fainter and dying away in the distance as the 
royal procession advanced beyond hearing. The wave of 
sound was succeeded by a wave of life. As the last of 
the escort passed, the crowd swept away the line, hitherto 
so admirably kept by the police and the military, and the 
whole roadway became a seething sea of heads moving in 
many and different currents. 



OH, SPARE MY FLOWER. 

Oh, spare my flower, my gentle flower, 

The slender creature of a day ! 
Let it bloom out its little hour, 

And pass away. 

Too soon its fleeting charms must lie 
Decayed, unnoticed, overthrown : 

Oh, hasten not its destiny, 
So like my own. 

The breeze will roam this way to-morrow, 
And sigh to find his playmate gone ; 

The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 

Oh spare ! and let it still outspread 

Its beauties to the passing eye, 
And look up from its lowly bed 

Upon the sky. 
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Oh spare my flower ! thou know'st not what 
Thy undisceming hand would tear : 

A thousand charms thou notest not 
lie treasured there. 

Nor Solomon in all his state 

Was clad like Nature's simplest child; 

Nor could the world, combined, create 
One flow'ret wild. 

Spare, then, this humble monument 

Of an Almighty's power and skill, 
And let it, at his shrine, pi^sent 

Its homage still. 

He makes it who makes nought in vain ; 

He watches it who watches thee ; 
And He can best it's fate ordain 

Who bade it be. Lyte, 



NATIONAL THANKSGIVING— con^mt^ecf. 

OXFORD STREET. 

The procession reached Oxford Street at a quarter to 
three. Great preparations had been made there to receive 
it in a manner worthy of the occasion. The street itself 
presents a fine field for the purposes of display. It 
stretches a distance of nearly a mile and a half from 
Holbom to the north-east end of Hyde Park, and 
diverges in a straight line only sufficiently to give 
variety to what would otherwise be a somewhat mono- 
tonous directness. Tlie advantages which it thus affords 
were turned to admirable account. From beginning to 
end the profusion of colours, with which it was enlivened, 
might be taken in almost at a single glance. There were 
flags and banners pretty freely distributed in Holbom, 
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and under flags and banners the prooession made its way 
into Oxford Street. When the procession arrived at 
Tottenham Court Boad it may be said to have found 
itself in an atmosphere radiant with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Many-coloured flags drooped from every lamp- 
post on each side of the street from that point to Hyde 
Park. Venetian masts, similarly decorated, stood some 
eighteen yards apart, all along the line, and flags floated 
across the streets in countless numbers. Chinese lan- 
terns, too, hung in one unbroken series from post to post, 
so that, wherever the eye turned, it encountered the 
brightness of various hues. Most elaborate of all, how- 
ever, were the decorations of some of the houses. The 
greatest triumph was the beautiful arch erected in Regent 
Circus. light in appearance, yet substantially built, it 
was, with its lattice-work at the sides, its borders of ever- 
greens, and its many-hued flags, a very pretty object in 
file course of the royal progress. On the one side it bore 
the inscription, ** The nation's and the mother's heart are 
one;'' on the other, '' England rejoices to-day with her 
Queen." Beyond it came again a long prospect of flags 
and banners, and florid decorations of every kind. Many 
houses also made very successful attempts at decoration, 
and in very few instances was the " foreign aid of orna- 
ment " not invoked. Such was the scene which a large 
crowd of people came very early in the morning to wit- 
ness. Up to twelve or one o'clock they were able to 
move about from point to point with tolerable freedom ; 
but then the crush became considerable, though at no 
time was it as great as might have been supposed. 
Every window, from door to house-top, had its occu- 
pants, and the roofs themselves were by no means thinly 
tenanted. There was indeed " one vast sea of down- 
turned faces" throughout the whole length of Oxford 
Street, as the procession passed amid cheering and the 
waving of handkerchiefs. 
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HYDE PARK CORNER. 



The triple-arched and colonnaded entrance into Hyde 
Park, and the arch on Constitution Hill, surmounted by 
the gigantic equestrian statue of the " Great Duke," have 
been held to form, with Apsley House on the north, and 
St. George's Hospital on the south, the finest architectural 
group in the metropolis, and its most embellished entrance. 
The Duke of Wellington's mansion is now flanked by the 
stately edifices of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, and Sir 
E. Antrobus, and the popular belief seemed to be, that 
the stately procession would here receive a new grace 
from its architectural accessories, as a beautiful picture is 
improved by a costly frame. From whatever cause the 
crowd at Hyde Park became so dense that it threatened 
at one time to become unmanageable. Apsley House 
was, of course, the central point of interest. The Duke 
and Duchess of Wellington occupied seats in the centre 
of the balcony, and entertained a brilliant party of 
visitors. A stage for seats also ran along the garden 
front, which was enlivened by a display of banners. 
Other visitors saw the procession from the roofs. Flags 
also floated from the comers of the mansion, and from 
the portico. The fluted Ionic columns of the Hyde Park 
screen were covered by tiers of seats, and similar tiers 
were erected on each side of the arch leading to Constitu- 
tion Hill. A crowd also occupied the summit of the 
arch, and the spectators, who saw a man lounging against 
a hind leg of the Duke's horse, and noticed that his hat 
only came half-way up the leg, seemed to realize more 
correctly than they had ever done before the colossal 
proportions of the statue. St. George's Hospital afforded 
an excellent point of view, both from the windows and 
the roof. The view up the park, in the direction of the 
Marble Arch, was strikingly picturesque and animated. 
Beginning from Grosvenor gate, where several tiers of 
seats afforded an excellent view of the procession, the 
windows and balconies in Park Lane were hung with 
scarlet drapery, and occupied by spectators. As far up 
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the park as the eye could reach, the crowd was unbroken. 
The roadway was kept clear by the " thin red line " of 
the 2nd Battalion of Coldstream Guards, under Colonel 
C. Baring, behind whom were the metropolitan police, 
charged with the duty of keeping the crowd to the kerb- 
stone and railings. Now and then a mounted officer or 
orderly galloped or trotted up, and, by and by, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, with his staff, rode slowly 
along the line, to see that all was clear. One of the 
Guards' bands, shortly after one o'clock, came up Consti- 
tution Hill, and, forming in front of Apsley House, played 
a selection of airs. 

The royal party, having exchanged courtesies with the 
distinguished hosts and guests at Apsley House, passed 
under the Hyde Park Arch, and entered Constitution Hill 
amid enthusiastic plaudits. These were continued until 
the open space was gained in front of Buckingham Palace. 
Here an assemblage of wonderful density renewed the 
greetings of the morning. The cheering did not cease 
even when the last carriage had passed under the archway 
of the Palace. And now occurred one of the most 
pleasant episodes in this ever-to-be-remembered day. The 
Princess of Wales appeared to wish to see the immense 
crowd, and came to one of the Palace windows. The act 
was observed, and the Princess being recognized, the 
cheering was instantly renewed. The Queen, not content 
with. coming to the window, opened it herself and came 
out upon the centre balcony, accompanied by the Princess. 
The cheering was ti*emendous, and it brought out the 
Prince of Wales, who took off his hat, and bowed with 
evident feeling. The royal party then retired after 
due courtesies; but the cheering was renewed, and Her 
Majesty a second time presented herself on the balcony, 
and most graciously acknowledged this new outburst of 
loyalty. The band of the Horse Guards had left the 
Palace, every one supposing that the day's proceedings 
were at an end. Fortunately the band of the Lancera 
had remained, and the Lieutenant-colonel who witnessed 
the scene, rightly interpreting the popular feeling, gave 
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the word for *• God save the Queen." Nothing could be 
better timed, and the cheering was immense. Her 
Majesty and the Princess at length retired, leaving the 
Prince of Wales on the balcony alone. Here he remained 
for some time, the object of a popular demonstration 
altogether personal, and intensely gratifying by its warmth 
and sincerity. It was a fitting and spontaneous termina- 
tion to the great National Thanksgiving celebration, 
which, in its varied phases and manifestations, we have 
now imperfectly endeavoured to record. — Th^ Tim^* 



GLEAMINGS OF JOT. 



O YES, there are gleamings of joy's simny hours, 

Though the goblet of life be not wreathed with the vine; 

O'er earth's dreary pathway are scattered sweet flowers. 
All tinged with the rays of a lustre divine. 



*Tis not where the smiles of soft beauty are beaming. 
Or fashion, or pride, stand in festal array; 

'Tis not where the red blushing wine-bowl is teeming; 
And mirthfulness seems to chase sorrow away. 

I Ve stood in the halls of fame's sun-lighted dome, 
IVe seen the aspirants for honour and fame; 

IVe heard the loud plaudits, like ocean's wild foam. 
Ring forth at the sound of the favoured one's name. 

I've seen the brave hero'return from the field, 
All laden with trophies, all covered with scars; 

And honour's green laurels enwreathing his shield, 
He reverently bowed in the temple of Mars. 
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And I said to my soul, " Are these moments of joy, 
Dwells happiness here in this timiiilt and showl" 

When a cloud seemed to frown, and a voice from the sky, 
Replied in deep tones, " 'Tis a garnish of woe." 

IVe been where domestic endearments are found. 
And hearts like young tendrils each other entwine; 

Where joy's gilded blossoms o'er scattered the ground, 
And faith, hope, and love with each other combine. 

IVe been where true friendship environ the board. 
And bright happy faces encircle the scene; 

Where affection the wine of true pleasure has poured, 
And hope kissed each heart where love's footprints 
were seen. 

At the footstool of mercy devoutly I've bowed, 
And felt in my soul the warm breathings of love. 

When burst on the mourner the luminous cloud. 

And golden-winged seraphs came down from above. • 

O ! who that has felt such enjoyment as this, 
The warm breath of Deity full on the soul; 

Who thus that has drunk of that fountain of bliss, 
Would sigh for the streams from earth's rivers which 
roll! 

I sigh not for earth, while the favour of God, 

And gifts from the skies in rich blessings descend;' 

Though thorns may be scattered across my rough road. 
In this 1 will triumph — my God is my friend. 

f r. J, Brock. 
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OCEANS, SEAS, LAKES. 

In one of our very first lessons in Geography, we leamt 
that the earth was like an orange, and we called tliat 
little speck on the top, where the stalk joined on to the 
orange, the North Foh, and a similar little speck at the 
bottom, the South Pole, But you must not think, if you 
went there, that you woidd find any pole sticking up, 
like a flag-stafi^, either at the Noi-th or South Pole; 
though as the earth spins round, like a humming top, 
the upper end of it, which we call the north, is just whei*e 
the pole fits into the humming^ top, and the bottom is 
just where the humming top tapers down into a j^g for 
it to spin upon; and so that children may understand 
that it does spin round, we imagine it turned into a hum- 
ming top, as if we ran a skewer through an orange and 
spun it. But as it does not spin that way, but more like 
a foot-ball does when it is flying through the air, or a 
balloon soaiing about in the clouds, we will pull the 
skewer out, and fancy ourselves standing on the top of the 
orange, as we could, if the orange was as high as the 
world is. We should find it flat, like the ground we are 
standing upon here; but it would be all ice — ^a frozen 
ocean. So, take an orange, and just peel a round bit out 
of it by the white speck 
(both top and bottom) 
about as big as a six- 
pence, and you will then 
have a very good idea 
of the north and south 
poles — ^a circle of white 
snow-covered ice — the frozen ocean. 

I have already told you that neai'ly three-foui-ths of the 
earth is covered with water. Remember that I say 
covered, because three-fourths of the earth is not water, 
but is really land covered with water. So, we have seen 
that the continents and islands are only, as it were, the 
bottom of the sea come up above the water, and the land 
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nins along all under the ocean, in a sort of valley, till 
it comes up again on the other side, or a piece of it rises 
with just its nose peeping out, and makes an island. We 
are making great use of this bottom of the sea just now, 
for we are laying electric telegraph wires (like those you 
see by the side of rail-roads) along the bottom of the sea, 
from one continent to another. We have laid one aci-oss 
the great Atlantic Ocean (which has very few islands in 
it) to the continent of America. That Atlantic cable, as 
we call it (because it is not a fine wire such as you see 
along railroads, but a thick rope, like a ship's cable), does 
not float in the ocean, but is laid on the ground at tlta 
bottom of the ocean. 

You have learnt what the continents are, where they 
lie, and what is their shape. All the rest that we can 
see on the globe is water (excepting some islands stick- 
ing out of the water). It nms all roimd the globe to- 
waixis the south pole, for nearly a quarter of the way up 
it, and then it runs up between the west side of Africa 
and Europe, and the east side of America ; and again, up 
between America and Asia almost to iiie north pole, 
where it washes against the ice. All that is one continu- 
ous sheet of water. You have all seen a large pond, and 
those who live in flat countries have seen the waters all 
out over the fields for miles all aroimd them. That 
will give you a very good idea of the ocean, only it is 
veiy much larger and deeper. You can see to the other 
side of the water out upon the fields, and you know the 
land runs under it, and when dry weather comes the 
water goes down, and you see the land under it. Well, 
there is land imder the ocean just the same, and land on 
the other side of it, from north to south, but not from east 
to west in one part, and that is in the part neai^er to the 
south ]>ole. There the ocean goes all round the earth, 
like a belt of water, just as the water would go round 
you, if you were to get up to your waist in a tub of 
water. You could then sail a little boat all round your- 
self. So you might sail a boat all round the world, or 
get into a ship at the south point of South America, start 
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off in it towards the west, sail straight on, without ever 
stopping, blown along by those trade winds I told you 
about in the last lesson, which blow completely round 
the earth, and come back by the east to the very spot 
from which you started, without ever having got out of 
the vessel, or stopped it. 

It would not do to call this one gi-eat ocean all by the 
same name, because we should never know what part of 
the world we were talking about. Supposing we called 
it all " the Atlantic ; " then, if I spoke of " an island in 
the Atlantic," or *^ a ship being in the Atlantic," no one 
would know anything more about it than it was some- 
where in the ocean, i.e., in three-foui'ths of the globe; 
so, if I said 1 was "going to cross the Atlantic," people 
could not tell whether I meant to go to America or to 
Australia. 

So we divide the ocean into pieces, and the land helps 
us to do that, because, if you look at the map, you will seo 
that America runs down from the noi-th i>ole nearly to 
the south pole, and so forms a kind of bank or wall to 
shut off one great piece of ocean from the other. The 
great sheet of water to the west of America is the largest 
piece there is, for it goes on till it touches the eastern 
side of Asia and of Australia. "We call this great piece 
of ocean the Pacific, because it is more peaceable than 
the other large poi-tion (not so stormy). And we divide 
it into two parts, — that which covers the northern part of 
the globe we call the ^orth Pacific, and that which covera 
the southern part we call the South Pacific. We have 
now learnt the position and names of about half the 
ocean. 

Now, look again at the map, and you will see another 
large piece running up nearly to the north pole, and quite 
down to the ice of the south pole, and stretching from 
the east side of America to the west side of Africa and 
Europe. We call this the Atlantic Ocean, and divide it, 
in the same way, into the North and South Atlantic. 

Then there is another smaller piece, shaped almost like 
a diamond, with the top bitteu off, lying betweeu the east 
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side of Africa and the west side of Australia. You will 
see that it is India which has poked its nose above 

/\° /\ *^® water, and bitten the top off this ocean ; 

/ y \ so we call it the Indian Ocean. I need not 
/ INDIAN \ trouble you any more about the ocean. 
\ ocEA / ^^^ there are a great many other large 

\ / pieces of water that run out of, or into this 
X/ ocean. Look between Europe and Africa, 
Fig. 2. and you will see a long strip of blue, widen- 
ing out and running up between those pieces of land I 
said, looked like a boy's fingers. It is very nearly shut 
in by land. If it were quite shut in, you know, we 
should call it a lake, properly, though we do call two 
lakes "seas," because they are so large — ^I mean the 
Caspian Sea and the Dead Sea. But this sea between 
Europe and Africa is really a sea — t.e., it joins the ocean, 
for it runs through a narrow channel (a strait) between 
Spain and Africa. As it is between two great pieces of 
land, and so is in the midst of land, we call it medi 
(midst), and terra (land) — Medi-terra-nean Sea. I have 
already told you the names of the branches of it that 
run up into the land, and you can repeat them between 
your fingers. But there is another sea, not quite so 
large, that runs into it from the east by another strait 
(the Dardanelles) — viz., the Black Sea ; and a little east 
of that, one of those lai-ge lakes I just spoke of — ^the 
Caspian Sea. 

Thi&n up to the north of Europe there is a very similar 
sea running in the midst of land, between Germany and 
Finland, which we call the Baltic Sea; and one arm 
running out of it eastwards towards Russia, the Gulf of 
Finland ; and another northwards, between Finland and 
Sweden, the Gulf of Bothnia. This Baltic Sea, just like 
the Mediterranean, runs down westward by a narrow 
channel (the sound) into a winding sea, which carries its 
water into a wider sea between Germany and England, 
called the North Sea, or sometimes, on account of its 
joining on to the Great Ocean, by means of the English 
Channel, it is called the German Ocean, Then on the 
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western side of England there is the Irish Sea, between 
lis and Ireland, and quite up to the north of Europe is 
the White Sea, 

I have spoken more about the seas in Europe, because 
they are near home, and I shall leave you to learn the 
names of the others afterwards : but, as I have told you 
why one is called the Mediterranean, I will just say a few 
words about the names of some others. That winding 
sea that joins on the Baltic to the North Sea is called by 
sailors " The Sleeve," because in shape it is very like a 
sleeve, and it is a much easier name to remember than its 
geographical one. Then some of these inland lakes, I 
fancy, ought to be called sees rather than seas ; for there 
is a German word "see," which means a lake, as Lake 
Constance is called by the Germans, " Boden See;" and 
so we have another form of the same word, " Zee" (as 
Zuyder Zee), and the Sea of Tiberias is just as commonly 
called the Lake of Gennesaret. So also those large pieces 
of water, the Dead Sea, Caspian, &c., are really only lakes; 
and if we spelt the name properly, we should not make 
any mistake about it. We can only in this way account 
for the name Chel-sea, Batter-sea, where there used to be 
lakes. So we have another German word in use amongst 
us for a shallow lake, " meer" or " mere," as in a Cumber- 
land lake, called "Butter-mere;" and in one curious lake 
in Cambridgeshire we get both these names together, 
"Whittle-sey Mere." 

You will find that all these oceans and seas are coloured 
blue on the maps, and if you sailed upon them many of 
them would look blue ; but if you dipped a tumbler into 
any of them, and held it up to the light, it would not 
seem a bit more blue than the water out of the pump. 
It only looks blue to our eyes, because we are looking at 
a great quantity of colourless liquid : so if you look up 
into the air, which is many miles thick, you see it blue 
above your head, if there are no clouds to darken it We 
call that blue " the sky," but it is only the air thi'ough 
which we are looking ; and it would be just the same if 
we stood on the top of the air and looked doion on to the 
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earth. It is just so with the sea ; standing on the top of 
it and looking down, it looks blue ; and if we were at the 
bottom, and looked up through it, it would look the same, 
if it were deep erumgh. So you see a great deal depends 
upon its depth ; and a great deal depends upon the light 
shining upon it. I said the air did not look blue if clouds 
came in the way to shade the light. When they do 
come in the way, the air looks blacky and we cannot see 
any " blue sky." Now, there is a sea, which I have men- 
tioned, called the Black Sea, and, as you sail over it, its 
water looks as black as ink ; but, if you dip a tumbler 
into it, the water is as colourless as that in the deep blue 
Mediterranean. The blackness is mainly owing to its 
little depth in some parts, and to its being lai^ely formed 
of fresh water — one-third of all the running water in 
Europe flowing into it. So, for the same reason, some 
seas look green, owing to another difference of depth, or 
perhaps to some little phosphoric substances floating in 
it. You know, I daresay, what a beautiful green a 
mackerel is, and that is owing to the phosphorus con- 
tained in it. 

You have seen those large bottles in a druggist's win- 
dow, some green and some deep blue. Ask the druggist 
to pour you a little of each out into a wine glass, and 
yoii will see the liquid looks neither green nor blue in so 
small a quantity; so it is the quantity seen in the light 
that gives it that appearance. 

But there are some other seas with names of colour-^-the 
Yellow Sea, Red Sea, and White Sea. The two former 
are shallow, and the sides and beds are of yellow or red 
sandstone. These, seen through the water, make it look 
yellow or red, and so this gives them their names. But 
the White Sea is difierent ; for, during a great part of the 
year, it is frozen over, and the ice covered with snow. 
So its surface looks white, just like that little circle I 
told you to cut out of the top and bottom of the oiange. 
I think, if you saw it, you would call it the Wliite Sea, 

We have now learnt the chief continents, oceans, seas, 
mountain ranges, and where we should expect to find the 
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great rivers running. I have not troubled you with these 
rivers, because they are too numerous, and you must 
learn them one by one, following them from the moun- 
tains, where they first gather up the rain as it runs down 
the slopes ; and then run along by their banks, learning 
the names of all the great towns they pass through, and 
a little bit about the history of those towns, which will 
help you to remember their names ; and then go on with 
each river, see what other smaller ones join it, until it 
gets either into a lake, or a sea, or the ocean. 

Then you must take your map and see down which 
rivers and straits and over what ocean you woiJd have 
to sail, if you wanted to go to America, or India, or 
Africa, or Australia; for some day you may have a 
desire to try a new country; and, without these seas and 
oceans, we shoidd find it a very long, tedious journey to 
go by land, and a great deal of all ihe goods we manu- 
facture would not be wanted, or worth the carriage, if 
we had to send them by waggons, or even by railway 
trains, to the distant parts of the globe, to which our mer- 
chant vessels now carry them eaaily in very enormous 
quantities. — £ev, /. Sidgway, 



A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

Embleh of eternity, 

XJnbeginning endless sea ! 

Let me launch my soul on thee. 

Sail, nor keel, nor helm, nor oar, 
. Need I, ask I, to explore 

This expanse from shore to shore. 

Eager fancy, unconfined 

In a voyage of the mind, 

Sweeps along thee like the wind. 
Where the billows cease to roll. 
Bound the silence of the pole. 
Hence set out, my venturous soul 1 

s, V. o 
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See, by Greenland cold and wild, 

Bock of ice eternal piled; 

Yet the mother loves her child. 
Next, on lonely Labrador, 
Let me hear the snow-falls roar, 
Devastating all before. 

But a brighter vision breaks 
Cer Canadian woods and lakes; 
These my spirit soon forsakes. 
Land of exiled liberty, 
Where our fathers once were free, 
Brave New England, haQ to thee ! 

Pennsylvania, while thy flood ' 
Waters fields unbought with blood, 
Stand for peace as thou hast stood. 
The West Indies I behold. 
Like the Hesperides of old, — 
Trees of life, with fruits of gold ! 

South America expands 
Mountain-forests, river-lands. 
And a nobler i*ace demands ; 
And a nobler race arise. 
Stretch their limbs, unclose their eyes, 
Claim the earth, and seek the skies. 

Gliding through Magellan^ straits, 
Where two oceans ope their gates, 
What a spectacle awaits ! 
The immense Pacific smiles 
Bound ten thousand little isles, 
Haunts of violence and wiles. 

But the powers of darkness yield, 
For the Cross is in the field, 
And the light of life reveal'd ; 
Bays from rock to rock it darts, 
Conquers adamantine hearts. 
And immortal bliss imparts. 
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North and West, receding far 

From the evening's downward stai', 

Now I mount Aurora's car, — 
Pale Siberia's deserts shun, 
From Kamtschatka's headlands run, 
South and east, to meet the sun. 

Jealous China, strange Japan, 
With bewildered thought I scan : 
They are but dead seas of man. 

Lo ! the eastern Cyclades, 

Phoenix-nests, and halcyon seas ; 

But I tarry not with these. 

Pass me now New Holland's shoals. 
Where no ample river rolls : 
World of undiscovered souls ! 

Bring them forth; 'tis heaven's decree : 

Man, assert thy dignity; 

Let not brutes look down on thee. 

Either India next is seen. 

With the Ganges stretched between ; 

Ah, what horrors here have been ! 

War, disguised as commerce, came — 

Britain, carrying sword and flame^ 

Won an empire — lost her name. 

By the gulf of Persia sail. 
Where ihe true-love nightingale 
Woos the rose in every vale. 

Though Arabia charge the breeze 

With the incense of her trees. 

On I press o'er southern seas. 

Cape of Storms, thy sceptre 's fled, 
And the Angel Hope, instead, 
Lights from heaven upon thy head. 

St. Helena's dungeon-keep 

Scowls defiance o'er the deep 

From her heights of rocky steep. 
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Mammon's plague-sbips ihrong t^e wares ; 

Oh , 'twere mercy to ike slaves, 

Were the maws of sharks their graves ! 

Hercules, thy pillars stand, 

Sentinels of sea and land ; 

Cloud-capt Atlas towers at hand. 

Mark the dens of caitiff Moors : 
Ha ! the pirates seize their oars — 
Fly the desecrated shores. 
Egypt's hieroglyphic realm 
Other floods Sian Niles o'erwhelm ; 
Slaves turned despots hold the helm. 

Judah's cities are forlorn, 
Ijobanon and Carmel shorn, 
Zion trampled down with scorn. 

Greece thine ancient lamp is spent ; 

Thou art thine own monument ; 

But the sepulchre is rent. 

And a wind is on the wing. 
At whose breath new heroes spring. 
Sages teach, and poets sing. 
Italy, thy beauties shroud 
In a gorgeous evening cloud. 
Thy refulgent head is bowed : 

Yet where Roman genius reigns, 
Koman blood must warm the veins ; 
Look well, tyrants, to your chains. 
Feudal realm of old romance, 
Spain, thy lofty front advance, 
Grdisp thy shield, and couch thy lance. 

At the fire-flash of thine eye. 

Giant bigotry shall fly ; 

At thy voice, oppression die. 
Lusitania, from the dust 
Shake thy locks ; thy cause is just. 
Strike for freedom, strike and trust. 
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France, I hurry from thy shore ; 
Thou art not the France of yore ; 
Thou art new-bom France no more. 

Sweep by Holland, like the blast ; 

One quick glance at Denmark cast ; 

Sweden, Bussia — all is past. 

Elbe nor Weser tempt my stay ; 

Germany, beware the day 

When thy schoolmen bear the sway. 

Now to thee, to thee I fly, 

Fairest isle beneath the sky 

To mine heart, as in mine eye ! 

I have seen them, one by one. 

Every shore beneath the sun. 

And my voyage now is done. 
While I bid them all be blest ; 
Britain, thou'rt my home, my rest J 
My own land, I love thee best. — Montgomery, 



« STRUCK BY A SEA." 

A Philadelphia gentleman, an old traveller, has fur- 
nished to the Nev) York Nautical Gazette an interesting 
narrative of a voyage from Liverpool to New York, on 
board the steamship Republic, in the earlier part of the 
, year. In the course of his story he says : — " The storm 
increased until nine o'clock the next day, when we were 
struck on the port side by a sea. I had many a time 
talked of being * struck by a sea ' just as of shipping a 
wave, but from that moment, and henceforward for the 
remainder of my life, I received a new impression of what 
this term means. Without such experience I have 
thought of water as a yielding element — something that 
would rise and wash across a ship, but it had never 
entered my mind, that to be struck was like having tons 
of solid matter hurled against the ship like the baU from 
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a cannon. As I said; we were struck from the port side, 
amidships, opposite the main saloon ; along this side, on 
the sofas, were seated about one-half the passengers then 
in the saloon, say eight to ten. The plating at this point 
is about seven-eighths of an inch thick, and the framing 
some eight inches deep, and, notwithstanding, this side 
was struck with such force that the passengers were 
knocked from their seats like cork balls. My friend Mr. 
Kogers, of Cincinnati, was * projected' over the top of the 
port dining table and xmder the central one, receiving a 
severe contusion on his head and a serious injury in his 
right leg. The dead lights were forced in and a flood of 
water followed the passengers across the saloon. I 
happened to be on the other side at the time, and seeing 
that the side was not actually stove in, I went to the 
assistance of the chief steward, a brave, determined man, 
and tried with him to secure the dead lights by putting 
down the safety shields; we succeeded, except in one, 
where the frame was crushed and bent The frames are 
about 1 inch thick, 1^ inches wide, with slotted bolt lugs 
2 inches wide, and these lugs were bent like hooks. A 
. strong man could not, with a sledge hammer, have struck 
a blow that would have had the same effect This was 
being struck by a sea. As soon as tiie excitement in a 
degree abated I went to the top of the companion-way, 
and could not, after a warning from the officers, resist the 
temptation of thrusting my head through the shattered 
door to see what I could of tiie effects on i£e ship. That ono 
glance was enough; the rail was gone, boats were strewed 
over the deck in splinters, the davits, 5 inches diameter, 
were wrenched from their sockets, and swinging over the 
side. The course had been changed a little, so as to bring 
the weather on the starboard side, or else no one could 
have ventured to make even so hasty a survey ; while 
up there I learned of a new horror — ^that the engine sky- 
lights were stove in, and the seas were breaking into the 
engine-room. It was determined to fasten tarpaulin oyer 
the engine hatch, and Captain Williams, with some haJf- 
a-dozen of the miserable sailors, went out on the deck« 
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Fixing life lines for safety and retreat, they made their 
-way forward and secured a heavy tarpaulin, which was 
dragged back, and, fortunately, was secured over the 
Hatch, and the men, except Captain Williams, safely 
lioused before we were again struck. Just as he haid 
completed his dangerous task, a sea went over, catching 
lii'm and carrying him against the funnel stay, and then 
a.gainst the funnel itself ; he dropped down apparently a 
lifeless mass, and the men, who esteemed him for his 
bi-avery, went to his rescue, and, after waiting their 
chances between seas for some ten minutes, got biim into 
the companion-way, and carried him down stairs to the 
main saloon. I had never seen such a sight before, and 
hope I never shall again. It was another proof of the 
force of the sea — a further explanation of the meaning of 
* being struck.' The man was literally crushed ; the 
blood flowed from his ears, mouth, and nostrils, his thigh 
was broken in two places, and his ribs crushed on one 
side. A powerful man, weighing over 200 pounds, crushed 
like an insect by the sea ! This cast a new gloom over 
the passengers, while the hurricane increased. The sea- 
men hid in the stock-hole and elsewhere ; strong men, 
used to storms and dangers, gave up hope. It appeared 
as if everything was swept from the decks. The wind no 
-longer conveyed an idea of moving air, but of a moving 
solid, that swept all before it. Through that dreadful 
night, that succeeded, no one slept ; the sea broke over the 
saloon decks, and the water came down the companion- 
way in tons; the stewards bailed, and attempted to keep 
it out of the saloon, but could not. The skylights over 
the state-rooms were in several places stove in, and in one 
case a room occupied by two ladies was filled to a depth 
of several feet. One lady went into hysterics, and required 
several men to hold her. At seven o'clockinthe momingwe 
were again struck by a sea on the port bow. It seemed as 
if the whole forward part of the ship had been torn away. 
She, apparently, offered no more resistance to this terrific 
power than would a pasteboard box. We could not 
realize that the hull was twisted, and that the whole 
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6tru(^ture had passed through what can be best teimed a 
convulsion. This was the most severe shock of all, and 
had it, like the former one, l>een abreast the saloon, the 
effect would have been more terrible stilL This was the 
last heavy stroke we experienced. The glass went up, 
and twenty-four hours later we coidd go on the saloon 
deck to see the devastation around us. It was terrific. 
But one boat out of eight was left, and it was stove. 
The fragments of the others were lodged about the deck, 
but none so large that a man could not handle them. 
The fimnel stays were parted, the combing about the 
funnel was torn from the deck, and nearly the whole 
of the railing was lost or hanging over the sides; and, 
strangest of all, and to me the greatest evidence of the 
force of the sea, the mizzen boom, of hard pine, 12 inches 
in diameter, was crushed as though it were a reed. 
Nothing but water could have struck it, and, considering 
the elasticity of the beam and its attachments, with its 
capacity of resisting tranverae strain, it was hard, 
indeed, to conceive that it was broken by the sea, but we 
were no longer sceptical." 



REFLECTIONS ON THE SEA SHORK 

The waves on the sea are quiet and still. 
There moves not a leaf on valley or hill; 
The stars in their orbits resplendently shine. 
And smile on the ocean wilii lustre divine. 

How changed is the scene, erewhile the rude storm 
Rode over the waves in terrible form; 
Loud thunders were heard on the deep blue sea ; 
Its voice was the voice of infinity. 

The eddying whirl of the storm is o'er, 

A stillness pervades o'er the pebbly shore; 

Nor sound is there heard save the murmuring wave, 

WMch sighs as it rolls o'er the mariner's grave. 
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Unfathomed abyss, immense and profound, 
Solemnity steals o'er the soul at iiy sound; 
What grandeur is seen in thy terrible ire, 
When waves upon waves like moimtains aspii-e. 

On thee could I gaze till the breathings of mom 
On odorous pinions o'er woodlands are borne. 
And listen awhile to the tempest-fraught gale 
Which ebbs on thy bosom, then dies in the vale. 

The mother, bereaved of her son, in despair, 
Has hallo Vd this spot with a silent sad tear; 
In thee the wreck'd sea-boy has oft foimd a grave. 
Thy billows have swept o*er the corse of the brave. 

But thou^ in that day when the dead shall arise, 
And the Angel of Life swoops down from the skies, 
Must yield up thy dead, and vanish away, 
like the pearly dewdrops at meridian day. 

Alone as I wander the sea-shore beside. 
The ocean-tossed seaman is watching the tide ; 
He thinks on the joys of his far-away home, 
And mingles a tear in the billowy foam. 

But the guardian hand of the Lord is there, 

To guide and support the children of prayer ; 

He hears their soft breathings at midnight's lone hour, 

And fills them with gladness though tempests may lower. 



ROMANTIC CAREER OF THE SIXTH EARL OF 
ABERDEEN. 

The Peer, whose decease is in question, actually took his 
seat in the House of Lords in July, 1864, being then 
twenty-two years of age ; but within two years of that 
time — ^that is to say, in the month of January, 1866 — hf 
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left tliis country, and never returned. He appears to 
have projected a visit of uncertain duration to the United 
States, in which there was certainly nothing strange; but 
about two months after his arrival in America he adopted 
a course which was very strange indeed. Discarding his 
title and his family name, he called himself George H. 
Osborne, and under that name engaged himself as a sailor 
on board a sea-going vessel, which life he actually followed 
for nearly four years. At last, on or about the 27th 
of January, 1870, being at that time first mate of the ship 
Hera, of Boston, on a voyiage to Australia, he was washed 
overboard in a storm, and lost at sea. It will be seen 
from this statement that three propositions arise for con- 
sideration. In the first place, it is requisite to identify 
George H. Osborne with George, sixth Earl of Aberdeen ; 
in the next, to establish the death of the person so identi- 
fied; and, finally, to prove that no lawful issue was left 
surviving him. It may be observed, that these three 
points have been actually established to the satisfaction 
of the proper tribunal in Scotland, and that the claim of 
John Campbell Gordon to the family estates and Earldom 
of Aberdeen has been duly admitted. It is from the 
documents connected with this decision, that we take the 
materials for the story. 

The difficulty of the case is constituted by its antece- 
dent improbability. That a Peer of the Realm, well 
gifted in all respects, and under no known temptation to 
such proceedings, should ship himself as a common sailor 
on board a foreign merchant vessel, and pursue by choice 
a life so hard and toilsome, is, indeed, a thing almost in- 
credible ; but it does appear, that he had a strong natural 
predilection for the sea, that he had misgivings about his 
constitutional strength, which he thought would be im- 
proved by a E-eafaring life, and that he had, besides, a 
desire to associate with the labouring classes on terms of 
equality, that he might understand their habits and 
opinions. That much, at any rate, is alleged towards the 
establishment of some adequate motive for conduct so 
surprising; but there is also positive evidence bearing on 
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the facts affirmed. It happens that, although the Earl 
thus separated himself from his country and friends, he 
never ceased to correspond with his mother. From the 
8th of April, 1866, to the 24th of April, 1869, he wrote 
to her at intervals in such a way as to keep her generally 
informed of his proceedings, without giving any direct 
clue to his position. He signed himself simply "George," 
and, though he gave circumstantial descriptions of scenes 
and transactions, he invariably omitled the names of 
persons and ships. But, as the incidents of George 
Osborne's life can be compared with the incidents thus 
related by the Earl to his mother about his own life, one 
method of identification was here supplied. In the next 
place, photographs of the Earl taken in this country were 
identified by many witnesses in America as portraits of 
Osborne, while photographs of Osborne taken in America 
were recognized by Lady Aberdeen as portraits of her 
son. The handwriting, again, of George Osborne, as 
shown in a large number of documents either bearing his 
signature or proved to have been written by him, was 
identified by Lady Aberdeen and other competent wit- 
nesses as that of the Earl. Lastly, important support to 
this evidence was furnished by articles either traced to 
Osborne's possession or foimd amongst his efiects after his 
death. Not long before he sailed on his last voyage, he 
parted with a rifle,which an Edinburgh gunsmith identified 
as one he had made for Lord Aberdeen, and other articles 
of Scottish make were also discovered. It was found, too, 
that the description given of the appearance and habits 
of George Osborne corresponded with the known charac- 
teristics, intellectual and physical, of the Earl himself. 
On the other two points abovementioned proof, of course, 
was comparatively easy. Eye-witnesses deposed to the cir- 
cumstances imder which George Osborne was washed 
overboard, and, to all appearance, drowned ; and it was 
never alleged or suggested that he had ever been married. 
We ought to mention that all this evidence was procured 
by the Earl's own family. When the correspondence o*^ 
Lord Aberdeen with his mother had for some time cease 
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the family became alarmed, and, at Lady Aberdeen's 
request, Mr. Alexander, who had been chaplain and tutor 
in the family since the year 1861, proceeded to America 
for the purposes of inquiry. After six months of inves- 
tigations this gentleman succeeded in obtaining the 
requisite clue, and gradually traced the history which we 
have now related. 

We have already described the simplicity of this re- 
markable case so far as the point at issue is concerned. 
Nothing, in fact, is required but the proof of his death. 
It is, indeed, considering the character of the person 
concerned, a story, as we shoidd think, without a pre- 
cedent. Men of position and wealth have before now 
exchanged the routine of society for a life of adventure, 
but only imder conditions which are not to be found in 
the present instance. The earl had no infirmity or pecu- 
liarity operating socially to his disadvantage; he was 
under no influence of disappointment, nor had he any of 
the tastes for which gratification might be sought in the 
wildness of an imrestrained life. On the contrary, he 
was a man of strong character, good intellect, great con- 
scientiousness, and singular purity of life-— all which 
characteristics, be it observed, were ascribed to George 
Osborne also by his shipmates and friends. According to 
the allegations before us, the Earl of Aberdeen indulged 
himself, as George Osborne, in no license except that of 
working for his bread and associating with those who did 
the same,— y%6 " Times" 



THE MOTHER WHO HAS A CHILD AT SEA. 

There's an eye that looks on the swelling cloud. 
Folding the moon in a funeral shroud — 
That watches the stars dying one by one, 
Till the whole of heaven's c^ light hath gone. 
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There's an ear that lists on the hissing surge, 
As the mourner turns to the anthem diige. 
That eye ! that ear ! oh, whose can they be, 
But a mother's who hatii a child at sea 1 

There's a cheek that is growing ashy white, 
As the token of storms come on with night ; 
There's a form that's fixed at the lattice-pane, 
To mark how the gloom gathers over the main; 
While the yeajsrty billows lash the shore 
With loftier sweep, and hoarser roar. 
That cheek ! that form ! oh, whose can they be. 
But a mother^s who hath a child at seal 

The rushing whistle chills her blood, 
Ab the north wind hurries to scourge the flood ; 
And the icy shiver spreads to her heart, 
As the first red lines of lightning start. 
The ocean boils! all mute she stands, 
With parted lips and tight^lasped hands : 
Oh, marvel not at her fear, for she 
Is a mother who hath a cMld at sea ! 

She conjures up the fearful scene 
Of yawning waves, where the ship between, 
With striking keel, and splintered mast, 
Is plunging hard, and foundering fast. 
She sees her boy, with lank, drenched hair. 
Clinging on to the wreck, with a cry of despair. 
Oh, the vision is madd'ning ! no grief can be 
like a mother's who hath a child at sea ! 

She presses her brow — she sinks and kneels — 
Whilst the blast howls on, and the thimder peals ; 
She breathes not a word, for her passionate prayer 
Is too fervent and deep for the lips to bear. 
It is pour'd in the long convulsive sigh — 
In the straining glance of an upturned eye ; 
And a holier offering cannot be 
Than the mother^s prayer for a diild at sea! 
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Oh ! I love the winds when they spurn control, 

For they suit my own bond-hating soul ; 

I like to hear them sweeping past, 

Like the eagles' pinions, free and fast. 

But a j)ang wJU rise, with sad alloy. 

To soften my spirit, and sink my joy, 

When I think how dismal their voices must be 

To a mother who hath a child at sea ! ; . 



ROMANTIC CAREER OF THE SIXTH EARL OF 
ABERDEEN— con^lnttec?. 

THE EVIDEKCE OF OSBORNE'S DEATH GIVEN BY ONE OF 
THE SAILORS OF THE "HERA." 

One morning, certainly not more than a week after we 
sailed, the £xst mate (Osborne) was lost overboard ; I 
can't tell you the exact day, but it was after the weather 
began to moderate; The sea was still running high. It 
was about four o'clock in the morning. He had just 
come on deck. It was the time for changing the watch ; 
from twelve to four was the second i^ate's watch, from 
four to eight was Osborne's. I was iii,*the second mate's 
watch, but we had not gone below -when the accident 
happened. We set about lowering' the mainsail. Osborne 
was hauling at the down haul of the mainsail. I was 
within six or eight yards of him. I heard the cry, "Man 
overboard." It was not very dark then. I am pretty- 
sure there was a nice moon. I knew at once it was 
Osborne. He was taller than the rest of us, and dressed 
differently at the time. He had on a long heavy over- 
coat. I did not see what threw him over. He could 
not have been struck by the gaff, because it was only 
half down. My impression is, that his foot must have 
got inside the slack of the rope, and that when the ship 
gave a heavy roll, the rope would get taut and throw him 
overboard. The rope waa fast at the other end and did 
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not fall into the sea. All of us, wlio were on deck at the 
time^ did what we could to help him at once. All but 
the captain and the steward were there. Some of us 
threw out ropes. I got a plank and heaved it over the 
stem. It was heavy and the second mate helped me. I 
heard Osborne call out repeatedly. I can't tell what he 
said. He was just calling for help. The captain was 
below when the thing happened ; but he soon came up. 
The boat was not lowered. It was a heavy one, and we 
were not many of a crew, and before it could have been 
lowered, Osborne had ceased to cry. I think I heard his 
last cry. I can't say how long this would be after he 
fell overboard. Time passes without your noticing it on 
these occasions. I was three yeai'S a soldier in the 
American war, and I have heard many men give their 
last cry, and I thought I knew it, when I heard it from 
Osborne. After the cry I mean, we did not hear him 
again. The ship was moving but slowly through the 
watjBr. I don't think it was the increasing distance made 
us hear no more cries. I think he was drowned. Of 
course, if you put it as a possibility, I suppose it is a 
possibility that he may have been picked up; but I don't 
think he was. I am morally certain the man was lost. 
The '^ Hera" lay to, till daylight, but when daylight came 
we saw nothing of Osborne." — Tf^ " Timed,*' 



THE TBEASUEES OF THE DEEP. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
( Thou hollow sounding and mysterious main 1 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colom*ed shells — 

Bright things which gleam luirecked of and in vaiii. 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 
We ask not such from thee. 
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Yet more, the depths have more ! What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main ! 

Earth claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the depths have more ! Thy waves have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Land hath filled up the palaces of old ! 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry ! 
Dash o'er them, ocean ! in thy scornful play. 
Man yields them to decay! 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more 1 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast I 

They hear not now the booming waters roar; 
lie battle-thunders will not break their rest. 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave ; 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long — 

The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festal song 1 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown ; 

But all is Hot thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down. 
Dark flows thy tides o'er manhood's noble head. 

O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown. 
Yet must thou hear a voice— Restore the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee — 

Restore the dead, thou sea ! — Mrs, Hemans, 
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THE WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY IN 1871. 

THE VILLAGES AROUND METZ, AS SEEN BY THE DISTRIBUTORS 
OF RELIEF TO THE VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 

The account of the battle given us by the cur6 was most 
interesting, and as we rode along up the slightly rising 
ground, the numerous graves, the dead bodies of horses 
yet unburied, the broken wheels, the smashed walls, the 
roofs all destroyed, spoke volumes as to the severity of 
the fight. I picked up here a bullet and a cartouche box 
which I shall bring home with me. We rode on for two 
miles more to St. Privat — ^graves here and there all the 
way. I said to Whitwell, as we went along, "It is 
nearly plain that we have begun two weeks too soon." 
Ah ! I little dreamed oif what was to come. St. Privat 
was in the middle of this dreadful fight; and such a scene 
of desolation never had yet met my eyes : a quiet happy 
village, standing on the summit of a gently sloping tract 
of country, presenting one of the loveliest landscapes I 
have ever seen, but the misery of war has lain heavy 
upon it. Fourteen houses are utterly destroyed. The 
Mayor's official residence is a heap of rubbish, the church 
is a wild ruin, house upon house is destroyed, and the 
people told us, with tears, that now' the Prussians were 
leaving them they had nothing left. We could not believe 
it — the whole thing seemed too hideous to be true. I 
questioned the villagers on the i-oad. We entered their 
desolate houses. We saw the Mayor's brother, and then 
we went with hinn to the cur6. A young worn man came 
out to receive us, and we entered his house, and heard 
tales of unutterable woe. He was in the church all day 
— ^the battle raging ix)und him — ^the villagers had fled 
terrified. The wounded were borne in, and he was ad- 
ministering the sacrament to the dying, and aiding the 
wounded, when a bomb shell struck the church and set 
it on fire, and in a short time it was a heap. I have a 
piece of that accursed shell. 
8, V, ? 
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Now to tell 70U of the people. The Mayor's brother 
has no clothes^ no bed, he is in a mass of rags; he 
made many apologies for his tattered nightcap and his 
wretched dress, but all his other clothes had been burned. 
The cur6 one would expect to find comfortable, if anyone 
was ; but he too has simply lost everything. For many 
weeks he has slept on straw, and in rfie clothes in which 
he preaches — the only clothes he has. Now the Prussians 
have nearly all left the village, and the people have 
literally nothing — ^no bread, no flour, no com, no milk, 
no meat, no potatoes, no firewood. I examined into this 
carefully ; I even went into houses and searched the cup- 
boards — I only found fragments of the food which the 
Germans had left, and beyond this — nothing. Oiu: visit 
was timed by the Supreme, or dreadful consequences 
must have ensued. We arranged that to-morrow the 
people should come to Bri^y, each beariDg a certificate 
from the Mayor's brother or the cur^, and diould receive 
each ten days' provisions. This will put away starvation 
for a time, and the gratitude of these people moves me 
almost to tears when I recall it. Ah ! this dreadful war, 
what a fearful scourge it is, and yet one and all, peasants 
and cur6 alike, speak of the Germans in the highest terms. 
The requisitions have indeed been heavy upon them, but 
they have been kept alive by the real benevolence of the 
conquerors. " What will you do now that they have de- 
parted ]" I asked a poor woman. " Ah, my good God, 
we shall die." And so they will, if we in England do not 
help them. It will be a heavy and an increasingly heavy 
work, but it must be done. If you in England cotdd 
look on St. Privat for a few minutes, talk to the peasants, 
see their houses and find what they have lost, you would 
come forwaixl with that which would save them from a 
terrible fate ; but you must hear us, and believe us. I 
was strongly inclined to think it all gi'ossly exaggerated. 
I thought so until I saw St. Privat, but no words could 
describe the terrible things which I have witnessed. The 
people don't complain, Qie children are quiet; in each 
house there are yet a few soldiers; but ther^ is ruin 
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everywliere, famine approacliing; fever and dysentery kill 
the weak in spite of disinfectants ; and the enemy — the 
one source of salvation apparently — are quitting the 
place. Each day the people meet in a little room to pray 
for the dead^ who lie in thick clusters all around. You can 
trace the fight pretty closely by the number of crosses. 

Here there are thick groups^ where the mitrailleur 
struck down its tens, there long lines where the needle- 
gun and chassep6t told their deadly tale ; here lie two 
splendid bays and a black charger still perfect, but 
sadly spoiling the delicious air; &ere the great wheel 
of a heavy gun all smashed with a shell. Here there is 
a shell quite fresh and unexploded ; there a pile of knap- 
sacks and cartouche boxes and tattered caps, and the 
walls above all pitted with bullet marks. We rode 
home with sad, but yet rejoicing hearts. We can help 
these people, and, God help us, we vnll. At Bri^y we 
met Jones and Allen, who had a capital time with the 
authorities at Strasburg and Metz, but they hear from 
them that they have sadder sights to see. I trust not ! 
I cannot but fear the pain, for it is hard to bear. No 
milk for six weeks, no meat, and now no bread : but to- 
morrow we shall give them enough for ten days. 
Hurrah ! it's worth coming out to be able to do that. 

W. Jones had also been at St. Privat, and heard the 
following sad story from a poor woman whom he met 
there :— yShe was the wife of a well-to-do cultivator, who 
was the happy proprietor of ten horses, thirteen cows, 
many sheep and pigs, and abundance of com and hay. 
On the 18th August, the French took one of his waggons, • 
loaded with hay, &c., and required her only son to drive 
it towards Metz. On the 19th, the Germans required 
her husband to perform a similar duty with his remaining 
waggon in the direction of Paris, and she has not heard 
one word from either of them since. Their house was 
burned. She has but a wretched cottage to live in. Its 
doors and windows destroyed ; and the cold kept out by 
stuffing the window frames with horse manure, which, of 
course, also keeps out the light. She has now to suppoi*t 
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herself and her invalid daughter by washing clothes for 
the Prussian soldiers. 




METZ, AFTER ITS SURRENDER BY THE 
FRENCH. 

We rode i-apidly on to Metz, W. Jones preceding us in 
a carriage. When we got about five miles off we came 
to the German lines, and to the skilful huts which they 
had constructed of wattles and dead leaves. Then we 
came to the great forts, and the sea of mud in which 
Bazaine's army have lived so long, and looking on it one 
marvels that they could have held out, as they did. It is 
more than ankle deep, nasty, slimy mud, and in this, 
men and officers have actually lived. Then we rode 
through the great fortifications into this beautiful town, 
a town which looks, and is, impregnable, What an 
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amasdng sight! The streets crammed with German 
soldiers, the shops full of them, the roadways blocked 
with the peasants, who had sought a vain refuge here, and 
are rushing home with their scanty savings. W. Jones 
has a letter from the Geiman prefect, and got in this 
excellent hotel a three-bedded ixK)m, when all other 
l^eople are being turned back. Prince Frederick Charles 
and another prince are in the house, and it is crammed 
with Grerman officers. He had not succeeded in getting 
places for our horses, and I stood by them in the yard, 
whilst he and Tom sallied out, armed with this letter, to 
seek for places. At length a requisition was made in 
our favour, and we led our steeds far through the town, 
stabled them, and fed them with our own oats, which 
most happily we had brought with us. Oats are scarcely 
to be bought for their weight in gold, and hay cannot be 
got. We stood by our horses while they ate them, and 
brought in the saddles, bridles, and cloths (we always 
sleep with them in our rooms), for, as the ostler said, 
"Here everjrthing is stolen" — by the French, he ex- 
plained, who, indeed, need far more than they can beg, 
borrow, or steal. Whilst I waited, I saw a sight such 
as I devoutly pray never to see again. Four great 
waggons with canvas covers drew up in front of the 
hoteL The covers were pulled aside, and I saw that 
they were filled with Bazaine's soldiers, and I heard 
them pray for water and bread in tones which were so 
sepulchral as to go to my very heart. We got them 
both, and they took them eagerly, and drove away. I 
•felt more than words can say for these poor worn-out, 
wretched beings, carted off to a strange land, prisoners in 
that country for which they have suffered all this.> Their 
hollow faces, thin, bent, and wasted frames, their whiskers 
matted with mud, shocked me beyond expression; and I 
own that I hid my face on my horse's back, and cried like 
a child. ]S'e ver did I dream of such horrors. The strength 
and life of the morning, the weakness and death of the 
evening — ^the two sides to the shield of " glorious war." 
Never can I forget those sad faces, those hollow, sunken 
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tones, tliat eager, wild hunger. There is no help for them 
here. In Grermany they will be better. 

The town of Metz stands in a broad plain, watered by 
the Moselle. It is surrounded by walls and earthworks 
of enormous thickness, and these are divided by ditches 
of surprising width and depth. The streets are narrow, 
but it seems a. busy, prosperous place. When we were 
there at first, it was literally crammed with soldiers 
— ^the Grermans — strong, hearty, conscious of victory; the 
French — cowed, worn, starved, and miserable. The 
markets, halls, and squares, were crowded with horses, 
2)icketed out, with rugs thrown over them. The walls 
were covered with decrees — ^military and civil — some 
telling the prisoners, who walked about the streets ap- 
parently free, by what trains they were to leave ; others 
offering privileges to peasants bringing in provisions; 
others proclainung the punishments for offences against 
the troops, ^nd so fortL In one place there were fifteen 
long streets of railway vans, filled with typhus patients ; 
in another, as many streets of canvas tents, also filled with 
sick. I visited these places, and found them in the 
filthiest state ; but the Germans had begun to put them 
into order. At first, you might see solc&ers, in full small- 
pox, walking about the streets but this was soon for- 
bidden. But at each step you met some poor fellow, 
crippled in some dreadful way by wounds or disease ; and 
many of these men's countenances haunt me yet. Sad to 
say, more than 5,000 of these soldiers were suffering from 
the consequences of their own immorality. The clothing 
of the French soldiers is very poor and thin, and, reduced 
as they are by long privation, only comparatively a small 
proportion of Bazaine's great army can ever return home. 

At uncertain distances from Metz, but surrounding, or 
at leaat commanding it, lie a range of hills, most of which 
are crowned by strong forts, which were held by the 
French. In the muddy plains, between the town and the 
hills, the great army lay, in the damp mire, with little 
shelter and little food. The dead horses lying about in 
all directions, their manes and tails often gnawed away, 
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spoke volumes as to the severity of the hungerHstrain. 
The German lines of attack sometimes approached within 
one hundred yards of the French. They were skilfully 
prepared, and every road was strongly barricaded, every 
field deeply trenched, every wall loop-holed, and protected 
by earthworks, until "a mouse could not pass out of 
Metz, but we knew it," was the expression of one of their 
officers. From one to three miles behind their first lines 
they had even stronger intrenchments, and, seeing these, 
one was well inclined to believe that, once in such a trap, 
no soldiers in the world could have fought their way out. 
The villages between the French and German lines have 
nearly all been burned by one or the other party, as they 
afforded excellent refuges for the soldiers preparatory to 
the great sorties. 

We have had a comfortable night, mine somewhat dis- * 
turbed by dreams that the war was in England, and 200 
soldiers were quartered in Moss-croft; but this morning the 
rain is pouring down, and we shaH have a soaking day. 
We are going to have a brew of coffee in Whitwell's 
kitchen, but have no chance of getting a wash. There is 
not a morsel of crockery in the house, and the well is far 
away. I have just been assisting at an anxious conference 
of the people, as to whether by cutting down the poplars 
which yet remain, they can raise firewood for the winter; 
but the green wood won't bum, and the prospect is a 
dreary one ; wood for their stoves should have been dead 
for twelve months. They have no food for their horses, 
and are obliged to kill them in many cases, and this, of 
course, puts farther off the chance of having the land 
ploughed in the spring. This beautiful land is in a bad 
state. It is heartrending to see so much distress and 
misery where so recently there were happy homes, peace, 
and plenty. — From the Dia/iry of B^ SjpmQ^ Watson^ Corrir 
musioner of the Society of Frimis. 
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THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 

(Said to be the production of a Seryakt Gibl.) 

The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 

And melody was heard around, 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 

His lustre on a violet's head, 

And, trembling to the breeze, it himg. 

The streamlet, as it rolled along. 

The beauty of the mom confessed. 

And thus the sparkling pearl addressed: 

" Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness. 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee — 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 
While trembling in its purple eye." 

"Ay, you may well rejoice, 'tis true," 
Replied the radiant drop of dew; 
" You will, no doubt, as on you move. 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove. 
But when the sun ascends on high. 
Its beam shall draw me towards the sky; 
And I must own my little power-r- 
IVe but refreshed a humble flower." 

"Hold!" cried the stream, "nor thus repine-^ 
For well 'tis known a power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 
Has made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that allow), 
No mark of heaven's contempt art thou— 
Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 
And done according to thy power." 
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All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all; 
This thought may all repinings quell : 
What serves his purpose, serves him well 



COTTON-GROWING. 

The cotton shrub does not in general last more than five 
or six years in full productive bearing ; the plantation is, 
therefore, generally after that period renewed. The seeds 
may usually be preserved for one or two years, but in 
some varieties l^ey should be planted almost as soon as 
they are gathered. The surplus seeds serve as food for 
cattle ; an oil is likewise expressed from thern^ which is 
employed for many domestic purposes. 

The annual plant is cultivated in the same manner as 
thatpreviouslydescribed,*only that, in sowing it, more seeds 
are put into the holes, and these are placed nearer to each 
other. It comes to maturity much quicker, the seeds 
being sown in April or May, and the crop reaped in 
September; in some hot climates two harvests can be 
gathered in each year. 

Another important consideration is, that the cotton 
should not be pulled immediately after rain, aa this would 
render the drying process much more tedious and difficult; 
and should it retain any moisture when it is packed, it 
would ferment or become mouldy. 

Immediately after gathering, it is taken to a bam and 
assorted according to its quality ; it is then laid on mats 
or hurdles, and exposed to the heat of the sun, or dried 
in stores. 

The separation of the cotton from the seeds is a very 
long and troublesome operation, when performed by the 
hand ; for the fibres of the cotton adhere tenaciously to 
the seed, and some time is consumed in cleansing even a 
smalL weight of so light a material. In the greater part 
* See page 76. 
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of India the use of machinery for this purpose is un- 
known, and all the cotton is picked by hand. A man 
can, in this manner, separate from the seeds scarcely more 
than one pound of cotton in a day. In some parts of 
India, however, they make use of a machine, which, 
though more simple, does not materially differ from the 
gin used in the West Indies. 

The American mills are exactly on the same principle 
as the smaller ones, but are more complete in their 
appointments. A description of one of the larger sort will, 
therefore, comprise all the requisite details of a cotton gin. 
It consists of two wooden rollers of about an inch in 
diameter; these are placed horizontally paraUel and 
touching each other. Over them is fixed a sort of comb, 
having iron teeth two inches long and seven-eighths of an 
inch apart. This comb is of the same length as the rollers, 
and so placed that its teeth come nearly in contact with 
them. 

When the machine is set in motion the rollers are 
made to revolve with great rapidity in opposite directions, 
so that the cotton being laid upon them it is by this 
motion drawn between the two, whilst no space is left for 
the seeds to pass with it. To detach these from the fibres 
of the cotton, in which they are enveloped, the same 
machinery which impels the rollers gives to the toothed 
instrument above a quick wagging motion to and fro, by 
means of which the pods of cotton as they are cast upon 
the rollers are torn open, just as they are begioning to 
be drawn in ; the seeds now released from the coating 
which encircled them fly off like sparks to the right and 
left, while the cotton itself passes between the cylinders. 
The sharp iron teeth of the comb, moving with great 
velocity, sometimes break the seeds; then the minute 
pieces are instantly hurried on, and pass between the 
rollers with the cotton. These stray particles are after- 
wards separated by hand, a process which is called 
" motting." Entirely to cleanse the cotton from any re- 
maining fragment of seed, it is subjected to another pro- 
cess. This consists in whisking it about in a light^ wheel 
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through which a current of air is made to pass. As it is 
tossed out of this winnowing machine, it is gathered up 
and conveyed to the packing-house, where, by means of 
screws, it is forced into bags (each, when filled, weighing 
about 300 lbs.) These are then sewed up and sent to the 
place of shipment, where they are again pressed and re- 
duced to half their original size. — EM'% Travels in NorHi 
America, 



A VISIT TO THE LONDON DOCKS. 

Three o'clock on a warm, briUiant afternoon. A deep 
blue sky overhead and a placid expanse of water stretch- 
ing away in front. On its surface vessels innumerable 
lie serenely, in appearance, all the more peaceful and 
all the more secure from, the fact that many of them 
have an aspect battered and travel-worn, and tell plainly 
of storm and tempest. Not all of them, however. Many 
have been redecorated, and are gaudy with colour, and 
glittering with gold, while aloft their flags float lazily in 
the afternoon sun. Vessels from all parts of the world 
are here. Yonder is one from China, the next has 
recently arrived from Greenland, and another from New 
Zealand. • That barque with her side scraped all along 
received that mark fr^m a mass of floating ice during 
her passage round Cape Horn, while here is a vessel un- 
loading spice from India. 

Distant shouting, or the clank of a chain, or the splash 
of an oar, is the only sound that breaks the dreamy still- 
ness, and as we sit looking down that long reach of 
water crowded with shipping on the right and left, it is 
easy to imagine oneself in a foreign seaport, far away 
from London, with all its din and turmoil. And yet we 
are merely resting ourselves at the extreme end of one 
of the quays in the London Docks, within gun-shot of 
the Tower and the Mint, and not more than a mile or so 
from the Eoyal Exchange, and all the crowd and bustle 
in front of the Mansion House. 
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Earoly can one experience a transition more abrupt 
and decided than that which occurs to the pedestrian 
who makes his way through Great Tower Sti^et, round 
Tower Hill, and turns into the gateway of the London 
Docks. At once he finds himself in another world — a 
world busy enough it is true, but yet pervaded by an air 
of rest and repose. The vessels are the most prominent 
features, and they lie perfectly still, their yellow yard- 
arms and their white mast-heads and cross-trees gleaming 
and basking idly in the afternoon sun. Dock labourers 
swarm about them, but they are too puny and insignifi- 
cant to affect the general tranquillity of the scene. 

Seemingly boundless is the region of the docks, and 
the visitor who sets out with ever so definite an idea of 
the course he intends to pursue, will constantly find 
himself allured from his path. He passes a door from 
which issues a delicious fragrance of spice, and he turns 
in to explore it. At the top of a stone staircase he finds 
an enormous floor piled with bales of cinnamon and 
boxes of nutmegs. Here and there are great heaps 
which on close inspection prove to be cloves. Others of 
a brilliant sienna colour he finds to be heaps of mace. 
The floor above this is stored with Peruvian bark. This 
is an article used principally in the preparation of 
quinine, though it is imported in such quantities as to 
render it difficult to believe that it can all be used 
medicinally. On another floor of the same building 
may be found bundles of Pimento sticks and Malacca 
canes, a great store of mother-of-pearl, a heap of delicate, 
richly tinted "ear shells," and a quantity of ivory. 
There are elephants' tusks and teeth, one of which latter 
is larger than a brick, and weighs 14 pounds. Passing 
out of this building, we find ourselves strolling down an 
enormous shed wii£ little black boards hung at intervals, 
and bearing the names of vessels. Beneath these boards 
are goods lying ready for shipment, and these are at 
least as varied as the imports. Here are pickles and 
blacking, a cartload or so of Bathbricks, and scores of 
-vils. Here is a peal of church bells and a chest of 
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drawers, a rocking horse and a mangle, besides boxes 
and bales and barrels innumerable. 

We pass out on to the open quay, and stroll round to 
watch the unloading of the vessels. One is freighted 
with guano from the Pacific ; another with cotton from 
Charleston; a third with onions from Cadiz; a fourth 
brings lead from another part of Spain ; a fifth copper 
from New York ; others are imlading hides and tallow 
from Kussia. And so from month to month, and from 
year to year, is merchandise poured in from every quarter 
under heaven. The hydraidic cranes in the docks, com- 
paratively slight aJ3 they are to look at, appear to have 
tremendous power. There is a chain drawn up without 
anything at the end of it. Note the speed at which that 
chain moves. Now it dips down into the hold of a vessel 
and in a minute or two it rises again bringing up a hogs- 
head of sugar, and that without the least diminution in 
the speed at which it flies up. Goods ever so great in 
weight are moved apparently with as much ease and 
celerity as a bale of wool And now we descend a flight 
of stone steps covered with saw-dust, and find ourselves 
at the entrance to one of the vaults. A strip of wood, 
with a little lamp fastened at the end of it, is handed to 
us, and we commence a subterranean ramble. Let no 
one flatter himself that he has seen all the curious sights 
of London, till he has traversed a mile or so of these 
vaults. We chanced to select one which was by no means 
the most extensive, but in this we were assured there 
were no less than seven miles of "scantling" for the 
stowage of barrels. It may easily be imagined then how 
a stranger, who happened to lose his guide here, might 
traverse many a gloomy furlong before groping his way 
to daylight. It is not, however, the extent of the vaults 
which renders a walk through so novel and curious. Nor 
is it that they are altogether dark ; but they present a 
weird, nether-world aspect, arising from several causes. 
The tiny lamps are barely sufficient to illuminate the 
path before us. Overhead all is densely black, except 
here and there patches. On raising the light, the roof is 
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found to be covered with a peculiar fungus hanging in 
ragged masses or drooping in festoons, with patches of a 
clear white, formed apparently of a plant of a different 
kind, and some of them very curious and pretty. As we 
stroll along between tiers of barrels, small twinkling 
lights discover right and left of us passages seemingly in- 
terminable, while in front, at the end of the gallery we 
are traversing, a large reflected light bums with a flash- 
ing yellow glare. Now and again — and generally where 
least expected — a crevice opens into the upper world, and 
down this streams a spreading flood of cold, ghostly white 
light, often falling on moving figures with a singularly 
gaunt, wild effect. The darkness and stillness, the cool- 
ness of the temperature, the queer smell of the place, the 
amazing stores, and the strange and varying combinations 
of lights, all unite to afford a sensation more novel and 
curious than can be easily imagiaed, — From the Globe 
Newspaper, 



A VISIT TO COPENHAGEN. 

A Naval Correspondent, who was on board the Etir 
cliantress, which accompanied the Victoria and Albert to 
and from Copenhagen, sends us the following account of 
the Princess of Wales's visit to Copenhagen, and of his 
own impressions of that pleasant city: — 

One is struck on first landing with the wonderful like- 
ness of the people to our own countrymen and women, 
and not until one attempts to speak to them is the 
difference discovered. The ladies of all ranks dress well 
and neatly, but plainly; there is none of that over- 
dressing of which one unfortunately sees so much at home. 
Muslins of all shades and patterns, but all in good taste, 
appear to be the fashion at present ; but pure white ia 
largely worn, all of which give a bright and cheery aspect 
to the streets, promenades, and gardens. One is struck 
with the number of really nice faces, and pleasant, bright, 
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and pure clear complexions to be seen; although I cannot 
say that the number of really handsome faces comes up 
to that among our own countrywomen. I am glad to 
say they have the good sense to keep clear of those 
horrible things called chignons, preferring their own 
bright pretty hair done up in simple but becoming style ; 
and curls, at any rate, have still an abiding place in 
Copenhagen. The countrywomen are nice-looking people, 
honest, simple, and bright ; the women in their quaint 




bonnets — consisting of a shape fitting tightly over their 
heads, down as far as the ear and about five inches broad, 
forming the base work, with, (over this and attached to 
it,) a white handkerchief or square of muslin or lace, 
terminating in a point behind, triangular fashion — ^look 
very nice, and they are never tired of looking at every- 
thing, and what is more, they are honest enough to 
show they are pleased j and it is quite an amusement to 
watch their eager faces and to listen to their exclamation 
of astonishment and wonder as something new and 
yronderful met their gaze. The fashion of enjoying oneV 
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self and not being ashamed of it has verily not departed 
from these good people. The servants are evidently of 
the old sort — clean and bright, as, basket in hand, ^ey 
trudge along the streets with probably a little child by 
the hand, whom they coax and pet, and are not ashamed 
of it ; neat they are in dress, though sometimes portly in 
figure. One thing is very evident; among all claisses 
soap and water, brush and comb, are the rule and not the 
exception, and appear to be used in plenty and with 
vigour ; their linen is a caution in the way of washing, 
and might be well copied at home by our laundresses and 
washerwomen. The Danes pride themselves on this, 
that not even in Paris {we are put aside altogether) is 
such washing to be procured. And wonderfully honest 
are these good folk. Go into a shop and buy an article ; 
you cannot speak to them, but you put down your money 
and you pay exactly the price; your proper change is 
given. Call a cab, drive anywhere, put a dollar into the 
driver's hand ; it is six merks — ^his £Etre is two ; he 
returns foui', takes off his cap, bows, and off he goes quite 
contented, and if you give him anotiier for himself, is de- 
lighted beyond measure, and thinks you a jolly sort of 
customer. I saw a cab set down a lady and gentleman; 
they passed and were almost out of sight; the lady had 
dropped her gloves without missing them, the cabby dis- 
covered them and rushed frantically after her, off with 
his hat, bowed, most politely handed the gloves, and re- 
turned. Go into a cafe, if music is going on or singing, 
one of the performers will go roimd with a small plate. If 
you put in a merk (4Jd.) 3d. of it is returned; you are 
not expected to give more. Certainly, I wish it were so ia 
England. What a relief to think you were never being 
done ! I do not pretend to say all here are honest folk, 
but we never found out the dishonest ones. 

This must be a grand place for hatters: in every street 
and place of amusement you see hats wildly extended in 
the air, the Danes appearing to be most particular in the 
way of saluting each other. Two shop boys meet; off 
comes the hat of each, it is held almost at arm's len^^ 
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and with a sweep replaced, to be probably off again iii a 
few minutes, and so on as long as a friend or acquain- 
tance is in sight, whether on this side of the street or the 
other. If you enter a shop, off goes your hat, or you arc 
considered a boor, or, hem ! an Englishman. Soldiei*s aro 
most particular in saluting their officers whether non- 
commissioned or not, and as particular are the officers Li 
returning it, no matter how great the distance and dense 
the crowd. 

I never. during our stay met a beggar, ami only two 
drunken meiL They are evidently well-to-do people, as 
all were comfortably and well clad, and all the women 
well and neatly gloved. The streets are wide, the houses 
high with lofty rooms. The living in flats, as in Edin- 
burgh, is the custom. They are evidently very pai-ticular 
about keeping their town clean, as not a pai-ticle of dirt 
is permitted to remain in the streets, which are kept 
continually swept, and the long files of men with brooms 
and shovels show it. The streets are very slippery and 
unpleasant to walk in on account of being paved with 
gi-anite stones about seven inches square, both on side 
walks and in the centre of streets; and they at first are 
very trying, and not at all unlike the dockyards at 
home, which are proverbial for hard and unpleasant 
walking. 

The Tivoli Gardens are a grand institution. Here all 
the elite of the town assemble in the evenings to prome- 
nade, and very often the Royal Family come and freely 
mingle with the people. There are very nice avenues of 
handsome trees, so thick as to shut out the sun ; seats 
are there in profusion ; a handsome concert room, with a 
large and first-rate band; an open-air theatre, smaller 
concert rooms, circus, a Russian i-ailway that makes you 
hold your breath as you look on the carriages nishinof 
frantically up and down the slopes and ascent, and which 
makes you think your head is coming off, if you have a 
ride ; shooting galleries, singing houses, and amusements 
of all sorts. The entrance is 4|d. ; you can for thip 
remain up to midnight. You can have a capital flinn' 
y. V. ^ q 
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with beer, for 2s. 3d., well cooked and nicely served. 
Round the concert rooms ai*e tables and seats. Here 
family groups assemble, and have tea or supper, coffee 
and cakes, or whatever they prefer, and sit for hoursr, 
enjoying the band and the people promenading. This 
part of the garden is very select. A few police are on 
the look-out, and if any questionable characters appear, a 
few quiet words in their ears, and off they go. I was 
told that parents could leave their daughters here with 
perfect safety, as no one would dare to insult, either by 
word or look, any unprotected ladies in this part of the 
ground, which would appear to be the common meeting 
ground of relations and friends, as the continual hand- 
shaking, bowing, <kc., would show. The gardens are well 
lighted with gas, and on particular days the avenues and 
grounds are iUumihated with coloured lamps, which pre- 
sent a bright and cheery appearance. Saturday night is 
for the weU-to<lo people ; Sunday for " all hands ;" but it 
is always well attended, the ordinary payments being for 
about 16,000 people. An exhibition of horsemaiMhip, 
six or seven concerts, an acrobatic performance, a ballet, 
a burlesque ballet, a cup of coffee, and much amusement 
from the brilliant panorama of well-dressed people, is 
assuredly cheaply procured for 6d. The greatest order 
prevailed, no drunkenness, no noise, and great courtesy 
and civility on all sides. 

The suburbs have numerous very handsome villas, 
surrounded by lakes and shrubs, and the owners may be 
seen quietly enjoying themselves under the trees at work 
or reading, and very happy they look. They go out of 
town to these villas about June, and leave in September, 
as the winter is then beginning. 

I The royal deer park is a handsome domain of immense 
extent, and a drive there well repays one. Some of the 
trees, I saw there, are not to be surpassed in any part of 
the world for beauty and extent — ^hundreds of them 
being each a picture in itself, and the cool retreats beneath 
their wide-spreading branches most tempting. Hundreds 
of deer are to be seen, and cattle and horses in abundance. 
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The park is much frequented for picnics and walks/ and 
is altogether a most charming spot. . _ __ 

There are plenty of other places worth seeing and most 
interesting, but want of space prevents me from attempt- 
ing to describe them. I have travelled in many climes 
and seen many places, but, take it all in all, for courtesy 
freely given and kindness shown, for simple pleasures in 
profdsion, and for beautiful scenery without being grand, 
Copenhagen beats all I have seen. Locomotion is easy 
and cheap, as tramways go in all directions, and cabs are 
plentiful, cheap, and clean, generally well horsed, and the 
drivers uncommonly civil. Beef and mutton are 7d. per 
lb. ; bread a little cheaper than in England. Vegetables 
in plenty, but not cheaper than at home ; a good market 
and well supplied j but the Danes compkdn very much of 
the great increase of price in all articles of consumption 
witlnn the last few years. There are plenty of trips to 
be had to places on the coast and to Sweden, by small 
and fast steamers which run to and fro daily, and at 
small rates.— 2%e " Times," 



ON HEALTH. 

Mak7 peopld think all they want to keep themselves 
well is plenty of food and good warm clothes. Well, 
they want these ; but how much they want depends on 
the climate. People in Lidia cannot bear very warm 
clothes, because it is so hot there ; and they do not want 
much meat, but live mainly on rice and fruit : while the 
Esquimaux, who live nearer the north pole than we do, 
clothe themselves in thick woolly skins, and eat a great 
deal of fat, the blubber of whales, and even drink oil. 
All this is to keep themselves warm; for drinking oil 
puts a warm coat of fat on our bodies. So people here 
sometimes take cod's liver oil, a& a medicine, to keep 
them warm when they are too thin. 

But food and clothes are not all we want, and 
should not keep ourselves alive, however much foe 
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had, or" however warm clothes we put on, if we were shut 
up always in a small room, and the door and windows 
kept tfastened. So we want fre%h air and exercise. But 
we should not enjoy life, and we should not grow, if we 
were always in the dark. Plants get white and weak if 
they have no light; and people who live in dark houses, 
or work in coal pits, get white and weak too, and in time 
they may go blind. So we want lighU Then towards 
night we get tired, and our limbs ache if we have used 
them much, and we feel sleepy, and want to go to bed ; 
but in the morning all the aches are gone, and we feel 
fresh and brisk, ready for work again. So we want reBt, 

Then people who are dirty, and do not wash their 
bodies, or change their clothes, never feel well, but have 
headache, and get thirsty, and their bodies feel hot^ and 
itch. So we require cleanlineas, 

Now, we have seen that to keep in good health we 
must have these seven things, as many as there are days 
in a week, — 



1. 


Food. 4. Exercise. 


2. 


Warmth. 5. Fresh Air. 


3. 


Cleanliness. 6. Best. 




7. Light. 



Very many diseases might be prevented, if people took 
care always to have these seven things ; and most people 
are ill because it is their own fault. You know a clock, 
however good it is, will not go if the wheels get choked 
with dust ; and our bodies are little machines, which will 
only go well if they are kept clean, and our springs kept 
fresh and strong. The main-spring of the body is the 
heart, and the blood it sends all over the body works the 
machinery. Tljtit which keeps the blood clean, and in 
good order, is mainly the lungs. 

But we will take these things in their order, as put 
down jugt now ; because it is much better to leam how 
to keep ourselves in good health, than eyevy now end 
then, from want of care, to have a bad fevei', and lie in 
be4 for w^eks, tal^inj bottles pf nasty m«tliQin€>, 
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I.— Food. ^ 

Why do vrc want food? You have sefelr-irsteam- 
engine on the railway, or threshing com, or drawing a 
plough across a field. You know th« steam works the 
engine, and that steam comes from boiling water, just as 
you see it puffing out of the spout of a kettle. Now, the 
steam would not puff out, if you put the kettle on the 
floor ; it must be boiled over a fire. There is a fire under 
the boiler of the engine, and they keep putting in coal 
or coke to keep the fire up. When that is burnt out, 
they must put in more coal, or the water stops boiling. 
It is just the same with our bodies. They are like steam 
engines, and the blood is the boiling water, which will 
not mak:e steam unless it is fed with something to heat 
it. That which heats blood is food ; and when one lot is 
burnt out, we must put in some more. In a cold country 
they want, more heat, and in a hot country less. Now, 
fat gives most heat, so people in very cold countries 
almost live on fat. 

But the engine wants something besides heat to make 
steam. It wants water ; and our engine wants water as 
well as food, therefore we must drink as well as eat ; 
but drinking spirits is only taking in more fire, and does 
not give us any water. 

Now, an engine wears out with working. The wheels 
get worn and the rods get worn, and it has to be mended 
very often, — a new wheel here, and a new rod thei^e, and 
a new pipe or screw in another place. Neither the coal 
nor the water can make iron and steel, and put a piece 
on when it is worn, but our bodies do not wear in that way. 
They can go on working day and night without ever stop- 
ping or being mended for eighty years or more. That is 
because the food is more than coalj it is the same sort of 
stuff as that of which our bodies are made» So when 
we eat, we not only boil the water, make steam, and 
keep the engine working ; but we mend every part of it as 
it wears off. If you were to be weighed just after you had 
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eaten your dinner and then again after five or six hours 
hard work, you would find you had lost weight. Now, if 
you were to have your supper, and go to bed, and then 
weighed yourself next morning, you would find you had 
got your weight up again. The parts worn out by work 
woidd be mended as good as new. 

II. — Warmth. 

We have seen that food heats the body ; and you know, 
if you have plenty of clothes on, it will make you feel 
warm and comfortable in winter (when snow is on the 
ground), and too hot in summer. But do the clothes 
in the daytime, and two or three thick blankets at 
night nuike you warm, do you think ? Ko, they do not. 
Just think, if you were to wrap a brick up in a blanket, 
whether it would make it warm, or a stone bottle of 
water. But if I were to pour boiling water into a stone 
bottle, and make it quite hot, and then wrap it up in a 
blanket, it would keep hot a long time ; but leave it alone 
out of doors on a frosty night, it would get cold in time, 
and at last would freeze. So warm clothing does not 
make us warm ; it only keeps us so — ^that is, it keeps in 
the heat. If you put your hand on a piece of iron or 
marble, it will carry a/way the heat out of your hand, and 
will make it feel quite cold ; but if you put on a piece of 
flannel, it will not feel so cold. But everything which 
touches something warmer than itself takes some of its 
heat away : so when you get out of bed, your bed-clothes 
are warm ; and when you take your clothes off at night, 
they are warm too. Where do they get their heat from ? 
How does a boy's neck-handkerchief get wet, when he has 
been running on a hot day ? Why, they get the heat and 
the moisture from your bodies. But if all these things 
we touch take some of our heat away, how is it we do 
not freeze at last, like the water in the stone bottle 1 
Why is it, that if you run fast or play at snow-balling on 
a raw winter's day, you come in quite warm 1 Does not 
this show that heat is niade in your own bodies ? 
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The fact iS| we are always making heat every time we 
move, and the more heat we make, the faster we move. 
And that is because the food wc eat melts and biimSi 
You know the tallow of a candle melts and bums away 
in a bright flame, and feels warm, so that it will bum yom' 
finger. Just the same kind of melting and burning goes on 
in our bodies, only it does not get into a blaze, and wo 
are not so hot as the flame of a candle. This is what is 
called slow combustion. 

But we have said that this burning goes on whenever 
the body is at work, and it bums more quickly the 
quicker the body moves. Now, some parts of our body 
move more quickly and do more work than others ; so we 
should expect those parts would be always hotter than 
the rest. But a healthy man is not often tog hot, but 
comfortably warm all over. And that is because the 
skin sends out heat through the pores and cools the 
body near it, and the blood near the sm-face runs on in 
little pipes very quickly, and as soon as it has parted 
with some heat, the pipes turn down into the body and 
cool the hotter parts ; and the blood runs on so quickly 
all over the body, that it keeps getting first heated and 
then cooled, till it keeps almost at the same temperature. 
You know how they warm a church by carrying hot- 
water pipes all round it ; well, the veins in our bodies are 
little hot-water pipes, that carry hot blood all over our 
body and warm it. When you have chilblains, they are 
hot and uncomfortable, and itch. Why is this? Be- 
cause the blood there is stopped, does not circulate as 
quickly as it ought. No one ever need have chilblains 
with proper care. As soon as the hands or feet look red and 
begin to itch, they should be rubbed well by a warm fire, 
to make the blood circulate faster, and then you should 
put on warm woollen stockings and worated gloves to 
keep the heat fromgoing off too quickly, and you should run 
about, skip, and jump, take plenty of exercise, so as to keep 
the blood moving, and you will never have chilblains. 

So, then, you see clothing keeps in the heat that food 
makes, when it bums in our bodies, and keeps us froir 
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losing too much ; so when it is very cold out of doors 
we want very thick clothes on to keep the cold air from 
taking off our heat ; but when it is very hot we can do 
with light and thin clothes, because the hot air will not 
draw off so much heat. Many diseases (besides coughs 
and colds), such as inflammation of the lungs, pleurisy, 
bronchitis, scarlet fever, diarrhoea, &c., might be avoided, 
if the body were properly clothed, neither too much in 
summer nor too little in winter ; but wearing a woollen 
comforter or thick handkerchief round the throat often 
causes colds and sore throat, because it irritates the skin, 
opens the pores, and inflames the blood, so that when the 
cold air comes against it, it parts with the heat too 
quickly, 

III. — Cleanliness. 

You will remember that hot blood coming up to the skin 
gets cooled by the cold air outside, and that the blood is 
hot like hot water. If you pour some hot water into a 
basin, steam rises from it ; and if you put a cloth over it, 
some steam, though not so much, will rise through the 
cloth, and the cloth will be wet. Our skin is a very thin 
cloth put over the little pipes in which the blood runs. 
Hold a cloth up between you and the window and you 
will see it is full of little holes ; and our skin is full of 
them too. These little holes are called pores, and if you 
look at the inside of youi' hand on a hot day you will see 
little drops of water on it. These drops come through 
those little pores in your skin ; they are the steam of the 
blood cooled down into water again. If you breathe out 
of doors on a frosty day, you see some of this steam como 
out of your mouth ; but if you breathe against the window, 
you will see it inin down the glass in drops, because the 
cold window-pane has cooled the steam into water. So 
the cold air against your skin cools the steam into watery 
drops on your hands, and all parts of your body. This is 
called perspiration, and it wets your clothes. Your shirt 
feels quite wet, when you have been kicking football or 
rumiing Lard. 
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This perspiration is not clean water, but dirty, because 
it is mixed with dead matter worn off your body inside, 
as you were told the body does wear away by working. 
These worn-out pieces of body are dead, and will decay 
just like a hot manure heap, and smell badly, and arc 
poisonous ; so the blood must get rid of them, or it will 
poison our bodies instead of feeding them. These little 
pores, then, are like the holes in the grating of a sink to 
let the dirty water away ; but, suppose those holes in the 
grate get stopped up, and the nasty water cannot run 
away, the house smells and gets nasty too. It is just 
the sanie in our body (which is the house we lire in) — if 
the grate-holes in our skin are stopped, and if they all 
got stopped at once, we should die of poisoning, just as 
much and as quickly, as if we drank poison. When it is 
very cold it shuts up those pores, gives us feverish colds, 
and may freeze us to deatL If any dirt gets into the 
pores, it stops them up as it would the grate ; and if we 
do not wash our skin, the dirt, that has come out in the 
dirty perspiration, dries (because our clothes suck up the 
moisture), and it clogs the pores up, and the poisonous 
waste of the body cannot get out, and we are ilL 

I daresay you have seen children ill of measles, or 
small-pox, or scai*let-fever. That is because some poison 
could not get out of their pores, and nature had to force 
it out, or the children would die. If it " comes out well," 
as nurses say, then they begin to get better; but, if it does 
not " come out," they are in very great danger. 

But, besides the waste matter that wants to .come out 
of our bodies, the skin. itself keeps dying, and, after a 
fever, or a sore on your hand or face, dead skin peels off. 
This goes on always : so dead skin may clog up the pores; 
and it is not enough to wash our hands and faces every 
day — all our bodies want washing just as much. Put 
your finger between your neckcloth and your neck, rub it 
against the skin of your neck, and then look at it. You 
will see some little white scales on the end of your finger : 
they are bits of dead skin you have rubbed off. Your 
clothes keep rubbing this skin off, as you move about, 
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and they Buck up the perspiration as it comes from your 
body; and so they get hanl, and, if you notice, they smell 
more unpleasantly than clean linen just from the wash 
does. So we must keep changing our clothes nearest our 
skin, and wash the dirt out of them; and see how dirty 
the water is when a washerwoman has just rinsed out 
some dirty clothes in it; and hot water and soap do 
better than cold, as you can tell yourselves, if you look 
how much dirtier the water is when you have washed 
your hands in hot water and used plenty of soap, from 
what it is when you have only rubbed them in cold water 
without soap. So a good wash with hot water and soap 
does more to make you clean than bathing an hour in 
cold water. 

'' Is thei-e a house where the doctor seldom enters (but 
as a guest), where the lads are brisk in ahop or ware- 
house, and the lasses merry at home 1 It is pretty cer- 
tain that early hours are found there, and plenty of pure 
water.*' 

IV. — Exercise. 

We have seen that the body is a machine, capableof work- 
ing day and night for eighty years or more, and repairing 
itself as it wears away; but this repair is done by the 
blood, as it circulates, bringing fresh matter to repair what 
is worn away. We also foimd that blood circulates more 
quickly the more we move the body about ; so the repair 
is done better, and the dead parts got rid of more quickly 
the more active we are. If I had a sewing machine, or 
a steam engine, and never used it, it would get rusty, and 
the rust would eat it away. If I always lay in bed, I 
should soon get weak and ill, and hardly able to work : 
but to make our way in the world, and to be happy, we 
must stir about ; and each human being has about 400 
muscles to enable him to perform the various motions he 
requires. Tie your arm up always in a sling, and never 
use it, it gets thin and shrivelled up, and sliff, till you 
cannot use it, because the blood has not circulated pro- 
perly and repaired the waste. Every bodily and mental 
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pow6if Cdn bd increased and made stronger hj proper use, 
so that the repair equals the waste. A blacksmith, bj 
constantly using his right arm to wield his hammer, 
makes the muscles of that arm much stronger and larger 
than those of the other: but what we want is not to m^e 
one muscle stronger than another, but to keep them all 
strong alike. All parts of our body are so joined together, 
and have so much to do with one another, that exercising 
one part helps to exercise another. Jumping, running, 
kicking foot-ball, rowing, playing cricket, skipping with 
a skipping-rope, not only exercise our legs or arms, but 
help the other work of our body. They make the blood 
circulate more quickly, and so we get rid of more waste 
matter, and they help to digest our food, and make us warm 
and comfortable, and make girls and boys grow. But 
this is not all. You get out of breath with running and 
jumping : that is because the blood, flowing faster, more 
fresh air is required, so the air in the lungs gets more 
quickly changed, and the blood is purified. So we see 
all this exercise makes you grow, and keeps people 
healthy. 

But exercise does not mean play, because we have all 
to work; and many people get plenty of exercise in doing 
their work, while others do not, as they have to work 
with their heads more than with their limbs. . Those who 
have to sit still at their work, like clerks, schoolmasters, 
lawyers, and many others, want exercise for their limbs ; 
but witli many " Change of work is as good as play." 
An artist who spends all day painting a picture feels 
refreshed by taking a long walk in the evening, while 
one who has been all day at field work is rested and 
refreshed by sitting down. A game at cricket or football 
would do him no good, because his limbs are tired : so 
you see, we really want to exercise those parts of our 
body that are idle when the rest are at work, and rest 
those that have been working, and so make all equal. 

How do you feel, when you have been running hard, 
or snow-balling, or kicking a foot-ball 1 Very hot, don't 
you 1 and all wet with perspiration ? So you pull out 
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your handkerchief and wipe your face, and your head, 
and your neck; and a man takes off his coat when he is 
mowing or hay-making. Now, we learned before, that 
all this perspiration is not pure water, but dirty water 
bringing out dead matter from the inside of our bodies, 
which would poison our bodies and make us ill, if it staid 
there. You do not get so hot and wet with perspiration 
when you are sitting still; but this violent exercise makes 
you perspire, and that sets all the dirty water running in 
all the little pipes in your body, and empties them of all 
the bad poisonous matter. You know when you are 
very hot it makes you feel thirsty, and you drink water. 
That is because you have lost so much water through the 
perspiration on your skin all over the body, and you 
want to take in some more ; just as a steam engine does, 
when it has thrown off a great quantity of steam. Then 
you perspire all the more, and send out more water 
through the pores of the skin ; but this time it is purer 
than it was, so that it is just like flushing a drain to get 
rid of all the nasty stuff in it, and take away all poison 
and bad smell. 

So we see exercise strengthens our muscles and makes 
them grow; it quickens our breathing and purifies the 
blood, and it flushes all our drain-pipes and empties out 
all the poison from our bodies ; and if we are careful to 
wash off all this dirt from the skin, and change* the 
clothes nearest to our bodies, we shall then be clean both 
inside and outside, and that is the main thing to ensure 
good health. 

V. — Fresh Air. 

Sometimes you will read of people being suffocated by 
going down into a well, or a coal-mine, that is full of 
bad air, or choke-damp, as they call it. Now, why is it 
called bad air? Because it does harm to those who 
breathe it. Why is it called choke-dsmp^ Because it 
chokes those who breathe it You know what is meant 
by your being choked. If something stuck in your throat, 
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when you were eating, so that you could not breathe, 
you would be choked. Fii-st, you would get very red, 
in the face, and then very black, and then you would 
die. 

I have told you what is the good of breathing ; how 
the air purifies our blood, and gets all the poison out of 
it. Now, suppose anything in our throat stops the 
poison from coming out, it collects in the blood, and goes 
on increasing in quantity, till all the blood is poisoned. 
Then the blood does no good, but harm to the body ; so 
the heart gets weak from want of nourishing blood, till 
it cannot work, and then it stops, and we die. When 
blood is healthy, it is bright red ; but, when it is impure, 
it is dark purple; and, as it gets worse, it becomes almost 
black. That is why, when people are being choked, the 
face gets very red, all the blood being checked in its cir- 
culation by breathing being stopped. Then the waste 
matter collects in it, flowing into it from all the veins in 
the body, till it gets muddy; then the face looks black — 
I.e., all the blood is getting poisoned with the dirt of the 
body, just like water when you wash your dirty hands 
in it. - 

Now, supposing your mouth is not stopped up by some- 
thing in your throat, but the air you breathe is all full of 
the same poison as the waste in your body, it will have 
the same effect. Stand over a dunghill — it has a nasty 
smell ; or over a hole in the street, when men are mend- 
ing the gas-pipes, and you stop your nose to keep out the 
stench. 

I daresay you have heard of persons who have gone 
comfortably to bed in a room where there was a stove, 
in which charcoal w^ burning. They went to sleep, as 
usual, but in the morning were found dead ; and we say 
they were suflbcated — ^i.e., they were choked with the 
fumes of the charcoal, that poisoned the air they had to 
breathe. So people choked in a coal-pit, or in a well, or 
in a room with a charcoal, fire, are choked in just the 
same way, as if something stuck in theii' throats, or ^ 
poi'd was tied round their peck. 
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very slowly, and all the tilled worn-out parts of the body 
suck in fresh blood, and get new strength for the work of 
the morrow. 

In sleep, the whole strength is required for this restora- 
tion — the storing up in the body of^new matter. So all 
the attention of the body is given to it: the brain does 
not work, the eyes are closed, the ears shut, the nose at 
rest, the taste quiet — ^none of these senses are exercised, 
so they do not require any of the power of the body, 
which is all employed in the restoration of the fabric. 
In the day time we work the machine, and at night it 
runs, as it were, quarter speed, while the repairs are being 
done, which it does for itself. 

So sleep is as necessary as exercise, and the pleasant 
sensation we feel in falling asleep is caused by the 
absorption (or sucking in) of the new matter by the 
worn-out members. 

But here are some things that hinder sleep : — 

1. Anything which keeps the senses active, as a noise 
to the ears, a light to the eyes, a smell to the nose, a 
taste in the mouth, or thoughts to the brain. So tiie 
bark of a dog keeps us awake, or the thought of a 
holiday and a trip to the country, or the anxious cares of 
one in trouble, or pain to a broken limb. 

2. Anything which deranges the blood or the vital 
organs, and so interferes wit£ the process of absorption^ 
— as indigestion, fever, and the like. 

Then certain things spoil sleep, or, in other words, 
prevent its doing us all ^e good it shoidd do us. 

1. Bad air in your bed-room will spoil the work of 
absorption and stop it, because the blood cannot get its 
purification as it circulates about, so it becomes poisonous, 
and the worn-out parts of the body lose their restoration. 
Then, again, bad air in the room gives us an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth, which awakens the sense of taste, 
and often prevents sleep. 

2. Want of care about the beds themselves. Wo are 
closely shut up in our bed-clothes for many hours, all 
which time we are emptying impurities out of the body- 
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through every pore in the skin, and this impurity soaks 
into ti^e bed-clothes and into the bed itself. So our beds 
want to be well ventilated, and kept clean, the sheets 
often changed, like our shirts, or else they get unwhole- 
some, and are so full of this impure gas, that they cannot 
suck up any more, which then clogs on our skin and 
makes us feverish. Therefore, it may be seen, it is a bad 
plan to make the beds directly people get up : it is much 
better to turn down all the clothes, open the windows, 
and let the fresh air blow all about them for an hour 
or two. 

3. J£ we eat a heavy supper just before going to bed, 
we spoil sleep, because digestion and absorption cannot 
go on well together, therefore we must either wait for 
our sleep, till we have spent some hours in digesting the 
supper, or the undigested food must remain irritating the 
stomadi till we have had our sleep. This is the reason 
of that old proverb, " After supper walk a mile." 

We see, then, that rest removes the aching of a 
stretched muscle, but sleep i-eplenishes the waste caused 
by active exertion. 

Vn. — Light. 

If any of you have a bii*d in a cage, I daresay you know 
that if you want to stop his singing, you have only to 
cover up his cage with a cloth, and he is silent. Why is 
this 1 Because birds, like ourselves, only sing when they 
are happy ; and we should not feel in good spirits, if we 
were locked up in a dark prison. So darkness makes us 
gloomy, and light cheerful. How happy and joyous we 
feel on a bright summer's day, with the sun shining, and 
the birds singing all round us, compared with what wo 
feel when the rain falls, and the clouds hang heavily, 
hiding the sun and making all look gloomy and dark. 

Now, when people are light-hearted, and look at the 

bright side of everything, they are in better health than 

those melancholy persons who are always thinking about 

their troubles and illnesses. They can work better, eat 

s, V. n 
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more, sleep better ; so, it is said, '< A contented mind is a 
continual feast/' 

Notice how potatoes sproat in the dark cellar ; thej run 
out a long straggling streamer, quite white, instead of a 
green shoot, such as they would throw out of the earth in 
a garden ; and if you look, you will see that each sprout 
turns towards the window or door, trying to get to the 
light. So rhubarb or sea-kale grown under a pot is light- 
coloured or white, pale and sickly looking, compared 
with what it is grown in the daylight ; and if a gardener 
wants to make his celery white, he ties a cloth or some 
paper round the stalk, to bla/nch it, as he says. 

"Well, all this teaches us that for healthy growth or 
existence light is necessary. People who have to work 
in dark, gloomy mines under ground are pale, sickly, and 
stunted in growth; their blood is watery, poor, thin, 
and pale ; and they are liable to all sorts of diseases, both 
of body and mind. 

But many who live all their lives above ground, and 
not even in cellars or the narrow streets of crowded 
towns, spoil their health and happiness by dark rooms. 
Very often the windows are small, and the curtains shut 
out half the light, or a tree in front makes the room dark. 
All this is bad for health and bad for eyes, which will last 
longer, if they have plenty of light for their work. 

Then, it is very much better to have light-coloured 
paper on the walls of the room, or even to have them 
white-washed, for this helps to reflect more light, and 
saves candles (and candles spoil a great deal of air) ; but, 
besides, it shows the dirt better, and makes us keep our 
houses cleaner than we should if a dark paper or paint 
concealed the dirt. 

So we must remember, if we would be well and cheer- 
fid (besides the other things mentioned before), to get 
large windows in our houses, with no trees to shade off 
the light outside, nor over-hanging curtains and short 
blinds inside, and not to fill up the windows with plants 
that shut out the light ; and especially to keep our 
windows clean, — Rev. J, Eidgway, 
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SIMPLE RULES FOR GENERAL HEALTH. 

Compiled by Rev. Dawson W. Tubnbb, D.C.L., Master of the 
Koyal Institution School, Liverpool. 

{Printed here with his kind permission,) 

I. Wash the whole body, once at least in every forty- 
eight hours, either with cold or slightly warmed water, 
and rub thoroughly dry with a very rough towel. 

II. Eat your food alowly, and chew it well, and sit still 
at least ten minutes after every meal : so may you hope 
to preserve both your teeth and your digestion. Beware 
of drinking any very hot fluids: tea and coflee should 
Btand till tolerably cool. After fatigue and long fasts 
liot fluids, only not too hot, are vaduable, and a few 
mouthfuls taken, in such cases, before beginning to eat, 
are very proper, especially for elderly people. 

III. Turn all yoiur clothes (particularly those which 
you wear next to your skin) inside out before you go to 
bed, and hang them up to air above the level of your 
head. 

lY. Be sure to secure fresh air in your bedroom during 
the night. 

V. If you, have no ventilator in the window, or ceiling, 
or roof, or over the door, then leave the window from 
half-an-inch to two or three inches open during the night. 
Of course take care that there be no strong draught blow- 
ing in upon you during the night; but anything is better 
than converting your bedroom into a black-hole of Cal- 
cutta. Boring four or Ave tolerably large holes, an inch 
or so in diameter, through the bottom of your bedroom 
door will go a long way towards keeping the atmosphere 
sweet during the night. If you can, provide some means 
of escape for the foul air by a small aperture through the 
ceiling. 

VI. Avoid, if you care for your teeth, all sweets, tarts, 
pastry, and confectionary, and also much sugar. 
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VII. Never sit down to breakfast, without firat going 
out into the open air, for at least three or four minutes. 
Make your walk longer or shorter according to your 
health and strength. 

VIII. Open your bed entirely, lifting the sheet and 
blanket on which you have been lying, so as to let the 
air get underneath ; and leave the window open, top and 
bottom, when you quit your bedroom in the' morning. 

IX. Do not eat more than /emr good meals a day: the 
chances are that you will find your appetite and digestion 
benefited by taking only three, and perhaps even only- 
two, hearty meals a day. Most especially avoid eating 
or drinking between meals. 

X. Do not miss any chance of learning to ride, to 
8vnm, tofence, to play single-stick, to play cricket smdjfoot' 
baU, to row, and to spar, 

XI. Get, if you can, a plunge-bath (a cold salt-water 
bath is best), first thing in the morning, twice or thrice 
a week. 

XII. Do not plaster down your hair with hog's lard, 
falsely called "pomatum," "pomade," or "bear's grease;" 
the hair is meant to assist in carrying off perspiration, 
and should not be clogged with grease. No appreciable 
mischief residts from oiling the hair, if you like to do so; 
nor does sweet oil do any harm to any part of the body, 
if you like to use it by rubbing it into the skin before a 
fire, but on the contrary good, as it renders the limbs 
supple, and more capable of strong muscular exertion. 
Animal oils are better and less drying than vegetable 
ones (such as olive oil and cocoa-nut oil), for either skin 
or hair, and perhaps marrow oil is the best of all. The 
best sweet salad oil does no harm to any part of the body, 
but, on the contrary, good. 

XIII. Brush your teeth the last thing every night 
before going to bed, and comb and brush your hair the 
wrong way, or any way but the right way, so as to let 
the air in upon your head. 

Rinse out the mouth after every meal. 

XIV. If you have ^ flesh brush, use it once a da^. 
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The best time is at night. If not, polish your skin with 
a rough towel before you go to bed 

XV. K you are troubled with costiveness, or "confined 
bowels," try taking the best Scotch oatmeal porridge (only 
let it be long and thoroughly boiled), every other morning 
for breakfast. Use salt, and milk (according to taste), 
and take it, either with or without the addition of treacle, 
as you find it best agrees with you. Eat brown bread 
(that is, bread made of whole ground whea*) and butter. 

A glass of cold fresh water taken when you first get 
out of bed, followed by a nin or walk before breakfast, 
has often an excellent efiect in removing heartburn, and 
in moving the bowels gently, particularly when at sea. 
Costiveness is a common complaint of landsmen dudng 
a sea voyage, and a glass of cold water taken then, an 
hour before breakfast, frequently saves resorting to tShe 
ship's medicine chest. 

XVI. Avoid all hot and heavy suppers, unless you 
wish for an attack of nightmare, and avoid all suppers, 
as a rule, unless dinner has been taken early. A so-called 
"heavy tea" late at night, is usually unwholesome. If 
you are troubled with a so-called " sour stomach," or 
heartburn, at bed-time, or are in the habit of grinding 
your teeth when asleep, try eating a bit of stewed French 
apple (sold at the grocers under the name of " dried Nor- 
mandy pippins ") just before going to bed, or a stewed 
prune. Do not get into the habit of taking carbonate of 
soda in water for heartburn; for its constant use may 
prove very inj urious to the stomach. 

XVII. I£ you have any one ill with fever, or any in- 
fectious disease in the house, do not visit him the first 
thiag in the morning, on an empty stomach; but take a 
mouthful of good coffee or tea and a crust of bread before 
entering his bed-room. 

XVIII. If you are troubled with sleeplessness, rise 
early and get a good walk, or, better stiU, a good ride, if 
you can afford to keep a horse, before breakfast : sponge 
the whole body before going to bed, and rub dry with a 
Turkish towel; use the dumb bells or any other gymnaflti(^ 
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exeieifle, and jump into bed warm, and banish mipleasani 
thoughts. Do not smoke strong tobacco the last thing at 
night, and adopt a warm red flannel shirt, instead of a 
cold cotton or Hnen one. 

XIX. Look sharp afber all drains, middens, privies, 
and cesspools, connected with jonr house, if you wish to 
keep out infection, or any low fever of the typhoid class. 
Take care to keep them in good repair and working order, 
and flush all sewers and drains now and then with oceans 
of water. In a dry season pour a pailful or two of water, 
with about a quarter of a pint of carbolic acid (sold at all 
chemists as a disinfectant) in it, into all your drains, and 
cesspools, and middens, every other day, at least, to take 
away any bad smell. If you cannot get carbolic add, use 
chloride of lime, Burnett's disinfecting fluid, or something 
of the same sort. Anyway, get rid of foul smells in your 
house somehow. To purify a room, pour a wine-glass, or 
BO, full of vinegar, on a pan of red-hot cinders, and let 
the vapour from it fill the room; theif open windows and 
door. As a rule, fill your washhand basin with water 
ovemighty against next morning, and do not neglect at 
all times to put half a pint, or so, of water into each 
chamber utensil, or night stool, in a bed-room. You 
cannot be too cleanly or airy in a bed-room : banish all 
carpets, and see that no dirty clothes are left under the 
bed, and no slops left unemptied. Keep all dirty clothes' 
bags anywhere you like, only ru>t in a bed-room. 
"" XX. How to wash yourself in the morning, — Fill your 
basin overnight, and, unless you take a plunge-bath or 
shower-bath, as soon as you rise, commence by putting 
your face deep into the basin ; open and shut your eyes 
two or three times, looking at the bottom of the basin. 
Take your sponge full of water, and sponge neck and 
back of the head thoroughly. , 

I advocate washing the whole head with water. Then 
turn the head on one side, in turns, cmdfiU each ear with 
cold wcnteTy shake the head, and the water will run out. 

Then sponge the chest and small of the back, and 
underneath the armpits; this is the least you ought to 
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<lo. (I advocate sponging the whole body, and that both 
night and morning). The very least you can do with any 
attention to cleanliness or health, is to sponge face, chest, 
and back with water, and dry rub the rest of the body 
every morning, if not evening. Eschew the ridiculous 
practice of standing half naked, soaking and washing 
your hands for half an hour, the sole notion a boy has of 
washing himself. If you use a tooth brush night and 
morning, as you should do, it cannot be too soft. . Hard 
brushes make the gums flee from the teeth, and produce 
premature decay, by causing the soft bone of the tooth 
to be exposed to the air, beyond the part of the tooth 
protected by the enamel. 

For a thorough wash of the hand, use wann water; 
let it be rain, not hard or spring water; and before you 
begin soaping them, steep them well in the water for a 
minute or two, rubbing them the while, till the water 
has penetrated well into the pores; then use soap, and a 
nail-brush ad libitum. End by holding your hands under 
a tap, if you have one, of cold water, and "give them 
a shower-bath," so to say: it is very refreshing and 
strengthening to the fingers. If you have no tap, just 
dip them into cold water, and rub them dry as quick as 
you can. 
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prey = victim. 

pray = ask earnestly. 

ewer = large jug. 

your = belonging to you. 

neigh = voice of a horse. 

nay = no ! 

aught = anything. 



seer = one who sees ; a 

prophet, 
sear = withered, 
higher =- more elevatftd. 
hire =- borrow for wages, 
herd ■» number of cattle, 
heard « did hear. 



Xa — The seer was sitting under the oak, whose sear 
leaves fell upon his hoary head ; beside him stood a ewer 
filled with water from the spring. Presently he heard 
the neigh of a horse, which affrighted the herd of cows in 
the meadow, and drove the hares to their lau^. Soon 
the rider appeared, and bade him " Hail !" " Nay," said 
the seer, " *tis I should salute thee, for thou art higher 
than I. Descend, I pray thee, and such fai^e as I have is 
at your service." He assented gladly, for he was a prey 
to hunger, having neither eaten nor drunk aught for 
eight hours. He entered the old man's cell, and ate 
with avidity the fare set before him, which the seer 
served with his own hand, as if his hired servant. On 
rising to depart, the guest would fain have presented 
him with a gift ; but he waved his hand, saying, '* Keep 
your gold piece for those who need it, and depart in 



peace l 



ton =■ 20 hundred weight, 

tun = a measure, 

tail es of an animal, 

tale ■" a story. 

too *= also, 

two = a number, 
tacks = little nails. 



. tax = money paid to govern- 
ment, 
steel =a metal. 

steal -a take what is another^s. 
stile = opening in a fence, 
style =s manner. 



2. — He sold two tons of coals to pay his tax, and that 
was not all ; for he was obliged to paii; with a tun of 
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minnow 


= a little fish. 


minion 


= a favourite. 


vermilion 


= bright red. 


pavilion 


= a large tent. 


coliseum 


= a circular theatre. 


banister 


= the railing to a stair 




case. 


pommel 


= the lump in front 




of a saddle.' 
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cider too, or lie would have been put into gaol. The tale 
of a tub is very amusing. Two gentlemen, seated behind 
a wine-tun, eating their sandwiches, were attacked by a 
tiger, when they managed to turn the empty cask over 
him, and, getting his tail through the bung-hole, they 
tied his tail on a knot, and sent him scampering off in 
line style, dragging the tun by his tail. Can you find 
me a steel knife to take these tacks out of the carpet 1 
Mind you don't steal it. A lady, dressed in the first style 
of fashion, found herself unable to get over the stile in the 
field; so she was obliged to return and take another route. 

"Wear = the name of a river, 
weir = a dam in a river, 

wear = to waste by use. 

wsdlet = a bag. 
asylum «-« place of refuge, 
querulous = fond of comi^laining. 
parley = a treaty by word of 

mouth, 
colloquy — conversation. 

3b His banner hung over the banisters of the staii-s. 
He proffered them something which he thought preferable. 
The pedlar, with his usual wallet on the pommel of his 
saddle,, came annually to the asylum where a fair was 
held. The royal minions were angling with minnows in 
the weir of the River Wear. A carriage with a postilion, 
gay in his livery of veiinilion, dashed by the pavilion. 
The militia officer patrolled the guard, and allotted their 
i-espective posts to the sentinels. 

A parley ensued, and a colloquy conmienced in the 
Coliseum, where the querulous were silenced by the 
ability of the speakers, the quarrel pacified, and tran- 
quillity restored. The general's horse reared, and then 
plunging, bruised him against the pommel, so that he was 
compelled to fall into the rear. The cloak which he wears 
is rather the worse for wear; but where can he find a better] 

"Words ending in y make the plural in ics. 
"NVords ending in q; make the plural in eps, 

4a The donkeys were grazing in the alleys of the 
wood, while the monkeys scrambled up the trees to eat 
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the cherries. A pair of ponies galloped about the £eld 
and Started whole coveys of partridges that were in the 
rings the fairies had made. The chimneys all smoked 
dreadfully, and they had to send hastily for the chimney- 
sweep, who promis«i for money to cure them all ; but he 
was so choked with the soot, they were obliged to give 
him a glass of whisky, when he got so drunk he fell 
down three stories, and they had to hoist him up with 
pulleys. A volume of smoke shot out from the clumney, 
as if a whole line of musketry had fired half a dozen 
volleys. The country was tastefully laid out with flower- 
beds and plantations, which greatly added to the symmetry 
of the scene. 

5b — In large cities the buildings are many stories 
high, because the ground on which they are built is so 
valuable; and, to save the fatigue of going up-stairs, 
there is usually a "hoist" or "lift," to raise people from 
the ground-floor to the upper stories. It is like a little 
wooden room, in which you can sit down, when it is 
hoisted up by ropes and pulleys to whatever story you 
want to go. In the same way repairs are done to very 
tall fjEUstory chimneys and church spires, a man being 
raised in a sort of cage to the stunmit. 

We lately visited tiie British Museum, which is full of 
all kinds of curiosities, and of stuffed animals of all 
varieties. The reading-room contains almost as many 
books as are to be foimd in both our universities. From 
thence we went to the International Exhibition, and 
saw the newest discoveries and inventions — contrivances 
for curing smoky chimneys, all kinds of pulleys, life- 
buoys, accoutrements for our armies, and many of the 
follies of the age. 

"Worda of two syllables, ending ill a single consonant, liave that con- 
sonant doubled if the accent rests on the loist syllable ; but it 
remains single if the accent is on the first syllable : as pr^tr^ 
prtferred; offer^ offered, 

. 6a — ^The distiller annulled the bargain. He offered 
him terms of peace, but he preferred to continue the 
war, as in his distress his brother succoured him, whose 
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proffered aid he had refused. As he entirely differed 
from him he withdrew, and transferred his assistance 
elsewhere, so that he was conquered by his enemies, and 
soon became abhorred by his allies. A plot of land 
was allotted to him, which had been balloted for, and 
each parcel was ticketed off so as to prevent any quarrel- 
ling; and, having committed himself to the squatter, 
who piloted him safely, he soon developed it into a model 
estate. I am sorry to say I have not benefited by my 
residence at the seanside. He acquitted himself ]X)orly, 
not so well as befitted one of his acquirements. 

Words ending in a double letter, keep it double, when a syllable 
is added, except words ending in lly as skill, skilful, 

7b Although all his stalls wei*e full of horses, he deter- 
mined to take one more to fulfil his promise; but it had 
to wait till a place was empty. He was very skilful 
in the cure of diseases, and could tell to a spoonful how 
much to give for a dose, even where the patient seemed 
to be beyond power of recall. The sound of the waterfall 
recalled to me the scenes of my youth before all those 
troubles befel me. The awful stillness of the dell, the 
appalling noise of the downfall of water, and the shrill- 
ness of the grating waterwheel, as it turned the grind- 
ing millstone, seemed to give me a welcome that almost 
appalled me. Wilful as I had ever been, my stony heart 
rebelled, and I bade farewell to the bidwark of my hopes 
for ever. 



Words of one syllable ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, double that consonant when another syllable is 
added beginning with a vowel, as sad, sadder. 

Bm He has stirred the fire, because he is shamming 
illness. The dog wagged his tail when I patted him on 
the head. The druggist, after being stabbed with a 
dagger, was dragged into a ditch and covered over with 
leaves by the robber. The swallow flapped his wings and 
chattered, as he skimmed through the air towards the 
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stany heavens. The old woman, wrapped in a red- 
dish cloak, was gatheiing the charred wood from the 
shrubbery. Shunning all sodetj, she retired from the 
quizzing of the world into the seclusion of a nunnery. 
The worshippers were gladdened with the sight, which 
more than equalled their expectations. 

AVords ending with a silent c often keep it when a syllable Is 
added beginning with a comionant : except due, duly; true, 
truly : but drop it when the syllable begins wi& a voweL 

9m Passing over the bridges we came to a neat cottage, 
where we hoped to learn our way homewards. Honey- 
suckles and jessamine were nicely trained over the 
trellis-work, and hung in graceful festoons around the 
threshold of the homestead. The comely housewife, busy 
with her household duties, was unaware of our approach, 
until we were already in her presence. She was not 
abashed at our appearance, but greeted us with a smiling 
face, the paleness of which, however, showed symptoms 
of delicate health. 

She had a large family, and the struggle had been a 
hard one to keep them respectable : but she wisely made 
the best of her difficulties, and being no friend to idleness, 
and living temperately and sparingly, had kept herself 
free from absolute want ; and there was an air of homely 
comfort and nice cleanliness about the whole that was 
very pleasing. She gave us sufficient encouragement to 
induce us to offer a repetition of a visit, that seemed likely 
to be acceptable. 

On silent leiiers^^, h, k, I, n, p. 

10a It was the season of autumn, when the soldiers 
were ordered out for a campaign on the downs. Eighty 
thousand men, thoroughly equipped, pitched their camp 
at the Holm Farm : none were allowed to be absent on 
furlough, and no one thought of aught but the tough 
work of military drill in a somewhat rough country. 
The half-witted rustic folk laughed at the sight, as they 
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giiided their ploughs through the remains of the bean- 
stalks ; while the farmer inveighed bitterly against the 
inten-uption to his agricultural pm-suits. 

On Sunday the troops mustered under the canopy of 
heaven for tiieir religious sei-vice : the white chalk cliffs 
shone brightly, in contrast with the red uniforms. It was 
a solemn sight, and moved many, as the psalms and hymns 
from 80,000 voices ascended on high ; and the minister, 
standing on a central knoll, knit the hearts of his vast 
congregation to him, and elevated them to the Supreme 
Being. 

11. The chambers which looked upon the garden 
were bright and pleasant, and immediately below the 
windows the garden sloped gently away, shaded with the 
massy foliage of the ^gy or the feathery boughs of the 
almond, and breathing perfume from the tall orange trees. 
Tlie garden was easily reached from the western gallery 
by an inclined path constructed to save the gouty mon- 
arch the fatigue of going up and down stairs. Here was 
liis favourite seat, commanding a view of a small flower 
garden with a fountain in the centre, and an alley of 
cypress leading to the principal gate. 

12a I make no doubt, in general, but if the true 
account of the honest peasant's joys and sufferings were 
to be balanced with those of his betters, that the upshot 
would prove to be little more than tlds — that the rich 
man had the more meat, but the poor man the better 
stomach ; the one more luxury, more able physicians 
to attend and set him to rights ; the other more* health 
and. soundness in his bones, and less occasion for their 
help; that, after these two articles betwixt them were 
balanced, in all other things they stood upon a level : 
that the sun shines as warmly, the air blows as freshly, 
and the earth breathes as fragrantly upon the one as the 
other; and that they have an equal share in all the 
beauties and rec^l benefits of nature, 
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13« — The celebrated William Wilberforoe relates tho 
following anecdote of himself in his Dia/ry: — 

" 25th of October. — I walked with pencil and book, 
and wrote. A charming day. I was sitting by the river 
side, with my back to the water, on a portable seat, when 
suddenly it struck me that I was not quite safe. Writing, 
I might be absent, and suddenly slip off, &c. I moved, 
therefore, a few yards, and placed my stool on the grass, 
when in four or five minutes it suddenly broke, and I fell 
flat on my back, as if shot. 

'^ Had it happened five minutes sooner, as I cannot 
swim, I must, a thousand to one, have been drowned, for 
I sat so that I must have fallen backward into the river. 
I had not the smallest fear or idea of the seat's breaking 
with me ; and it is rather remarkable that I had rather 
moved about while by the river, which would have been 
more likely to break it ; whereas I sat quite still, when 
on the grass. A most providential escape. Let me praise 
Gk)d for it." 

14« A certain Greek philosopher was a second time 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for his entertain- 
ment, he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his 
footstool. At its rising there issued through it such a 
din of cries as astonished the philosopher. Upon his 
asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were the 
l)rayers, that were sent up to him from the earth. The 
stranger, amidst the confusion of voices, which was so 
great that nothing less than the ear of Jove could dis- 
tinguish them, heard the words, " riches, honour," and 
**long life," repeated in several different tones and 
languages. 

15« When the first hubbub of sounds was' over, the 
trap-door being left open, the voices came up more' 
separate and distinct. ' » ^ 

The first prayer was a very odd one; it came from 
Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and 
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tlie beard of his humble suppliant. The philosopher knew 
it, by the voice, to be the prayer of a friend of his. 

This was succeeded by the petition of one, who had just 
laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, 
ajid returned home again full of riches, he would make 
Vn'm an offering of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing ; and bending down his ear more attentively than 
ordinanly, heard a voice complaining to him of the cruelty 
of an Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed compas- 
sion in her heart. "This," says Jupiter, "is a very 
honest fellow. I have received a great deal of incense 
from him : I will not be so cruel to him as to hear hia 
prayers." 

POTATOES. 

16a — ^This well known and important vegetable holds 
an intermediate place between the grain-bearing plants, 
which supply us with flour for bread, and those of which 
the leaves, roots, &c^ are consumed as food. The potato 
contains a large proportion of starch. This vegetable 
principle abounds in most seeds. 

The potato thrives best in a light, dry, loamy soil, and 
does not require much manure of any kind. This plant 
is never raised from seed for a crop, but from whole 
potatoes, or small pieces of the tubers cut out, each having 
a bud or eye in it. These pieces are called sets, and are 
planted in rows in March or April. The potato requii'es 
a considerable quantity of tillage during its growth. 

17a — The crop must be kept perfectly free from weeds 
by frequent hoeings, and the weak stem must be supported 
by having the earth drawn up about it when the plants 
are young. The crop is gathered in October or Novem- 
ber, when the stalks begin to decay; the plants are dug 
up, and the tubers taken off from ^e roots. If stored in 
a cool, dry place, the potato will keep till near Midsum- 
mer of the following year ; though in spring the tubem 
will begin to put forth_shoots, especially jlany damp get*^ 
to them. 
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• 

• 18s— ^A grouse's eggs. He did it for conscience* sake. 
"Who's who ] Whose slate is this ? Asses' milk is very 
nutritious. This hole is the tortoise's bed. He gave his 
two sons-in-law a quarter's pay. Say "Aye" or "No." 
The ayes are in the majority, and the noes in the minority. 
Jane wears a tortoise-shell comb in her hair. She should 
not copy her mistress' style of dress. For goodness' sake, 
don't do that ; I can't bear it. It's no use trying to con- 
ceal its loss. 'Tis not always good to have one's own 
way. I am yours most truly. Is that yours, or is it 
Charles', the baker's son's? 

19. — Beneath the leafy trees the heat I shunned. 
And yet 'twas hot beneath the leafy trees. 
Lo ! seeking herbage mixed with varied flowei-s. 
There stood before mine eyes an heifer white: 
Whiter than snow which, fallen all anew. 
No lapse of time has changed to liquid streams. 

20b — The stormy March is come at last 

With wind and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast. 

That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild stormy month, in praise of thee ! 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 
For thou to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring: 
And thou hast join'd the gentle train. 

And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

Stl.— rFlowera of the field how meet ye seem 

Man's frailty to portray. 
Blooming so fair in morning's beam, 

Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and, oh, though brief your reign. 
Sweet flo^yers ye shall not live in vain. 
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EXERCISES FOIt DIOTATIOX. 

Go, form a monitory wreath /^/3'ii" ' «^?*\ 

For youth's unthinking brow ; , •J |^^#* jTLa C 

Go, and to^busy manhood breathe ^V *^**{ ' " 

What most he fears to know ; W^ 

Go, strew the path where age doth trem/ii^^ 

And tell him of the silent death. 

22s — ^A, sensitive plant in a garden grew. 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night ; 

And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

Like the spring of love felt eveiywhere, 

And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast. 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

The snow-drop and then the violet 

Arose from the ground with warm min wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied wild flowers, and the tulip tall, 

And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 

Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess, 

Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 

23b — " How mean 'mid all this glorious space, how 

valueless am I !" 
A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 
It downwai-d fell, in haste to meet the interminable sky. 
As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 

But ere, of no account, within the watery mass it fell, 
It found a shelter and a home, the oyster's concave shell ; 
But there that little drop becatne a hard and precious gem, 
Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia's diadem, 

24a — Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 

Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee ; 

Good is best when soonest wrought. 

Lingering labour comes to noiight. 
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Hbist up sail while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure: 

-Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure : 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 

Time Wears all lus locks before, 
Take thou hold upon lus forehead, 

When he flies, he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked : 

Works adjourned have many stays, 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

Seek thy salve while sore is green. 
Festered wounds ask deeper lancing ; 

After-cures are seldom seen. 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing : 

Time and place give best advice. 

Out of season, out of price. 

2i9b — " Ho, sailor of the sea ! 

How's my boy — ^my boy V* 
^* What's your boy's name, good wife, 
And in what good ship sailed he 1" 

" My boy, John — 
He that went to sea. 
What care I for the ship, sailor ? 
My boy's my boy to me. 

" How's my boy«— my boy 1 
What care I for the men, sailor ? 
I'm not their mother. 
How's my boy — my boy? 
Tell me of him and no other ! 
Jiow's my boy — my boy?" 
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PREFIXES AND AFFIXES— ENGLISH, 
LATIN, AND GREEK. 



I. PREFIXES. 
1. ENGLISH. 



A, on, as a-far, a-bed, 
Be, cixnU, he/ore, to make, as 
be-calm, - - - - 
'Eln, make, as en-able, 
For, not, as for-bid, 
Fore, before, as forehead, 
Gain, against, as gain-say. 
Mis, error or defect, as mis-f or- ) 

tnne, ) 

OS, from, as off-spring, - 
Out, at, beyond, as out-cast, 
ut-most, - • - - 
Over, over or above, as over- 
seer, 

To, this, as to-day, 
Un, not, as un-grateful, - 
Under, below, as under-value, 
inferior, as under-ling, 
With, /rom or against, as with- 
stand, 



: on far, on the bed. 

: to make calm. 

: to make able. 
: to bid not (to do a thing). 
: the front part of the head, 
say against, or contradict. 

: defect of fortune. 

: that which springs from. 
: cast beyond the psJe of society; 
beyond the most, unlimited. 

: one who looks over. 

this day. 
not grateful, 
value below its wortl*. 
an inferior servant. 



^[c = stand against. 



2. LATIN. 

A, ab, abs, from, as ab-stract, = take from. 
Ad (a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ) ^ , . 

ar, as, at), to, as ad-here, - - "^^^ '^• 
Am (amb), round, about, as ' . j v i. 

amWto.- - - .{ = «»t«>M'd about. 
Ante, before, as ante-chamber, ~ the entrance chamber. 
Circum (circu), about, as cir- ) ^ , . 

cnm-navigate, - - - \ »uuuu. 

Con (co, cog, col, com, cor), ) .^. . ^_., ^ 

togali^, Ss con-nect, cor^ f = 3^^ .*^«?*^«'^ > »»«^«' o^e 

respond, - - - - ) ano^ner. 
Coutra, against, as contra-diet, = speak against. 
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Dc, doton, from, as de-scend, - = go down. 

Di, dis (dif), oMLTtder, not, as ) = think differently ; turn asun- 

dis-pute, di- verge, - - 1 der. 
E, ex (ec, ef), out of, as ex- 1 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

elude, e-mit, - • • ) 
Extra, heyovd, as extra-ordi- ^ |^ ^^^ ordinary. 

nary, • J ^ ^ 

In (iff, il, em, im, ir), in, into, \ 

before a verb, as in-tmde ; f = thmst in. 

not, before an adjective, as ( := not distinct. 

in-distinct, - - - - ) 
Inter, between or ammg, as in- ) ^^ between. 

terpose, - - - • j 
Intro, wiihin, as intro-duce, - = bring within one's knowledge* 
Juxta,ni9Ato, as juxta-position, = place nigh to. 
Ob roc, of; op, OS), iniheicay ) ^ i^ceinthe way of . 

of, against, as op-pose, - \ ^^ "^ ^"^^ " * 
Pene [pen), almost, as pen- } ^^ ^ ^^^ 

insula, - - - • ) 
Per (pel), through, as per-vade, = go through. 
Post, aftefi', as post-pone, - = place after, or later. 
Pre, before, as pre-nx, - - = fix before. 
Preter,&e2^onc?, aspreter-natural, = beyond what is natural. 
Pro {y\a), forward, as pro-vide, = see forward ; foresee. 
Be, baxJs or a^ain, as re-tract, = draw back. 
Betro,5acib£xire]?«, as retro-grade, = step backwards. 
Se, aside or gbpart, as se-parate, = put apart. 
Sine, wWiowt, as sine-cure, - = without care. 
Sub (sue, suf, sug, sup, sus), ) = place under. 

under, as sub-sist, sup-port, { = bear under. 

S«bter>«««A.«B«bter.fuge. j ^ ''^^^^^^ "^ 

Super (sur), above, super-nu- ) = above the required number ; 

merary, sur-mount - - 1 = to mount above. 
Tr^(tra). bej/md. « tram,- j ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Ultra. L3^.««ltr..maru«, | = 'Te^tiL'Sai'th^X"' 

JV.^. — ^The meaning of the examples should be clearly ex- 
plained by the teacher, and additional examples of each requireol 
from the children. 

.3. GREEK. 

A {uol), without, not, as an-arch}*, = without government. 
Amphi, 5o^t, round about, as ) = a round«about theatre, i,<,, 
amphi-theatre, - \ - } 9fmi-circular, 
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Ana, through, again, as ana- ) 
ly;2e, - - - - -{ 

Anti (ant), agatnst, in oppasi-'^ 
tioH to, as Anti-christ, ant- > 
agonist, - - - -j 

Apo (aph), /t*om, as apO'Stle; 
apo-state, .... 

Cata (cat, cate, cath), from 
side to side, down, as cate- 
chism ; cata-comb, 

Dia, througfi, as dia-meter, - 

£pi (eph), upon, as epi-taph ; 
epi-thet^ .... 

Hyper, over, too, as hyper- 
critical, .... 

Hypo, under, as hypo-crite, • 

Meta (meth), change, as meta- 
phor, 

Para (par), beside, near, as 
para-graplv 

Peri, round, as peri-phrasis, - 

Pro, htfore, as pro-logae, 



Syn(i 
syl 



[sy, syl, sym), together, as I 
-lable ; sym-pathy, - [ = 



to ioosd i^^ain ; to separate 
into parts. 

! against (Christ ; one "who 
strives against. 

; one sent from; one who 
stands aloof, 
question tmd answer from one 
to another; tomb imder* 
ground. 
: the measure through a body, 
inscription on a tomb ; 
name applied to one. 

over-critical. 

one under a mask. 

change of word from its 
literal meaning. 

what is written near some 
other writing. 

round-about way of expres- 
sion 

something spoken before the- 
main speecn ; a preface. 

a number of letters joined to- 

J ether, making one sound, 
ow-feeling, or feeling to* 
gether. 



II. AFFIXEI 

1. nouns! 



an, 
ant, 
ar, 
ard, 

wy, 
eer. 



ent, 

er, 
ist, 
ite, 
or, 
ter. 



Ac, belonging to, as demoni-ac = belonging to a demon. 

one who acts tra^dy. 
one who defends nimself. 
one who registers, 
one who gets drunk, 
one who makes medicines, 
one who works or makes an 



an 

agent / 
one who 
does, or 
makes. 



an 

„ def end-ant 
„ r^gistr-ar 
„ dronk-ard 
„ apothec-ary 



„ engin-eer 

„ correspond- 
ent 
„ paint^er 
,, machin-ist 
,, favour-itc 
,, act-or 
^ „ malt-stcr 



!= 



engine. 

one who corresponds. 

one who does painting, 
one who makes a machine, 
one who does favours, 
one who acts. 
one who makes malt. 
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Acy, 

age, 

hood, 

ism, 

nent, 

mony, state of 
being, 
habU, or 

^^ qualUy, 

ship, 
tade, 
nde, 
ure, 

y. 

ary, ory, iheplace 

where, - 
dom, state, rank, 

or property, - 
cle. 



et, 
let, 
ling, 
kin, 
ock, 
tion, 
act 
or 



littk, 
young, 



done, - 



sion, the ] 
of Mng, f 



fassaparem- 
acy 
„ US-age 
„ man-hood 
,, favomit-iam 
„ employ- 
ment 
„ parai-mony : 
,, Bmgle-ness 
„ en£ir-ance : 

„ oatlaw-ry | 

„ friend-ship 
„ grati-tude 
„ qniet-ade 
„ tail-ore 
„ tranqoilli-ty 
. „ myster-y 
„ penitenti-ary 
, , manufact-ory 

„ king-dom 

„ pinna-cle 
,, torr-et 
„ ow-let 
„ duck-lin^ 
,, manni-kin 
\^ „ hill-ock 

, atten-tion 
, ten-sion 



state of being sapreme, or 

hi^est in anthority. 
luAnt of nsinff. 
being of man's estate, 
habit of showing favour. 



I =^ being in employ. 



habit of saving. 

state of loneliness. 

state of endnring. 
: state of being beyond the 

law. 
; state of friendliness. 
■■ a grateful state. 
■ state of qniet. 
: state of uuling. 
: state of peace and quiet. 

state of doabt. 
: place of repentance. 
: place of manufacture. 

= state or property of a king. 

= a little wing. 
= a little tower. 
= a little owL 
= a little duck. 
= a little man. 
= aUttlehilL 

= act of attending. 
= ,, stretching. 



2. ADJECTIVES. 



Al, 

an, 

ar, 

ary# 

\^', 
ical, 

ile, 

ine, 

ish, 

ory, 

aoeous, of, or 

consisting of, - 



off or 

belong' 

ingto. 



I 



as comical 
„ Christi-an 
„ globnl-ar 
„ station-ary 
„ metall-ic 
„ nonsens-ical 
„ host-ile 
„ femin-ine 
,, whit-ish 
„ promiss-ory 

„ herb-aceous 



=s belonging to what is comic. 
= belonging to Christ. 
= belonging to a globe. 
= belon^pjig to what is fixed. 
= belonging to metaL 
E= belonging to nonsense. 
= belonging to an enemy. 
= belonging to a woman. 
=r belonging to white. 
= belonging to a promise. 

= belonging to a herb. 
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f nl. ^ 


asgrate-ful 


= full of gratitude. 


ose, 




„ verb-ose 


= full of words. 


ous, 
some. 


■fuU, - . 


„ glori-ous 
„ frolic-some 


= full of cloty. 
= full of &olic4 


y» J 




^ „ luck-y 


= full of luck. 


ant, ent, being, 


,, radi-ant, 
„ impud-ent 


= beiiig like tays j 
= being shameless^ 


ate, having, being, 


„ affection-ate 


= having affection^ 


ble, may or can be 


, ,, port-able 


= may ft carried* 


en, made of, - 


„ gold-en, 
„ wood-en 


= made of gold* 
» made of wood* 


ish, little, - 


„ fool-ish 


= aUttleHkeafooi. 


less, toithoitt, • 


„ life^less 


= without life. 


ly, ish, like, , 


„ boy-ish, 
„ war-like 


= like a boy* 


«fe, . . 


= like war. 


ward, towards, 


,, down* ward 


= towards down. 




3. VEUBS. 


Ate, T 




• as circnl-ate 




en. 




„ wid-en 


= make wide. 


& 


■to make,' 


„ forti-fy 
„ fin-ish 


= make strong. 
3s make an end of* 


ize; J 




L „ equal-ize 


= make equal* 




4. ADVERBS. 


Ly, ?ti&^ . . 


as pleasant-ly 


^ like what is pleasant. 


em, in tJie direc- 
tion of, - 


„ east-em 


= towards the east. 


wise, ) after the 


„ cross- wise 




manner 




X. 


ways, )of, 


,, edge- ways 


^ on the edse. 


ward, to 


wards. 


„ heaven-ward = towards heaven. 



ETTMOLOaT— TRADES. 

Brazier— one who works in brass. 

Carpenter — one who cuts wood ; from Latin carpo, to cut. 

OhaAdler — one who makes or sells candles. 

Chemist— one who mixes drugs; from a Greek word, tojpoi^r or mix. 

Glazier — one who puts in glass, 

Sirocer— properly one who sells in the gross, %,e., wholesale ; so one 

who keeps a general store. 
Joiner — one who yoin« wood. 
Smith — one who smites, or hammers. 
Blacksmith— one who hammers unpolislied iron. 
Whitesmith — one who hammers polisJied iron and steel. 
Tkilor — one who cuts out clothes; from the French tailUer, to cut* 
Wheelwright^one who makes wheels. 
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ETYMOLOar. 

WORDS DERIVED FROM THE NAHES OF PLACES OB PERSONS. 

Academy^-a scJiool; from Akademia, a garden near Athens, where 

the philosophers taught young men. 
Alabaster — a whiUah w^t marble ; from Alabcutrum, in Egypt, 

where it was first found. 
Athensnun — apubHc .institution for literary lectures or discussion ; 

from the Temple of AHieni (Minerva) at Athens, where public 

recitations were given. 
Bantam — a kind of fowl; from Baniam^ in Africa, from which 

they first came. 
Bayonet — a spike or short sword fixed to the end of a musket or 

rifle ; from Bayanne, in France, where it was invented. 
Blanket — ^woollen rug for a bed; either from French blanc (white), 

or from Thomas Blanket, the inventor. 
Calico— a sort. of cotton fabric ; from Calicot, in India, where it 

was first made. 
Gamhio—a tine kind of linen fabric; from Cambray, in France, 

where it was first made. 
Ganter, or Ganterbory gallop — an easy pace of a horse, used by 

the pilgrims at their annual procession to Becket's shrine in 

Canterbury Cathedral. 
Gashmere — ^rich woollen fabric; from Cashmerey in India, where it 

was first made. 
Champagne — sweet sparkling wine; from Champagne, In France, 

where it is made. 
Cherry— small red fruit; from Cerctsus, in Asia Minor, from whence 

it was imported. 
China — a kind of crockery ; first imported fronr China. 
Cocoa and Chocolate — a sweet beverage ; from C/ioco, in Mexico, 

from whence it was first obtained. 
Copper — a brown yellowish metal ; from Cyprtts, where the earliest 

copper mines in Europe were found. 
Currani— a small fruit ; from " Corinth grape" being first imported 

from Corinth, in Greece. 
Dahlia — ^a garden plant; from DaJd, a Swede, who discovered it. 
Damask — a particular manufacture of silk or linen fabric, with an 

interwoven pattern; from Damascus, in Syria, where it was 

invented. 
Damson, or Damascene plum— a small stoned fruit, imported from 

Damascus. 
Diaper — linen cloth with an interwoven bird's-eye pattern; from 

d' Yprts, in Flanders, where it was first manufactured* 
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l)imity — cotton cloth with an interwoven rib pattern ; from 

l)amieUa, in Egypt, where it was first made. 
Fnchaa— a hot-house plant with hanging bell-flowers ; from Fachg, 

a German, who discovered it. 
Gingham — cotton cloth, made of coloured y&m ; from Guincamp, 

in France, where it was invented. 
Gipsy — a wandering tinker and fortune-teller of a dark complexion; 

from Egypty from which gipsies are said to have originally come. 
Holland — a kind of linen cloth, unbleached ; from Holland^ where 

it was first made. 
Indigo — a blue dye ; from India, whence it is imported. 
Japan — a method of varnishing, invented in Japan. 
Macadamize — a form of making roads with small stones embedded 

in mud ; from MacAdain, who invented it. 
Mackintosh — ^waterproof covering, made by saturating cloth with 

melted India-rubber ; from Mackintosh, the inventor. 
Magnesia — a white kind of chalk, used as a medicine ; from Mag* 

iiesia, in Asia Minor, whence it is obtained. 
Milliner— a maker of ladies* bonnets, &c.; from Milan, in Italy, 

famous for the manufacture of the materials for bonnets. 
Morocco— a fine species of leather; from Morocco, in Africa, where 

it was first made. 
Palace — the residence of the sovereign ; from Palatium, a hill at 

Rome, where the king resided. 
Panic — ^a sudden fright spreading through a number of people ; 

from Pan, the god of shepherds, said to have caused f nght 

amongst them by apparitions and noises. 
Phaeton — ^a light open carrii^e ; from Pluiethon, said to be the son 

ol Phoebus, who was kmed for trying to drive his father's 

chariot of the sun. 
Pheasant — a game bird with beautiful feathers ; from PJtaeis, in 

Asia Minor, from whence it was first imported. 
Pistol — a small firearm ; from Pigtqja, in Italy, where invented. 
Port — ^a red wine, imported from Oporto. 
Sardine— a little fish ; from Sardinia, whence obtained in abun-* 

dance. ^ 

Sherry— a pale wine, made from white grapes grown near XereSf 

in Spain. 
Spaniel — ^a species of dog ; from Hispaniola, whence first imported. 
Volcano — a burning mountain ; from VtUcan, the god said by the 

ancients to manufacture thunderbolts in the centre of Mount 

Etna, which was his furnace. 
Worsted — yarn made from carded wool ; from Worsted, in Nor- 
folk, where it was first spun by some Flemish colonists, in the 

reign of Henry II. 
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MY SECOND BOOK, Illustrated, 32 pp., 1 8 mo, o * 

MY THIRD BOOK, Illustrated, 64 pp., iSmo, cloth limp, ... o 4 

MY FOURTH BOOK, lUustrated, 128 pp., i8mo^ cloth, ... o 6 

MY FIFTH BOOK, r»8 pp.. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, o 9 

MY SIXTH BOOK, 160 pp., i2mo, cloth, i o 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS in Reading, 240 pp., i2mo, cloth, ... i 6 
THE ADVANCED READER, with an Appendix of Spelling Lessons, 

Illustrated, 432 pp., I zmo^ cloth, 2 6 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, with Coloured Maps and 

numerous Woodcuts, comploiein i yoL, 384 pp., izmo, cloth, ... 2 o 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 48 pp., i8mo, o 4 

THE YOUNG CHILD*S GRAMMAR, 36 p^ i8mo o 3 

PRACTICAL GRAMMAR or thx ENGLBH LANGUAGE, 

including Analyaii of Sentences, 144 pp., 1 8mo, cloth, o 9 

G £ OGR A PHY 

THE YOUNG CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY, New Edition, iSmo, ... o 3 
MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY, New Edition, 64 pp., i8mo, cbth, ...04 
OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 128 pp., I2mo,cloth, 

with Maps of Europe, Scotland, England, and Palestine, x o 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with Illustrations and 

Maps, x6o pp., T2mo, cIoA, i o 

OUTLINES OF ANCIENT (KOGRAPHY, i2mo, cloth, ... i 6 

OUTUNES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 108 pp., i2mo, cloth, 

unth Five Coloured Maps, .«. m* —to 

A R IT H Ikd KT I C 

FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 36 pp., i8mo, o 3 

THE SELF-INTE;RPRETING ARITHMETIC, i8mo, cloth, ... o 6 

ANSWERS TO THE SELF-INTERPRETING ARITHMETIC, o 4 
SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, on a Plan entirely new, 

i8mo, cloth, o 9 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
including Practical Geometry, Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, 
Land Surveying, Artificer's Work, Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, 

192 pp., 1 2mo, cloth, I 6 

KEY TO COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, i2mo, cloth, 4 o 

TABLE OF LOGARITHMS, i2mo, dffth, ... ... ... i 6 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 48 pp., i2mo, cloth o 6 

KEY TO ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 102 pp., i2mo, cloth, ... i 6 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS, First Six Books with Exercises, i2mo, cloth, i 6 

^. First Book at 6d.; First Four Books at Is. 

KEY TO EXtRCISES IN EUCLID, Hi6 pp., i2mo, cloth, ... i 6 
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'William Collins, Sons, & Co.'s lEjdncational "Works. 

CLASSICAL SERIKS. 
LATIN RUDIMENTS, with Copious Exercises in Reading and Com- s, d, 
position, i2mo, cloth, ... ... , ... ... ... ... 2 o 

LATIN DELECTUS, with Explanatory Notes and Copious Vocabiriary, 

Part I., 232 pp., 1 2mo, cloth, 2 o 

CiESAR, with Imitative Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary, j2mo, cloth, i 6 
SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL, with Notes, Questions, and Vo- 
cabulary, i2mo, cloth, 2 o 

RUDIMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with Exercises 

and Vocabulary, on the Plan of the Latin Rudiments, i2mo, cloth, 2 o 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH, by M. CHARDENAL, B.A,, High School, Glasgow, 
FRENCH PRIMER, for Junior Classes, 96 pp., Fcap., cloth, ... o 9 
FIRST FRENCH COURSE, or Rules and Exercises for Beginners, 

212 pp., Fcap., cloth, I 6 

SECOND FRENCH COURSE, or French Syntax and Reader, 240 

pp., Fcap., cloth, 2 o 

FRENCH EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS, containing 
the Principal Rules of French Syntax, numerous French and English 

Exercises on Rules and Idioms, 320 pp., Fcap., cloth, 3 6 

KEY TO FIRST AND SECOND COURSES, Fcap., cloth, ... 3 6 

KEY TO ADVANCED COURSE, Fcap., cloth, 3 6 

GERMAN, by DR. JULIUS MAIER, Cheltenham College. 
GERMAN PRIMER, for Junior Classes, 96 pp., Fcap., cloth, ... o 9 

FIRST GERMAN COURSE, Fcap., cloth, 2 o 

SECOND GERMAN COURSE, Fcap., cloth, 2 o 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, 
Derivative, Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Synonymous. Illustrated 
by 1000 Engravings. In Medium 8vo, 1008 pp., cloth lettered, ... 10 6 
THE CABINET DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 750 Engravings. Square Post 8vo, 960 pp., cl. lettered, 5 o 

The same Work, half-bound, lettered, 7 6 

THE GLOBE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

5QO Engravings. Crown 8vo, 760 pp., cloth lettered, (nearly ready,) 2 6 

The same Work, half- bound, lettered, 3 6 

THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY. Demy iSmo, 400 pp., 250 Illustrations, cloth lettered, ... i o 
The same, strongly half-bound roan, lettered, red edges, ... ... i 6 

THE POCKET ILLUSTRATED PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY. Royal 32mo, 320 pp., 250 Illustrations, cloth, o 6 

The same, strongly half-bound roan, lettered, red edges, ... ... i o 

A DICTIONARY OF THE DEfClVATIONS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, in which each Word is 
Root. Forming a Text-book of Etymology. 40 
A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS OF THJ 
GUAGE, 368 pp.. Demy i8mo, cloth lettered 

Iiondon, Edinburgh, and Herriot 
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